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MALICE OP THE DEVIL. 


L,B - T - opinion tliat it was the Sonne of God. A, most cruell and 
horrible pride to dare thus impudently affront his God. 
Truely wee shall not finde it very strange that hee makes 
himselfe to be worshipped as God by ignorant Nations, 
seeing hee would seeke to be worshipped by God himselfe, 
calling himselfe God, being an abhominable and detestable 
creature. The other cause and motive of idolatrie is the 
mortall hatred he hath conceived for ever against man- 
kinde. For as our Saviour saith, hee hath beene a mur- 
therer from the beginning, and lioldos it ^ a condition and 
inseparable qualitie of his wickednesse. And for that hee 
knowes the greatest misery of man is to worship the crea- 
ture for God ; for this reason lieo never leaves to invent all 
sortes of Idolatries to destroy man and make him ennemy 
to God. There are two mischiefos which the divell causeth 
in idolatry : tho one, that hee denies his God, according to 
oout.x-xii. tho text, “Thou hast left thy God who created thee”; the 
ot)ior is, that hee doth subieet himselfe to a thing baser 
than himselfe ; for that all creatures are inferior to tho rea- 
sonable, and the divell, although lrco be superior to man in 
nature, yet in ostato ho is much inferior, seeing that man 
in this life is capable of Divinitio and Eternitio. By this 
meancs JGqjI is dishonoured, and man lost in all parts by 
idolatry, wherewith the divell in his pride is well content. 


Chap. ii. — Of many ldndes of idolatry the Indians 
have used. 

Idolatry, saieth the Holy-Ghost by the Wise man, is the 
cause, beginning, and end of all miseries ; for this cause the 
enemy of mankinde hath multiplied so many sortes and 
diversities of idolatry, as it were an jnfinite matter to spe- 
cific them all. Yet we may reduce idolatry to two heades, 
* the one grounded vppon nnturall things, the pthor vpon 
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A Prologue to the Bookes following. 


Having intreated of the Natural History of the Indies, 

I hereafter discourse of tho Morall History, that is to 
0 

say of the deeds and custom es of the Indians. For after the 
heaven, the temperature, the scituation, and th® qualities of 
the new world ; after the elements and mixtures — I mean 
mettals, plants, and beasts, whereof we have spoken in the 
former Bookes, as occasion did serve; both Order and 
Reason doth invite vs to continue and vndertake the % dis- 
course of those men which inhabite the new world. And 
therefore I pretend in the following bookes to speake what 
I thinke worthie of this subiect. And for that the intention 
of this Historie is not onely to give knowlodge of what 
hath passed at the Indies, but also to continue this know- 
ledge, to the fruite we may gather by it, which is to helpe 
this people for their soules health, and to glorifie the 
Creator and Redeemer, who hath drawne them from the 
obscure darkenes of 'their infidelitie, and imparted vnto 
them the admirable light of his Gospel. And therefore I 
will first speake in these bookes following what concernes 
their religion or superstition, their customes, their idolatries, 
and their sacrifices ; and after, what concernes their poliwo 
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and government, their lawos, customes, and their deedes. 
And for that the memorie is preserved amongst the Mexi- 
caine Nation, of their beginnings, successions, warres, and 
other things worthio the relation ; besides that which shall 
be handled in the sixt booke, I will make a peculiar t Dis- 
course in the seventh, shewing the disposition and fore- 
warnings this Nation had of the new Kingdome of Christ 
our Lord, which should be extended in these Countries, and 
should conquer them to himselfe, as he hath? done in all Jhe 
rest of the world. The which in truth is a thing wortliie of 

c 

great consideration, to see how the divine providence hath 
appointed .that the light of his word should findo a passage 
in the furthest boundes of the world. It is not my proiect 
at this timo to write what the Spaniardcs have done in 

those partes, for there aro bookes enow written vpon this 

c 

subject, nor yet how the Lordcs servants have laboured 
and profited, for that requires a new labour. I will onely 
content my selfe to* plant this Historic and relation at the 

doores of the Gospel, seeing it is alreadio entered, and to 

• • 

make knowne the Natural! and Morall things of the Indies, 
to the end that CRristianitie may be planted and augmented, 
as it is expounded at large in. tho bopkes we have written, 
De procuYanda Indiorum salute. And if any one wonder at 
some fashions and customes of the Judies, and wil scome 
them as fooles, or abhorre them as divelish and inhulnane 
people, let him remember that the same things, yea, worse, 
have beene seone amongst the Greekes and Romans, who 
have commanded the whole world, as we may easily vnder- 
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stand, not onelj of our Authors, as Eusebius of Cesarea, 
Clement of Alexandria, and others, but also of their owne, 
as Plinie, Dionysius of Halicarnaus, and Plutarke : for the 
Prince of darkness being the head of all Infidelitie, it is no 
new fhing to finde among Infidells, cruelties, filthines, and 
follies fit for such a master. And although the ancient Gen- 
tiles have farre surpassed these of the new world in valour 
and naturall knowledge, yet may wee observe many things 
in them woorthio the remembrance. But to conclude, they 
shew to bo barbarous people, who being deprived of the 
supernaturall light, want likewise philosophic and natural 
knowledge. 
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THE FIFT BOOKE 

Of the Naturall and Moral l Historic of the 

, Indies. 

OffAi’. r. — That the Pridn and Malice ofetha Dtvcll hath 
beano the causa of Idol atria . , 

I'm. v. Tfib Prido and Presumption of the Divcll is so groat and 
obstinate that alwaics hoo seokes and strives to bo honoured 
as God, and doth arrogate to himselfo all hco can, what- 
soever doth appertaino to the most high God, hco ceaseth 
not to abuse the blindo Nations of tho world vpon whom 
tljo cloere light of tho holy Gospol hath not yet shone, 
rob xii. Weo read in lob of this prowd tyrant, who settos his oyes 
aloft, and amongst all the sous of prido, he is tho King. 
The holy Scripture instructes vs plainely of his vilo inten- 
tions, and his overweening troason, whereby ho hath pre- 
tended <to .mako his Throne equall vnto Gods, saying in 
Isaiah xiv. Isaiah, “ Thou diddest say within thy sclfe, I will mount vp 
* to heaven and Sot my chairo vpon all tho starres of heaven, 
and I will sit vpon tho toppe of the Firmament, and in the 
sides qf tho North, I will ascend above the height of tho 
cloudes, and will bo like to the most high.” And in 
S5ni. Ezekiel, “ Thy heart was lifted up, and thou hast said, I 
am God, and have set in the chaire of God in the midst of 
the sea.” Thus doth Satan continually persist in this 
wicked desire to make himselfo God. And although tho 
iust and severe chastisement of the njost high hath spoiled 
( him of all his pompe and beautie, which mado him grow 
prowd, boing in treated as his fcllonie and indiscretion had 
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desorved, as it is written by the same Prophots ; yet hath ^ v ‘ 
ho left nothing of his wickedness and pervorse practises, 
the which ho hath mado manifest by all mcanos possible, 
like a mad doggo that bites the sword whorowith ho is 
strucken. For as it is written, the pride of such as liato 
God Both alwaies increase. Hence comes tho continuall 
and strange caro which this enernio of God hath alwaies 
had to mako him to bo worshipt of men, inventing so many 
kinds of Idolatries, whereby ho hath so long held tho gretest 
part of the world in subiection, so as there scarco romainos 
any one corner for God and his people of Israel. And since Mart. xh. 
tho power of # the Gospel hath vanquished and disarmed 
him, and that by tho force of the Crosse, hoo hath broken 
and ruined tho most important and puissant places of his 
kingdorae with tho like tyrannic, heo hath bogunno to 
assailo tho barbarous people and nations farthest olf, striving 
to maintaino amongst them his falso and lying divinitio, 
tho which tho Sonne of God had taken from him in his 
Church, tying him with chaines as in a cage or prison, like 
a furious beast, to his groat confusion, and reioycing of tho 
servants of God, as ho doth signify in lob. 

But in the end, although idolatrio had boeno rooted out 
of the best and most notable partes of the wqrlcjp, yet ho 
hath retired himself into tho most* remote parts, and hath 
ruled in that other part of the worldo whiclf, although it bo 
much inferiour in nobilitio, yet is it not of less compasse. 

There are two causes and chiefo motives for tho which the 
divell hath so much laboured to plant idolatry and all in- 
fidelity, so as you shalljiardly finde any Nation where there 
is not some markes thereof. The one is this great pre- 
Bumption and pride, which is such, that whoso would con- 
sider how hee durst affront the very Sonne of God, and 
true God, in saying jmpudently, that he should fall downe 
and worship him ; the which he did, although he knew not 
certainoly # that this was the very God, yet had ho some Mat. is 
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things imagined ^nd made by mans invention. The first 
is divided into two ; for ey ther the thing they worship is 
general), as the Sunne, Moone, Fire, Earth, and Elements, 
or else it is particular, as some certayne river, fountaino, 
tree, or forrest, when these things are not generaly wor- 
shipped in their kindes, but onely in particular. In this 
first kind of idolatry they have exceeded in Peru, and they 
properly call it Huaca. The second kinde of idolatry, which 
depends on manS inventions and fictions, may likowiso bo 
divided into two fortes, one which regards onely the puro arte 
and invention of man, as to adoro tho images or statues of 
gold, wood, or •stone, of Mercury or Pallas, which neythor 
are, nor ever wore any thing else but tho bare picturos ; 
and the other that concernes that which really hath boenc, 
and is in truoth the same thing, but not such as idolatry 
fames, as the dead, or some things proper vnto them, 
which men worsliippe through vanitie and flatterie, so as 
we reduce all to fouro kindes of idolatry, which the inf- 
dolls vso; of all which it behooveth us to speake some- 
thing. 


Ciiap. hi . — That the Indians have t some knowledge of God . 

First, although the darknesso of infidelitie holdeth these 
Nations in blindonesse, yet in many thinges the light of 
truth and reason works somewhat in them. And they com- 
monly acknowledge a supreame Lord and Author of all 
things, which they of I^ru called Viracocha , 1 and gave him 
names of great excellence, as Pachacamac, or Pachayacha- 
chic , 2 * * which is the Creator of heaven and earth : and Vsapu , 8 

1 See G. de la Vega (ii, p. G6) for the meaning of the word Viracocha , 

properly, Uira-ccocha. 

* Pachacamac , Creator of the World. Pachayachachic , Teacher of 1 

the World. 1 Sapay, Only. 
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LlB - v - which is admirable, and other like names. Him they did 
worship, as the chiefesfc of all, whom they did honour in be- 
holding the heaven. The like wee see amongst them of 
Mexico and China, and all other infidelloSi Which accord- 
eth well with that which is saido of Saint Paul, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, where heo did see the Inscription of an 
Altaro, Ignoto Deo — To the vnknown God. Wherevpon 
the Apostle tooke occasion to preach unto them, saying, 
Actsxvii. “ He whome you worship without knowing; him doe I preach 
vnto you”. In like sort, those which at this day do preach 
the Gospel to the Indians find no great difficultio to perswade 
them that there is a high God and Lord ov/?r all, and that 
this is the Christians God and tho true God. And yet it 
hath caused great admiration in me, that although they had 
this knowledge, yet had they no proper name for God. 
If wee shall seeke into tho Indian tongue for a word to 
answer to this name of God, as in Latin, Dens, in Greeko, 
Thcos, in Hebrew, El, in Arabike, Alla; but wee shall not 
findo any in tho Cuscan or Mcxicaine tongues. So as such 
as preach or writo to tho Indians vse our Spanish name 
Dios , fitting it to„tho accent’ or pronunciation of the Indian 
tongues, the which differ much, whereby appeares the small 
knowlo(Jge 4 tliey had of God, seeing thoy cannot so much a9 
name him, if it be not by our very name : yet in trueth they 
had some little^knowledgo, and therefore in Peru they made 
him a rich temple, which they called Pachacatnac, which was 
the pnncipall Sanctuario of the realmo. And as it hath' 
been saide, this word of Pachacamac is, as much to say, as 
tho Creator, yet in this templo they vsed their idolatries,, 
worshipping the divell and figures. They likewise madej 
sacrifices and offrings to Yiracocha, which held the chiefe 
place amongst the worships which the Kings Yncas made. 
Heereof they called tho Spaniards Vijocochas, for that they 
holdo opinion thoy are the sonnes of heaven, and divine ; 
oven as others did attribute a doitie to Paul anjl Barnabas, 
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calling the one Jupiter, and the other Mercurie, so would© 
they offer sacrifices vnto them, as vnto gods : and as the 
Barbarians of Melifca (which is Malta), seeing that the viper 
did not hurt the Apostlo, they called him God. 

As it is therefore a truoth, conformable to reason, 
that tJero is a soveraigne Lorde and King of heaven, 
whomo the Gentiles, with all tl^ir infidelities and ido- 
latries, havo not denyed, as wee seo in tho Philosophy 
of Timaous in Plato, in tho Metaphisickes of Aristotle, and 
in the Asclepio gf Trestnigister, as also in tho Poesies of 
Homer and Virgil. Therefore the Preachers of tho Gospel 
have no groat difficultio to plant and perswado this truth 
of a supreamo God, be tho Nations of whomo they 
preach never so barbarous and brutish. But it is hard 
to rooto out of their mindes that there is no other God, 
nor any other deitio then one ; and that all other things 
of themselves have no power, being not workeing propor 
to themselves, but what the great and onoly God and Lqpd 
doth give and impart vnto them. To conclude, it is neces- 
sarie to perswade them by all mcancs in reproving their 
errors, as well in that wherein they generally fail in wor- 
shipping more ‘then one God, as in particular (which is 
much more), to hold for Gods, and to demand favour and 
helpo of those things which are tiot Gods, nor havo any 
power, but what the true God their Lord and Creator hath 
given them. 


Lib. y. 


Acta xviii. 


Pin. in Tim. 
Arihf.., c. 
vlti. 12, 
motaph. 
TroHinopiHt. 
in l’imnn- 
(lro. nml 
Auclopio. 


Chap. iv. — Of the first Jcindc of Idolatric, vpon naturall and 
nniversall things. 

Next to Viracocha, or their supremo God, that which 
most commonly they havo and do adore amongst the Infi- 
dolls is the Sunne ; and, after, those things which are most , 
remarkable in tho celestiall or elementario nature, as the 
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Lib - v - . inoone, starros, soa, and land. The Habeas, or Oratories, 
which the Yncas Lords of Peru had in greatest reverence 
next to Yiracocha and the sunne, was the thunder, which 
they called by three divers names, Chuquilla, Catuilla, and 
Intiillapa , 1 supposing it to bee a man in heaven, with a sling 
and a mace, and that it is in his power to cause rainb, hailo, 
thunder, and all the rest that appertaines to the region of 
the airo, where the cloudes engender. It was a Huaca 
(for so they called the Oratorios) generall to all the 
Indians of Peru, offering vnto him many^sacrifices ; and in 
Cuzco, which is the Court and Metropolitano Cittio, they 
did sacrifice children vnto him, as to the Sunne. They did 
worship these throe, Yiracocha, the Sunne, and Thunder, 
after another maner than all the rest, as Polo 2 writes, who 
had made triall thereof, they did put as it woro a gauntlet 
or glove vpon their hands when they did lift them vp to 
worshippo them. They did worshippo the earth, which 
they called Pachamama, as tho Ancients did the goddesso 
Tellus ; and tho sea likowiso, which they call Mamacoclia, 
as the Ancients worshipped Thetis or Neptune. More- 
over, they did worship the rninebow, which were the armes 
and blazons of tho Ynca, with two snakes stretched out 
on either t side. Amongst tho starros they all did com- 

monly worship that winch they called Colca, and we heere 
the little goatS . 3 They did attribute divers offices to divers 
starres, and those which had neede of their favour did 
worship them, as the shepheard did sacrifice to a star 
which they called vrcuchillay, which they holde to be a 
sheepe of divers colours, having the care to preserve their 
cattell. It is understood to be that which the Astronomers 
call Lyra, These shepheards worshippe two other starres, 
which walke noere vnto them, they call them Catuchillay 

Yllapa is thunder in Quichua. Vhuqnt-yUa was the name of the 
«. God of Thunder. Ynti-yllapa, the Sun’s thunder. 

* Polo de Ondegardo. * Thg Plaiades. 
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and vrcuchillay ; and they faine them to bo an ewe and a 
lambe. Others ■ worshipped a starre which they called 
Macliachuay, to which they attribute the charge and power 
over serpents and snakes, to keopo them from hurting 
of them. They ascribe power to another starro, which 
they called Chuquinchincay (which is as much as jaguar), 
over tigros, beares, and lyons, and they havo generally be- 
leeved, that of all the beasts of the, earth, thero is one alone 
in heaven liko vnto them, the which hath care of their pro- 
creation and increase. And so thoy did observe and wor- 
ship divers starves, as those which thoy called Chacana, 
Topatorca, Mfunana, Mirco, Miquiquiray, and many othors. 
So, as it scorned, thoy approached somewhat ncoro the pro- 
positions of Platoes Ideas. The Moxicaiuos almost in tho 
same manor, after tho supreamo Clod, worshiped tho Sun no. 
And therefore they called Hernando Cortez, as ho hath 
written in a letter sent vnto tho Empcrour Charles tho lift, 
Sonne of the Sunno, for his care and courage to com passe 
tho oarth. But thoy rnado their greatest adoration to /an 
Idol called Vitzilipuztli, tho which in all this region they 
called the most puissant, and Lord of all things ; for this 
cause the Mexicaincs built him a Temple, the greatost, the 
fairest, the highest, and the most sumptuous of all other. 
The scituation and beautie thereof may wcl bo'conicctured 
by the ruines which yet remaino in tho midst of tho Cittie 
of Mexico. But heero tho Mexicaines Idolatrio hath bin 
more pernicious and hurtfull thon that of the Yncas, as wee 
shall see plainer lieereafter, for that the greatest part of 
their adoration and idolatrie was employed to Idols, and not 
to naturall things, although they did attribute naturall 
effects to these Idolls, as mine, multiplication of cattell, 
warre, and generation, even as the Creeks and Latins have 
forged Idolls of Phoebus, Mercuric, Iupiter, Minerva, and of 
Mars. To conclude, Vhoso shall neorely looke into it, shall 
finde this manner which the Divell hath vsed to deceive tho 
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Indians, to bo tlio same wherewith heo hath deceived, the 
Grcckes and Romans, and other ancient Gentiles, giving- 
them to vnderstand flint these notable creatures, tlio Suimo 
Moonc, Starrcs, and Jiloments, had power and authoritio to 
doe good or liarine to rnen. And although God hath created 
all these things for the vse of man, yet hath man s© much 
forgotto himselfe as to rise vp against him. Moreover, ho 
hath itnbascd himselfo to creatures that are inforiour vnto 
liirnselfe, worshiping and calling vpou their workes, for- 
saking his Creator. As the Wise man saint h well in these 
wordes, “All men are vaino and abused that liave not the 
knowledge of God, seeing they could not kntfw him, that is, 
by the things that seemed good vnto them : and although 
they have beheld his workes, yet have they not attained to 
know the author and maker thereof, but they have boleovod 
that the fire*, windo, swift airo, tho course of the starres, 
great rivers, with Sunno and Moono, were Gods and 
governours of the world; and being in love with theheautio 
of^theso things, they thought they should esteeine them as 
Gods.” It is reason they should consider how much more 
faire the Creator is, seeing that he is the Author of beauties 
aiid makes all things. Moreover, if they admire the power 
and effects of these things, thereby they may vnderstand 
how much more mightiejiee is that gave them their being, 
for by the beautio and greahics of the creatures, they may 
iudgo what tho Maker is. Hitherto are the wordes of the 
Booke of Wisdome, from whence we may draw a good and 
strong argument, to overthrow the Idolatrio of lnfidells, 
who seeke rather to servo tho creature then the Creator, as 
the Apostle doth iust-ly reprehend them. But for as much 
as this is not of our present subiect, and that it hath been 
sufficiently treated of in the Sermons written against the 
errors of the Indians, it shall bee sufficient now' to shew 
that they did worship the great- Got?, and their vaino and 
lying gods all of one fashion ; for their manor to pray to 
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Viracoclin, to tlio Sun no, tlio Starres, aiul tlio rest of tlioir Lln - v - 
Idolls, was to open tlioir hands, and to make a certaino 
sound with their mouthes, like people that kissed, and to 
nske that which every ono desired in offering liis sacrifices, 
yet was there great difference betwixt the words they vsed 
in spfaking to the great Ticciviraeoeha , 1 to whom they did 
attribute the ehccfo power and eomniandement over all 
things, and those they vsed to others, the which every ono 
did worship privately in his house, as Clods or particular 
Lords, saying that they were their intercessors to this great 
Ticciviraeoeha. 'This maner of worship, opening the hands, 
and as it werb kissing, hath something like to that which 
fob had in horror, as fit for Idolaters, saying, “ Jf I'liavc lobxxxii. 
kissed my hands with my mouth, beholding the Kunno 
when it shines, or the Moono when it is light, tlio which is 
a great iniquities and to deny the most gresifc God.” 

♦ « 

Chat. v. — Of tlm Idolatry the Indians vsed to particular 
lit i nys. 

Tho Divoll hath not bene contented to make these blihde 
Indians to worshippe the Sunne, Moone, Starres, Earth 
and Sea, and many other general), tilings in naturo, but lice 
hath passed on further, giving them for God, and making 
them subicct to baso and abiect things, and for the most 
part, filthy and infamous. No man ncedes to woonder at 
this barbarous blindnes, if hee remember what tho’Apostlo a<>“. >• 
speaketh of Wise men and Philosophers. That having 
knowne God, they did not glorifie him, nor give him thankes 
as to their God, but they were lost in their own imagina- 
tions and conceipts, and their hearts were hardened in their 
follies, and they have changed the glory and deity of tho 

1 “ Aticsi-Uiracocha", according to Molina. From “Atic”, a con- 
inoror. 

6 *2 
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l™. t. otomall God into shews and figures of vaine and corruptible 
things, as men, birds, beasts, and serpents ; we know well 
that the KgJ’ptians did worship tho Dogge of Osiris, the 
Cow of Isis, and tho Slieepo of Ammon ; tho Homans did 
worship the goddesso F ebrua, of Feavers, and tho Tarpoien 
Goose ; and Athones tho wiso woman, tho Cocke, and tho 
Haven, and such other like vanities and mockeries, whereof 
the auntient Histories of tho Gentiles aro full. Men fell 
into this great misery, for that they would not subiect 
themselves to the Lawo of tho true God and Creator, as 
Saint Athanasius dootli learnedly handle, writing against 
Idolatry. Rut it is wonderfull strange to spo the excosso 
which hath beeno at the Indies, especially in Peru ; for they 
worshipped rivers, fouutaines, tho mouthes of rivers, 
otitries of inountainos, rockes or great stones, hillcs and tho 
tops of mountains, which they call Apachitas, and they 
* hold thorn for matters of great devotion. To concludo, 
thgy did worship all things in nature which seemed to 
them remarkable and different from the rest, as acknow- 
ledging some particular dcitio. 

They shewed mo in Caxamalca of Nasca a little hill or 
groat mount of sand, which was tho chiefo Idoll or Huaca of 
the Antieqts. I demaunded of them what divinitio they 
found in it? They answered, that they did worship it for 
tho woondor, bfcing a very high mount of sand, in the midst 
of very thicko mountains of stone. Wee had needo in the 
cittio of Kings of great store of great wood for the 
melting of a Bell, and therefore they cut downo a great 
dofonned tree, which for tho grsatnesse and antiquitie 
thereof had beeno a long time the Oratorio and Huaca of 
tho Indians. And they belecved there was a certain© 
Divinity in any thing that was extraordinary and strange in 
his kinde, attributing the like vnto small stones and 
niettalls; yea, vnto rootes and fruites of the earth, as the 
rootes they call Papas. There is a strange kinde which they 
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jail Llallahuas, which they kissed and worshipped. They L,1,v * 
lid likewise worshippe Itaarcs, Lions, Tygres, and Snakes, 

;o the end they sliould not hurt tlicm ; and such as their 
jods bee, such are the things they oiler vnto them in their 
vorshippe. They have vsed as they goo by the way, to 
■ast, *in tho crosse waves, on the Julies, and toppes of 
nountaines, which they call Apachitas , 1 olde shooos, 
bathers, and coca chewed, being “an hoarb they vse much. 

Vnd when thovhavo nothing left, they cast a stone as an 
dfring, that they might passe freely, and have greater 
bree, tho which'they say increaseth by this mcaues, as it is 
eported in it provinciall Council of Peru. And therefore p. ,nci1 -. .. 
hey findo in the hie wayes great henpes of stones olle red , 1,1 2> cup,ul> - 
ind such other things. The like folliedid the Antionts vse, 

>f wliomo it is spoke in the Proverbs. “ Like vnto liim that Prou. xxvi. 
dfereth stones vnto the bill of Mercuric, such a one is hoe 
lmt honouretli fooles,”- meaning that a man shall reape no 
uore fruit nor profit of the second than the first, for that 
heir God Mercury, made of stone, dooth not ackifow- 
edgo any ottering, neyther doth a f’oole any honour that is 
loono him. They vsed another oftring no lesso absurd, 
lulling tho liairo from the eyebrowes to offer it to ‘tho 
iunne, hills, Apachitas, to ilio winds, or to any other thing 
hey feare. Such is tho miseries that many fncTiaus have 
ived in, and do to this day, whom tho (livell doth abuse, 
iko very babes, with any foolish illusion whatsoever. So 
looth Saint Chrysostome i» one of his Homilies compare 
hem, but the servants of God, which labour to draw them 

0 salvation, ought not contemno theso follies and child- 
shnesse, being sufficient to plungo these poore abused 
reatui is into eternall perdition; but they ought with good 
nd cleere reasons to draw them from so great ignorance. 

1 Correctly “ Apacheota”. Sec G. de hi I V</a, i, p. 117. 

* “ As lie that bindeth a stone in a sling, so is he that giveth honour * 

) a fool .” — Proverbs xxvi, v. 8. 
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For in truetli it is a matter woorthy of consideration, to soo 
how they subiect themselves to such as instruct them in tlio 
true way of life. There is nothing’ among all the creatures 
more beautifull than the Sunne, which all the Gentiles did 
commonly worship. A disercete captaine and good Chris- 
tian told me that he had with a good reason perswadod the 
Indians that tho Sunne was no god. He required the 
Cacique or chicle Lord to give him an Indian that wore 
light, to carry him a letter ; which doomyho saido to tho 
Cacique, Tell me who is Lord and chiefe, either this Indian 
that carries tho letter, or thou that dost send him ? Tho 
Cacique answered, without doubt I am, for ho dootli but 
what I commaund him. Even so replied the Captaine, is it 
of tho Sunno wo see, and the Creator of all things. For 
that tho 8 mine is but a servant to the most high Lorde, 
which, by his comnmundoment, runncs swiftly, giving light 
to all nations. Thus thou scest it is against reason to yeeld 
that honour to the Sunne which is due to the Creator and 
Lord of all. The Captaino’s reason pleased them all ; and 
tho Cacique with his Indians sayde it was truetli, and they 
were much pleased, to vndcrstand it. 

They report of one of the Kings Yncas, a man of a 
subtill spirite, who, seeing that all his predecessors had 
worshipped the Sunne, said that hoc did not take tho Sunne 
to be God, neither could it be, for that God was a great 
Lord, who with great quiet and leasuro performcth his 
workes, and that the Sunno doth never cease his course, 
saying that the thing which laboured so much could not 
seomo to be God. 1 AVherein hee spake truth. Even so, 
when tliey shew the Indians their blind errors by lively and 
plain© reasons, they are presently perswaded and yceldo 
admirably to tho truetli. 

1 This was lluayna Cenpac. i>ce G. deJa Ycga y ii, p. 446. 
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CfiAi*. VI. — Of another In mte of idolatry rpon the, dead. 

There is an oilier kimle of idolatry, very ditto rent from L,n - v * 
tins rest, which tho (l entiles liavo vsed for tho deads sako 
win hih they loved and esteemed; and it soemeth that the 
AViso man would give vs to vmlerstand, that tho beginning 
of idolatry proceeded thence, saying thus: “The seeking of 21 - ,Vb 
I dolles was (he beginning of fornication, and tho bringing 
vp of them is the destruction of life. For they were not from 
the beginning, ifeither shall they continue for over, but tho 
vanitio and idlenesse of men hath found out this invention, 
therefore shall they shortly come to an end; for when a 
father mourned heavily for tho death of his miserable sonne, 
lie made for his consolation an image of tho dead man, and 
boganno to worshippe him as a god, who a little before had 
ended his dales like a mortull man, commanding his servants 
to make ceremonies and sacrifice* in remembrance of him. 

Thus in processo of time this vngratious custome waging 
strong was held for a lawo, and Images were worshipped 
by tho eommaundement of Kings and Tirantes. Then they 
boganno to doe tho like to them that were absent, and such 
as they could not honour in presence, being farro off, they 
did worship in this sort, causing [ho Images of*ivmgs to bo 
brought whom they would worship, supplying, by this 
invention, their absence whom they desired to flatter. The 
curiositie of excellent workmen increased this Idolutrio, for 
these Images were made so excellent by their Art, 'that tho 
ignorant were provoked to worshippe them, so as by tho 
perfection of their Arte, pretending to content them that 
gave them to make, they drew Pictures and Images farro 
more excellent ; and tho common people, ledde with tho 
shew and grace of the worke, did liolde and csteemo him 
for a God, whomc before they had honoured as a man. And 
this was the miserable errour of men, wlio sometimes 
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yeelding to their affection and senco, sometimes to the 
llattcrie of their Kings, did attribute vnto stones the incom- 
municable name of God, worshipping them for Gods.” 

All this is in the booke of Wisdonie, woorthy to be noted; 
and such as are curious in the search of Antiquities shall 
Unde that the beginning of idolatry were these Images of 
the dead. I say idolatry, which is properly the worship of 
Idolles and Images; for that it is not certaiuo that this 
other idolatry, to worship the creatures, as the Sunne and 
and the hostes of heaven, or the number of Planets and 
Star res, whereof mention is made in the Prophets, hath 
bcone after the idolatry of Images, although without doubt 
they have mado idols in honour of the Sunne, the Moone, 
and the Earth. Returning to our Indians; they came to the 
height of Idolatry by the same meanes tho Scripture 
maketh mention of: first they had a care to keepo tho 
bodies of tlieir Kings and Noblemen whole, from any ill 
scent or corruption above two hundred yeares. In this 
sorto wore their Kings Yncas in Cusco, every one in his 
Chappell and Oratorio, so as the Marquis of Cafiete being 
Viceroy, to root out Idolatry, caused three or fouro of their 
gods to be drawno out and carried to the city of Kings, 
which bre^e a great admiration, to see these bodies (dead 
so many yeares before) remaine so fairo and also whole. 1 
Every one of thfcse Kings Yncas left all his treasure and 
revenues to entertaino tho place of worshippe where his 
body was layed, and there were many Ministers with all his 
familie dedicated to his servico ; for no King successor did 
vsurpo the treasures and plate of his predecessor, but he 
did gather all new for hiinselfe, and his pallace. They 
were not content with this Idolatry to dead bodies, but also 
they made their figures and representations; and eveiy 
King in his life time caused a figure to t be made whorein he 
was represented, which they called Huauque, which signifieth 
1 See G. dc la Vega , ii, p. 91. 
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brother, for that ^they should doo to this Image, during his L lB ' 
life and death, as much honor and reverence as to himself. 

They carryed this linage to the warres, and in procession for 
rain or fay re weather, making sundry fcastes and sacrifices 
vnto them. There have beeno many of theso Idollos in Cusco, 
and iif that territorie, but nowo they say that this supersti- 
tion of worshipping of stones hath altogether ceased, or for 
the most part, after they had bVcne discovered by the 
diligence of the Licentiate Polo, and tho first was that of 
tho Ynca Korea, chief of tho faction or raco of Ilanan 
Cusco. And we find that among other Nations they had in 
great estimation and reverence the bodies of their prede- 
cessors, and did likewise worship their Images. 


CiTAr. vii. — Of Superstitions they vsed to the Dead. 

The Indians of Peru bcleevcd commonly that the Soules 
lived after this life, and that the good were in glorie lind 
the bad in paino; so as there is little diflicultie to perswade 
them to theso articles. But they are not yet come to tho 
knowledge of that point, that the bodies should rise with 
the soules. And therefore they did vse a wonderfull care, 
as it is saide, to preserve tho bgdies which they honoured 
after death j to this end their successors, gave them gar- 
ments, and made sacrifices vnto them, especially tho Kings 
Yncas, being accompanied at their funeralls with a great 
number of servants and women for his service in the other 
life ; and therefore on^ the day of his decease they did put 
to depth the woman he had loved best, his servants and 
officers, that they might serve him in the other life. 

Whenas Huayna Ccapac died (who was father to Atahu- 
alpa, at what time tho Spaniards entred), they put to death 
aboue a thousand persons of all ages and conditions, for his 
service, to accompany him in the other life ; after maify 
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songs and drnnkennes they slow thorn; and those that 
woro appointed to death, hold themselves Happy. They did 
sacrifice many things vnto tlionr, especially yong children, 
and with the blond they made a stroake on tlie dead mans 
face, from ono care to the other. This superstition and 
inhmnanitic, to kill both men and women, to nccoir.puuio 
and servo the dead in the other life, hath bcene followed by 
others, and is at this day vsed amongst some other barbarous 
Nations. And as IVlo writes, it hath boono in a manor 
gonorall throughout all the Indies. The venerable Bede 
reportes, that before the Englishmen were Converted to the 
Gospel they had the same cuslome, to kill men to accom- 
pany and servo the dead. It is written of a Portngall, who, 
being captive among the Barbarians, had bcene hurt with 
a dart, so as ho lost one eye, and as they would havo 
sacrificed him to accompany a Nobleman that was dead, bee 
said vnto them that those that were in the other life would 
make small account of the dead if they gave him a blind 
ma*. for a companion, and that it were better to give him an 
attendant that had both his eyes. This reason being found 
good by tho Barbarians they let him go. Besides this super- 
stition of sacrificing men to tho dead, booing used but to 
great Personages, there is another far more general ami 
common iJPidl tho Indies, which is to set mcate and drinke 
vpon the grave of the dead, imagining they did feede thereon: 
tho which hath likewise beeno an error amongst tho Ancients, 
as saint Augustino writes, and therefore they gave them 
meato and drinke. At this day many Indian Infidells doe 
secretly draw their dead out of the churchyard and burie 
thorn on liilles, or vpon passages of mountains, or else in 
their owno houses. They havo also vsed to put gold and 
silver in their mouth, hands, and bosoine, and to apparel! 
them with now garments, durable and well lined, vuder 
the horse. 

' They bcleeve that the soules of tho dead waudred vp and 
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downc and induro col do, thirst, hunger, and travcll, and for 
this cause they make their anniversaries, carrying them 
clodies, meate, and drinke. So as the Prelates, in their 
Svnodes, above all things, give charge to their Priests to let 
the Indians vnderstand, that the offerings that are set vpon 
the sepulchre is not to feedo the dead hut for the poor and 
ministers, and that (led alone dooth feedo the soules in tho 
other life, seeing they neither cato nor drinke any oorporall 
thing, being very needefull they should vnderstand it, lest 
they should convert this religious vso into a superstition of 
the gentiles as uAny doe. 


Ciiai*. vi it.— Of tin' manual' of biinjimj Ilia dead, amomj 
the Me.rtcaine and sundrie other Nation s, 

having reported what many nations of Peru have done 
with their dead, it shall not be from the purpose to make 
particular mention of the Mcxicaines in this poynt, whtrso 
mortuaries were much solomnifiod and full of notable follies. 
It was the office of the priests and religious of Mexico (who 
lived there with a strange observance, as shall bo said here- 
after) to interre the (load and doc their obsequies. The 
places where they buried them wa£ in their gardens, and in 
flic courts of their owne houses ; others carried them to tho 
places of sacrifices which were doono in tho mountainos ; 
others burnt them, and after buryod tho ashes in theyr 
Temples, and they buryod them all with whatsoever they 
had of apparel, stones, and jcwells. They did put tho ashes 
of such as were burnt into pots, and with them the jcwells, 
stories, and earerings of tho dead, how rich and pretious 
soever. They did sing tho fuuerall offices like to answeres, 
and did often lift vp the dead bodies, dooitig many cere- 
monies. At these mortuaries they did eate and drinke, and 
if it were a person of qnalitie they gave apparroll to all such 
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Lin - y * as camo to the interrcment. When any one dyed they layd 
him open in a chamber, vntill that all his kinsfolkes and 
friendes were come, who brought presents vnto tho dead, 
and saluted him as if he were living. And if he wore a King 
or a Lord of some towno, they offered him slaves to be put 
to death with him, to the end they might serve him vn tho 
other world. They likewise put to death his priest or cliap- 
laino (for overy Noble than had a priest which administred 
these ceremonies within his house), and then they killed him 
that hce might execute his office with the dead. They like- 
wise killed his cooke, his butler, his dwarVos and deformed 
men, by whom ho was most served ; neyther did they spare 
the very brothers of the dead, who had most served them : 
for it was a greatnesse amongest tho Noble men to bo served 
by tlicyr brethren and tho rest. Finally they put to death 
all of his traino for tho entertaining of his house in tho other 
world ; and lest poverty should opprosso them they buried 
with them much wealth, as goldo, silver, stones, curtius of 
exquisite worke, bracelets of gold, and other rich peeces. 
And if they burned tho dead, they vsed tho liko with all his 
servants and ornaments they gave him for the other world. 
Then tooke they all the ashes they buryed with very great 
solemnity, Tho obsequies continued tenne dayes, with songs 
of plaints, and lamentatigns, and tho priests carried away 
the dead with qp many ceremonies, and in so great number 
as they couldo scarce accoumpt them. To the Captaines and 
Noblemen they gave trophees and marks of honour accord- 
ing to their enterprises and valor imployed in tho warres 
and governements ; for this effect they had armes and par- 
ticular blasons. They carried these markes or blasons to 
the place where he desired to be buried or burnt, marching 
before tho body, and accompanying it, as it were, in pro- 
cession, where the priests and officers of the Temple went 
with diverse furnitures and ornaments, some casting 
incense, others singing, and some sounding of mournefull 
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flutes and drummes, which did much increase the sorrow of 
his kinsfolkcs and subjects. The priest who did the office 
was decked with the markes of tho idoll which the noblo 
man had represented, for all noble men did represent idollcs, 
and carried the name of some one, and for this occasion they 
wero Esteemed and honoured. The order of knighthoodo 
did commonly carry these forsaide markes. He that should 
bo burnt, being brought to the phlco appoynted, they invi- 
roned him with wood of pine trees and all his baggage, then 
set they fire vnto it, increasing it still with goornio wood, 
vntill that all wSro converted into ashes, then came there 
foorth a Priest attired liko a Divell, having mouthes vpon 
every ioynt of him, and many eyes of glasse, holding a great 
stafle with tho which lico did mingle all tho ashes very 
boldly and with so terrible a gesture, as he terrified all the 
assistants. Sometimes the minister had other different 
liabites according to the qualitio of tho dead. I have 
made this digression of obsequies and funcralls vpon the 
idolatry and superstition they had to the dead. It is reason 
to returne now to our chiefe subject and to finish this 
matter. 


Chap. ix. — Tho fourth and last Icinde of Idolatry the Indians 
vsed, especially the Mejsicaines, to Images and Idoll s. 

Although in tructh God is greatly offended with these 
above named Idolatries, where they woorship the creatures; 
yet the holy Ghost dotfy much more reproove and condemne 
another kind of idolatry, and that is of those that worship 
Images and figures made by tho hand of men, which have- 
nothing else in them but to be of wood, stone, or mettall, 
and of such forme as God hath givon them. And therefore 
the Wiseman speaketh thus of such people, ''They are 
miserable, whose hopes may be counted among the dead, 
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L,n< v - that have called the workes of mens liandcs gods, as guide, 
~~ silver, and the invention of the likcncs of bcastes, .or a 
frnitlesso stone, which hath nothing more in it than anliqui- 
tio. ,, And lice dootli divinely follow this proposition against 
this ei^rour and follio of the Gentiles ; as also tlie Prophets 
Tsn„ xiiv. Tsaiah. Jeremiah, Baruc, and King David, doe troate thereof 

Icnu. x. 

r"a!“cxiii' lxm V ] y- ^ 18 convenient and necessary that the ministers 
of Christ which doe repVoovo the errors of idolatry, should 
have a good sight, and consider well these reasons which 
the holy-Ghost doth so lively set downe, being all reduced 
1 1 < isca viii. into a short sentence by the Prophet liosca, “Ho that hath 
made them was a workeman, and therefore Can they be no 
gods, therefore the Calfo of Samaria shalho liko the Spiders 
webbe / 1 Returning to our purpose, there hath becno 
great curiositie at the Indies in making of idolles and 
pictures of diverse formes and matters, which they wor- 
shipped for gods, and in Peru they called them iluacas, 
being commonly of fowle and deformed beasts ; at the least, 
such as I have scene, were so. I beloove verily that the 
Divel, in whoso honour they made these idolles, was pleased 
to cause himselfo to be worshipped in these deformities, and 
iiftrueth it was found so, that the Divell spake and answered 
in many of these JInacas or idolls, and his priests and 
ministers came to those* Oracles of the father of lies, and 
such as lie is, swell were liis counsells and prophesies. In the 
provinces of New S paine, Mexico, Tcscuco, Tlascalla, Cholula, 
and in the neighbour countries to this realmo, this kinde of 
idolatry hath beene more practised than in any other realmo 
of the world. And it is a prodigjous thing to heare the 
superstitions rchersed that they have vsed in that poynt, of 
the which it shall not be vnpleasant to speake something. 
The chicfest idoll of Mexico was, as 1 have sayde, Vitzilipuztli. 
It was an image of wood, like to a man, set vpon astoole 
of the colour of azure, in a brankard or litter ; at every 
corner was a, piece of wood in forme of a Serpant's head. 
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Tlio stoolo signified that he was set in heaven : this idoll _ 
liadde ;ill the forehead azure, and had a hand of azure vndcr 
[lie nose from one caro to another : vpon his head he had 
a rich plume of feathers, like to the heako of a small bird, 
the which was covered on the toppo with gold burnished 
very terowne: heo had in his left hand «a white target, with 
the figures of five pine apples made of white feathers, set in 
a tmsso : and from above issued fdrtli a crest of gold, and 
at his sides lice liadde fouro dartes, which (the Moxieaincs 
say) laid becue sent from heaven to do those notes and pro- 
wesses which shall be spoken of. In his right hand he had 
an azured stiffle, eutto in fashion of a, waving snake. All 
those ornaments, with the rest, had their meaning, as tho 
Moxieaincs doe shew : the name of Vitziliputzli signilics 
the left hand of a shining feather . 1 

I will speakc heercafter of the prowde Temple, tho sacri- 
fices, feasts, and ceremonies of this great idoll, being very 
notable things. But at this present wo will only shew that 
this idoll, thus richly appareled and deekt, was set vpon an 
high Altnre in a small pooce or boxo, well covered with 
linnon clothes, iowells, feathers, and ornaments of golde, 
with many rundles of feathers, tho fairest and most exqui- 
site that could bo found : lice had alwaies a eurtine before 
him for the greater veneration. loyning to the chamber or 
eliappell of this idoll, there was a peoco of lesse worko, and 
not so well beautified, where there was another idoll they 
called Tlaloc. These two idolls were alwaies together, for that 
they held them as companions, and of c<juall power* There 
was another idoll in Mexico, much esteemed, which was the 
god of repentance, and of jubilies and pardons for their 
sinnes. They called this idoll Tczeatlipnca; he was niado 
of a blacko shining stone like to lay cl , 2 being attired with 
some ornamental devises after their manner; it had earcrings 
of golde and silver, and through the nether lippe a small 
1 “ SinieRtra rto plum a rdmnhrntite." * “ A*auiirJiL , . w 
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tube of cristall, in length halfe a foote : in the which they 
sometimes put a greene feather, and sometimes an azured, 
which made it resemblo sometimes an emerald, and some- 
times a turquois : it had the haire broided and bound vp 
with a hairo-laco of golde burnished, at the end whereof did 
hang an care of goldo, with two firebrands of smoake painted 
therein, which did signifio the prayors of the afflicted and 
sinners that ho heard, when they recommended themselves 
vnto him. Betwixt the two eares hanged a number of 
small herons. Ho had a iewell hanging at his necke, so 
groat that it covered all his stomacke : c vpon his armes 
bracelets of golde; at his navill a rich greona stone; and in 
his left hand a fanno of pretious feathers, of greene, azure, 
and yellow, which came forth of a looking glasse of golde, 
shining and well burnished, and that signified, that within 
this looking glasse lioo savve whatsoever was doone in 
the world. They called this mirror or plate of goldo Mac - 
limy a, which signifies his glasse for to looke in. In his 
right hand lie held fouro dartes, which signified the chas- 
tisement hoe gave vnto tho wicked for their sinnes. And 
therefore they feared this idoll most, lest he should discover 
their faults and offences. At his feast they had pardon of 
their sinnes, which was made every foure years, as shalbe 
declared lieercaffcer. They held this idoll Tezcatlipuca for 
tho god of droqght, of famine, barrennesse, and pestilence : 
And therefore they paynted him in another forme, being set 
in great maiesty vppon a stoole compassed in with a red 
curtin, ‘painted and wrought with the heads and bones of 
dead men. In the left hand it had a target with five 
pinos, like vnto pine apples of cotton : and in tho right a 
little dart, with a threatening countenaunce, and the armo 
stretch t out, as if he would cast it ; and from the target 
came fouro dartes. It had the countenance of an angry 
man, and in choler, the body all painted blacke, and the 
head full of Quales feathers. They vsed great superstition to 
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this idoll, for the feare they had of it. In Cholula, which is Lin - v - 
a coni in on weal tli of Mexico, they worshipt a famous idoll, 
which was the god of marchandise, being to this day greatly 
given to traflicke. They called it Qnetzaalcoatl. 

This idoll was in a great place in a templo very high : it 
had about it goldo, silver, jewclls, very rich feathers, and 
habites of divers colours. It had the forme of a man, but 
the visage of a little bird with a red bill, and above a combo 
full of wartes, having rankes of teeth, and tho tonguo hang- 
ing out. It carried vpon the head a pointed myter of 
painted paper, a^sitho in the hand, and many toyos of goldo 
on tho leggca; with a thousand other foolish inventions, 
whereof all had their significations ; and they worshiped it, 
for that he enriched whome hee pleased, as Memnon and 
IMutus. Jn trueth this name which tho Cholnlanos gavo to 
their God was very litte, although they vndorstoode it not: 
they called it Quctzaaleoatl, signifying colour of a rich feather, 
for such is the divcll of covetousnes.se. Thcso barbarous 
peoplo contented not themselves to have gods oncly, but 
they had goddesses also, as the Fables of Foots have brought 
in, and the blind gentility of tho Greckcs and ltomans 
worshipt them. The cliiefo goddesse they worshipt was 
called Tozi, which is to say our grandmother, who, as tho 
Histories of Mexico report, was daughter to the king of 
Culbuacan, who was tho first, they Honed by tho eommaunde- 
ment of Vitzliputzli, whom they sacrificed in this sort, being 
his sister, and then they beganne to flea men in their sacri- 
fices, and to clothe the living with the skinnes* of the 
sacrificed, having learned that their gods were pleased there- 
with, as also to pull the hearts out of them they sacrificed, 
which they learned of their god, who pulled out the hearts 
of such as he punished in Tulla, as shall be sayd in his place. 

One of these goddesses they worshipt had a sonne, who was a 
great hunter, whome they of Tlascalla aftenvardes tooke for 
a god, and those were ennemies to the Mexicaines, by whoso* 
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ayde the Spaniardcs wonno Mexico. The province of 
Tlascalla is very fit for limiting, and the people are much 
given therevnto. They therfore made a great feast vnto 
this idoll, whom they painted of such a forme as it is not 
now needefull to loose any time in the description thereof. 
The feast they made was pleasant, and in this sort : nThey 
sounded a Trumpet at the break o of day, at tho sound 
whereof they all assembled with their bowes, arrows, netts, 
and other instruments for hunting : then they went in pro- 
cession with theyr idoll, being followed by a great number 
of people to a high mountayne, vpon tlifi toppo whereof 
they had made a bower of leaves, and in the middest thereof 
an A ltare richly deokt, where-vpon they placed the idoll. 
They marched with a great bruit of Trumpcttcs, Cornets, 
Flutes, and Druuunes, and being come vnto the place they 
invironod this monutaiue on all sides, putting fire to it oil 
all partes : liy meanos whereof manic beasts flew foorth, as 
stagges, Connies, hares, foxes, and woolves, which went to 
tilt* ioppe flying from the fire. These hunters followed after 
with great cries and noyso of diverse instruments, hunting 
them to the top before the idoll, whither lied such a num- 
ber of beastos, in so great a prea.se, that they leaped oue 
vpon another, vpon the people, and vppon tho Altarc, 
wherein they tooko great, delight. Then tooko they a gveat 
number of I host* beasts, and sacrificed them before the idoll, 
as stagges and other great beasts, pulling out their hearts, 
a* they vse in the sacrifice of men, and with tho like cere- 
mony : ‘which done, they tooko all their prey vppon their 
shoulders, and retired with their idoll in the same manner 
as they came, and entered the eit\y laden with all these 
things, very ioyfull, with great store of musieke, trumpets, 
and drummes, vntill they came to the Temple, where they 
placed their idoll with great reverence and solcmnitio. 

I hov presently went to prepare their venison, wherewith 
they made a banquet to all the people ; and after dinner 
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tlicy made? their jdayes, representations, and daunces before 
tli o idoll, They had a great number of other idolles, of 
gods and goddesses ; but the chiefe wore of tho Moxieaino 
Nation, and the neighbour people as is saide. 


Chaf. x. — Of a strange manner of Idolatry practised amongst 
the Mwicacnw. 

As wo have saide that the kings Yncas of Peru caused 
Images to bo made to their likonesse, which they called 
their Guacos or Brothers, 1 causing them for to be honored 
like themselves : even so the Moxicains have done of their 
gods, which was in this sorte. They tooke a captive, such 
as they thought good ; and afore they did sacrifice him vnto 
their idolls, they gave him the name of the idoll, to whomo 
hee should be sacrificed, and apparelled him with tho 
same ornaments like their idoll, saying, that he did repre- 
sent the same idoll. And during the time that this repre- 
sentation lasted, which was for a yecre in some feasts, 'in 
others sixo moncths, and in others lesse, they reverenced 
and worshipped him in tho same manor as the proper idoll ; 
and in the meano time he did eate, drincke, and was merry. 
When heo went through tho streetes, the people came 
forth to worship him, and every one brought him an almes, 
with children and sicke folkcs, that he might eurt3 them, 
and bless them, suffering him to doe all things at his plea- 
sure, onely heo was accompanied with tonne or twelve men 
lest ho should flic. And he (to the end he might be rever- 
enced as he passed) sometimes sounded vppon a small flute, 
that the people might prepare to worship him. Tho feast 
being come, and hee growne fatte, they killed him, opened 
him, and eat him, making a solempno sacrifice of him. 

In trueth, it was a pittifull thing to consider in what sort 
Sathan held this people in his subjection, and doth many to 
1 Uuaca was a sacred thing or place. Ifumiijur is brother in Qnieluia. 
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T,IH ' v ‘ this day, which commit the like cruelties and abominations, 
with the los.se of the miserable soulos and bodies of such as 
they offer to him, and ho laughs and mockcs at the follie of 
these pooro miserable creatures, who deserve well for their 
offences, to bo forsaken of the most high God, to the power 
of tlieir adversary, whom they have chosen for thoh* god 
and support. But seeing woe havo spoken sufficient of the 
Indians idolatrio ; it foil owes that wo treato of tlieir Religion, 
or rather Superstition, which they vso in their sacrifices, 
temples, ceremonies, and the rest. 


Chap. xi. How the Dealt hath laboured to make himself 
ctpialf onto God , and to Imitate him In his Sacrifices , 

Ju t aj Ion, and Sacraments. 


John v. 


Kxuii. vii. 


Before wee come to this point, we ought to consider one 
thing, which is worthie of speciall regard, the which is, how 
the Divell, by his pride, hath opposed himself to God ; and 
that which God, by his wisedome, hath decreed for his 
honour and service, and for the good and health of man, 
the Divell strives to imitate and to pervert, to bee honoured, 
and to cause men to be damned : for as we see the great 
God hath Sacrifices, 1'rietts, Sacraments, Religious Prophets, 
and Ministers, dedicated to his divine service and holy cere- 
monies, so the Divell hath his sacrifices, priests, his kinds 
of sacraments, his ministers appointed, his secluded and 
fained ‘holinesse, with a thousand sortes of false prophets. 
All which will be pleasant to vnderstand, being declared in 
particular, and of no small fruit© for him that shall remem- 
ber, how the Divell is the father of lies, as the truth saieth 
in the Gospel ; and therefore hoc seckes to vsurpo to him- 
scltc the gloiio of God, and to counterfeit the light by his 
darknos. The Sogth-saieus of Egipt, taught by their master 
bnthan, laboured to do wonders, like vnto those of Moses 
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and Aaron, to bo equall vnto thorn. Wo roado in the Booko 
of Indies, of that Micas, Priest of the vaino Idoll, which 
vsod tho saino ornaments which were vsed in tho Tabornaclo 
of the true God, as tho Dpliod, tho Seraphin, and other 
tilings. There is scarce any thing instituted by Iosus 
Christ our Saviour in liis Lawe of liis Gospel, tho which 
the Divoll hath not counterfeited in some sort, and carried 
to his Gentiles, as may be soono in* reading that which wo 
hold for certaino, by tho report of men worthio of credito, 
of the customes and ceremonies of tho Indians, whereof wo 
will treato in this Booko. 


Chap, xn .—OftlM 1 'em [Acs that were found at the Indies. 

Beginning then with their Temples, oven as tho great 
God would have a house dedicated, where his holy name 
might bo honoured, and that it should be particularly vowed 
to his service ; even so tho Devil, by his wicked practises, 
porswaded Infidclls to build him prowd Temples, and par- 
ticular Oratories and Sanctuaries. In every Province of 
Peru, there was one principall Guaca, 1 or house of adoration; 
and besides it, tliero was one gcncrall throughout all tho 
Kingdomo of tho Yncas; amongst tho which there hath 
beeno two famous aud notable, the one which they called 
Pachacamac, is fouro leagues from Lima, whereat this day 
they see the ruinos of a most ancient aud great building, 
out of tho which Francisco Bizarre and liis people drew in- 
finite treasure, of vessell and pottes of gold and silver, 
which they brought when they tooko the Ynca Atahualpa. 
There are certaine memories and discourses which say, 
that in this Temple tho Divell did speako visibly, and 
gave answers by his Oracle, and that sometimes they did 
see a spotted snako ; and it was a thing very common aud 

m 
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1,1 l ~‘ approved at the Indies, that the Dovill spake and answered 
in these false Sanctuaries, deceiving this miserable people. 
Ihit where the Gospel is entred, and the Crosse of Christ 
planted, the father of lies is become mute, as Plutarch writes 
Iih - 1,0 l»»timo “Cur eessaverit Pithias fondere oracula”: and 
iiin»i. |irc, Justine Marti r treates amply of the silence which Christ 
imposed to devills, which spake by Idolls, as it had been 
before much prophecied of in the holy Scripture. The 
manor which the Infidel Ministers and Enchanters had to 
consult with their gods, was as the Devill had taught them. 
Jt was commonly in the night they entred Backward to their 
idoll, and so went bending their bodies and 'head, after an 
vglie maner, and so they consulted with him. The answer 
he made, was commonly liko vuto a fearofull hissing, or to 
a gnashing which did terrific them ; and all that ho did ad- 
vertise or command them, was but the way to their perdi- 
tion and mine. There are few of these Oracles found now, 
through the mercy of Cod, and great powro of Iesus 
Clirist. There hath beeno in Peru another Temple and 
Oratorio, most esteemed, which was in tho Cittio of Cusco, 
whoic at this day is the luoiiasterio of Santo Domingo. We 
nmy see it hath been a goodly and a stately worke by the 
pavement and stones of tho building, which retnaine to this 
day. This Temple was like to the Pantheon of the Homans, 
lor that it was the house and dwelling of all the gods; for 
the Kings Yneas did there behold the gods of all tho 
Nations and provinces they had conquered, overy Idoll 
having' his private place, whither they of that Province 
came to worship it with an excessive cliargo of things 
which they brought for his servico. And thereby they 
supposed to keep safely in obedienco those Provinces which 
they had conquered, holding their gods as it were in hostage. 
In this samo house was tho Punchao , 1 which was an Idoll of 
the Sunue, of most fine gold, wrought with groat riches of 
1 Piuu’hfw, tho clay; hence the Sun. 
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stones, the which was placed to the East, with so great Art, Jiin - v> 
as the sun at its vising did cast his beanies thereon : and ns 
it was of most fine mettall, his bcamcs did reflect with such 
a brightncs that it seemed another Snnne. Tlie Yncas did 
worship this for their (led, and the Pachayacha , 1 which 
signifies the Creator of heaven. They say, that at tho spoilo 
of tli is so rich a Temple, a souldier had for his part this 
goodly plate of gold of the Sun no.' And as play was then 
in request he lost it all in one night at play, whence come 
the proverb they have in Peru for great gamesters, saying 
that they play tfio Sunno before it riseth . 2 


Chap. xiii. — Of the V rated Temples at Mexico. 

The Superstitions of tho Mcxicuines have without com- 
parison been greater than tho rest, as well in their cere- 
monies as in tho greatnes of their Temples, tho which in 
old time the Spaniards called by this word Cu, which word 
might bee taken from the Handers of Santo Domingo, or of 
Cuba, as many other wordcs that are in vse, tho which aro 
neythcr from Spaino nor from any other language nowvsuall 
among the Indians, as is Mays, Chico, Vaquiano, Chapoton, 
and other like. There was in Mexico, this Cu, tho-famous 
Temple of Vitzilipulzli ; it had a very great circuite and 
within a faire Court. It was built of great stones, in fashion 
of snakes tied one to another, and the circuite was called 
Coatepantli, wliich is a circuite of snakes ; vppon the toppo 
of every chamber and oratorio where tho Idolls were, was a 
fine piller wrought with small stones, black© as iette, set in 
goodly order, the ground raised vp with white and red, 
which below gave a great light ; vpon the top of tho pillar 
were battlements very artificially made, wrought like snails, 

1 Pacha-yaehachic , “ The teacher of the universe”. 

9 Mancio Serra de Leguisamo. Sec 6'. <k la Vega, i, p. 272, and note? 
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supported by two Indians of stono, sitting, holding candle- 
sticks in their hands, the which wore like Croisants gar- 
nished and enriched at the ends with yellow and green 
feathers and long fringes of the same. Within the circuite 
of this court there wero many chambers of religious men, 
and others that were appointed for the service of the Priests 
and Popes, for so they call the soveraigno Priests which 
servo the Iiloll. This Court is so great and spatious, as 
eight or ten thousand persons did dance easily in round 
holding hands, the which was an vsuall customo in that 
Pea lino, although it scemo to many incredible. 

There were fonre gates or entries, at tho East, West, 
North, and South, at every one of these gates beganno a 
(hire cawsey of two or three leagues long. There was in 
the midst of the Lake where the Cittie of Mexico is built 
fonre large cawscies in crosso, which did much beautilio it, 
vpon every portall or entery was a Clod or Jdoll, having tho 
visa go turned to the causey right against the Temple gate 
of Vitziliputzli. There were tliirtio steppes of thirtio fadome 
long, and they divided from the circuit of the court by a 
street© that, went betwixt them ; vpon the toppe of these 
steppes there was a walkc of tliirtio foote broad, all 
plaisterod with clialke, in the midst of which walko was 
a PalliSado artificially nujde of very high trees, ]>lantcd in 
order a fadome^ono from another. Tlieso trees were very 
bigge, and all pierced with small holes from the foote to tho 
ton, and there wero roddes did runne from one tree to 
another; to the which were chained' or tied many dead mens 
heads. Vpon every rod were twentie sculles, and these 
ranches ot sculles continue from the foote to the toppe of 
tho tree. This Pallissado was full of dead mens sculls from 
one end to the other, the which was a wonderful] mournefull 
sight and full of horror. These were tho heads of such as 
had beene sacrificed; for after they wero dead, and had 
"eaten tho ilesh, the head was delivered to tho Ministers of 
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the Temple, which tied them in this sort vntill they fell off 
by morcolls, and then had they a care to set others in their 
places. Vpon the toppo of the Temple were two stones or 
chappells, and in them were tho two Idolls which I have 
spoken of, Vitziliputzli and his companion Tlalot. These 
Chappells wero carved and graven very artificially, and so 
high that to ascend vp to it there was a stairc of stone of 
sixscore steppes. Before these Ohambcrs or Chappells 
there was a Court of fortie foote square, in tho midst 
whereof was a high stone of five hand breadth, poyuted in 
fashion of a Pyra'mide; it was placed there for the sacri- 
ficing of men, for being laid on their backos it made their 
bodies to bend, and so they did open them and pull out 
their hearts, as I shall show heereafler. There were in tho 
Cittio of Mexico eight or nine other Temples, the which 
wore ioyned one to another within one great cireuito and 
had their private staires, their courts, their chambers, and 
their dortoires. The entries of some were to tho East, 
souio to tho West, others to the South, and some to tho* 
North. All these Temples were curiously wrought, and 
compassed in with divers sortes of battlements and pictures, 
with many figures of stones, being accompanied and fortelied 
with great and largo spurres or platformes. They wero 
dedicated to divers gods; but nc\t to the Temple of Vitz- 
iliputzli was that of Tesealipuea, which i^as the god of 
penaunco and of punishments, very high and well built. 

Tlioro were foure steps to ascend, on tho toppo was a flat 
or table of sixo score foote broad, and ioyning vnto it was a 
hall hanged with tapistry and curtins of diverse colours and 
works. The dooro thereof being low and large was al waves 
covered with a vaile, and none but the priests might enter 
in. All this Temple was beutified with diverse images and 
pictures most curiously ; for that these two Temples were 
as the cathedrall churches, and tho rest in respect of them 
as parishes and hermitages ; they wore so spatious and had 
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so many chambers, that there were in them places for the 
ministerie, colleges, sell oolos, and liousos for priests, whereof 
wee will intreatc hecrcafter. This may suffice to conceive 
the devil Is pride and the misery of this wretched nation, 
who with so great oxpenco of their goods, their labour, and 
their lives, did thus serve their capitall onimy, wh6' pre- 
tended nothing more than the destruction of their soules 
and consumption of their bodies. But yet they were well 
pleased, having an opinion in their so great an error that 
they were great and mighty gods to wlioino they did these 
services. 


; Chap. xiv. — Of the Pricstcs and their offices. 

Wo find among all the nations of the world, men specially 
dedicated to the service of the true God, or to the false, 
which serve in sacrifices, and declare vnto the people what 
their gods command them. Thor was in Mexico a strange 
cAriositie vpon this point. And the devill counterfeiting 
the vso-of tho Church of God, hath placed in the order of 
his Priests, somo greater or superiors, and some lesse, tho 
one as Acolites, tfio other as Lcvites, and that which hath 
made me most to woonder, was, that tho devil would vsurpe 
to himselfo the servico of^God ; yea and vso tho same name : 
for tho Mexicqincs in their antient tongue called their hie 
Priests Papes, as they should say soveraiguo Bishops, as it 
nppearcs now by their Histories. The Priests of Yitzliputzli 
succeeded by linages of certaino quarters of the Citty,* de- 
puted for that purpose, and those of other idolls came by 
election, or being offered to tho femplo in their infancy. 
Tho dayly exercise of tho Priestos was to cast incenso on 
tho idollcs, which was doono fouro times in the space of a 
naturall day. The first at breako of day, the second at 
noone, tho third at Sunno setting, and the fourth at mid- 
night. At midnight all tho chiefo officers of the Temple did 
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riso, and in steady of bells, they sounded a long time vpon 
trumpets, cornets and flutes very heavily ; which being 
ended, ho that did the office that weeko stept foortli attyred 
in a white roabo after the Dalmatike manner, with a censor 
in his hand full of coalcs, which he tooke from the harth 
burnMg continually beforo the Altarc; in tho other hand 
he had a purse full of incense, which he cast into tho censor, 
and as ho entred the placo where tlfe idoll was, ho incensed 
it with great reverence, then tooke he a cloth, with tho 
which he wiped the Altar and tho curtins. This doono, they 
went all into a Chappell, and there did a ccrtaiuo kindo of 
rigorous and austere penaunce, beating themselves, and 
drawing of blood, as I shall shew in the treatise of Penanco 
which the Divell hath taught to his creatures; and hoereof 
they never fay led at those Mattins at Midnight. None other 
but tho Priestes might entcruieddle with their sacrifices, 
and every one did imploy himsolfo according to his dignity 
and degree. They did likewise preach to tho peoplo at somo 
feasies, as I will shew when wo treatc thereof. They hid 
revenues, and great offerings were made vnto them. 1 will 
speake heereafter of their vnetion in Consecrating their 
Priestes. In Peru the PricsJ.es were entertained of tho 
revenues and inheritance of their God, which they called 
Chacaras, which were many and also verie rich. 


Ciur. XV. — Of the monastery of V try ins which the divell hath 
* invented for his service . 

As the religious life, (whereof many servants of God have 
made profession in tho holy Church, iminitating lesus Christ 
and his holy Apostles) is very pleasing in tho sight of his 
divine maicsty, by the which his holy Narno is so honoured, 
and his Church bcutified : So tho father of lies hath laboured 
to imitate and counterfeit him heerein ; yea, as it were, 
hath striven with God in the observance and austere life of 
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liis ministers. There were in Peru many monasteries of 
Virgincs (for there are no other admitted), at the least ono 
in everio Province. In these monasteries there were two 
sortes of women, one antient, which they called Marnaco- 
mas, 1 for the instruction of the yoong ; and tlio other was of 
yoong maidens, placed there for a certaino timo, and after 
they were drawn foorth, either for tlicir gods or for the 
Ynca. They called this house or monastery Acllagua^i, 2 
which is to say, the house of the chosen. Every monastery 
had his Vicar or Governour called Appopanaca, 3 who had 
liberty and power to choose wliomo ho 'pleased, of what 
qualitie soever, being vnder eyght yeares of ago, if they 
seemed to bo of a good stature and constitution. 

These Virgines thus shut vp into these monasteries were 
instructed by the Mamacomas in diverse thinges needefull 
for tho lifo of man, and in the customos and ceremonies of 
their gods; and afterwards they tooke them from thence, 
being above foureteene, sending them to tho Court with sure- 
gifcrds, whereof some were appoynted to serve the Guacas 
and Sanctuarios, keeping tlieir virginities for over: some 
others wero for tho ordinary sacrifices that wero made of 
maidens, and other extraordinary sacrifices, they made for 
the health, death, or warres of tho Ynca: and the rest 
served for wives and concubines to the Ynca, and vnto other 
his kinsfolkcs and captaines, vnto wliomo liee gavo them, 
which was a great and honourable recompence : This dis- 
tribution was vsed every yeare. These monasteries pos- 
sessed .rents and revenues for the maintenaunce of these 
Virgins, which wero in great numbers. It was not lawfull 
l'or any father to refuse his daughters when tho Appopanaca 

1 Mama-cumi , “ Mothers”. Vuna is the plural particle. 

a Aclla, selected or chosen ; ILiasi , a house. 

* Ajm, chief ; Punava , from Pana, which means’ the sister of a brother. 
Punaca is the archaic genitive. Apu-pnnaca is literally “the chief over 
sisters of the brethren". The Ajm-panaca was the official who selected 
the virgins, one over every Ilium or 10,000 souls. 
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required them foj the service of these monasteries. Yea, huu r ‘ 
many fathers did willingly offer their daughters, supposing 
it was a groat merit to be sacrificed for the Ynca. If any of 
these Momacomas or Acllas were found to have trespassed 
against their honour, it was an inevitable chasticemeut to 
bury ^ hem alive, or to put them to death by some other 
hind of cruell torment. 

The dcvill hath even in Mexico hfld some kind of religious 
women, although their profession was but for ono yearo, 
and it was in this sorte: Within this great circuit whereof 
wo have spoken, Vhich was in the prineipall temple, tliero 
were two houses like cloysters, the one opposite to tlio 
other, one of men, the other of women : In that of women, 
they were virgin os onely, of twelve or thirtecne yeares of age, 
which they called the Maydes of Pcnaunco. They were as 
many as the men, and lived ehaslly and regularly, as virgins 
dedicated to the service of their god. Their charge was, to 
sweepe and make cleano the temple, and every morning to 
prepare meatc for the idoll and his ministers, of the almes the 
religions gathered. The foodo they prepared for the idoll were 
small loaves in the forme of liandes and feete, and others 
twisted as marchpane ; 1 and with this bread they prepared cfcr- 
taine sawscs, which they east dayly before the idoll, and his 
priests did eate it, as those of Baal, that Daniel speaketh of. Dan. iiv. 
These virgins had their hairo cutto, and then they let them 
growo for a certain© time : they rose at midnight to tho 
idolls mattins, which they dayly celebrated, performing tho 
same exercises the religious did. They had their Abbesses, 
who imployed them to make cloth of diverso fashions for tho 
ornament of their idolls and temples. Their ordinary habite 
was all white, without any worke or colour. They did their 
penanco at midnight, sacrificing and wounding themselves, 
and, piercing the toppo of their cares, they layde the blood 
which issued fourth vpon their chcekes ; and after, to wash 
1 Mdcnrhas, honey cakes. 
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off tho blood, they bathed themselves in a pool, which was 
within their monastery. They lived very honestly and dis- 
creetly ; and if any were found to have offended, although 
bnt lightly, presently they wero put to death without re- 
mission, saying, slice had polluted the house of their god. 
They heldo it for an auguro and advertisement, that' ‘somo 
ono of tho religious, mail or woman, had committed a fault 
when they saw a Rut, to - or a Mowsc passe, or a Bat in tho 
chappcll of their idoll, or that they had gnawed any of the 
vailes ; for that they say a Catto or a Bat would not adven- 
ture) to comrnitto such an indignity, if soldo offence had not 
gone before, and then they beganne to make search of the 
fact, and having discovered the offender or offenders, of 
what quality soever, they presently put them to death. 

None were reccyved into this monastery but tho daughters 
of ono of tho sixe quarters, named for that purpose : and 
this profession continued, as I have sayd, tho space of ono 
whole yearc: during the which time, their fathers, and they 
themselves, had made a vowo to servo the idoll in this man- 
ner, and from thence they went to he married. These virgins 
of Mexico, and more especially they of Peru, had some re- 
semblance to the Ycstall Virgins of Home, as the Histories 
shew, to the end wee may vndorstand how the dovill hath 
desired to be served by them that observe Virginities, not 
that chastitie is pleasing vnto him, for ho is an vneleane 
spirite, but for the desiro he hath to take from the great 
God, as much as in him lieth, this glory to bo served with 
cleanncsso and integrity. 


Chap, xvl — Of the Monasteries of religions men that the 
ilevill hath invented for superstition. 

It is well knowno, by Letters written by the fathers of 
our company from Inppou, (he number aud multitude of 
religious men that are in those Provinces, wliome they calt 
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Roneos, and also their superstitions, cnstomes, and lies. Ltl1, v - 
>mno fathers that liavo been in those countries report of 
:lieso Bongos and religions men of China, saying, that there 
ire many Orders, and of diverse sortcs, sumo came vnto 
:hem clad in white, bearing hoodes, and others all in blaeko, 
without hairo or lioodo, and (hose are commonly littlo 
: i steemcd, for the Mandarins or ministers of Justice whippe 
them, as they do the rest of tho people. Tliey make pro- 
fession not to cate any flesh, fish, nor any thing that hath 
life, but onely Itice and hearbes ; but in secret they do eato 
:my thing, and are worse than the common people. They 
say the religions men which are at the Court, which is at 
Pinpiin, 1 are very much esteemed. The Mandarins go com- 
monly to recreate themselves at tho Varelas 3 or monasteries 
nf those Monkes, and retnrno in a manner alwayes drunko. 

Tlieso monasteries commonly are without the towncs, and 
liavo temples within their close : yet, in China they are not 
greatly curious of idolles, or of temples, for the Mandarins 
little estoemo idolls, and do hold it for a vaine thing, and 
worthy to bo laughed at; yea, they belcevo there is no 
other life, nor Pa rad ice, but to be in the oflieo of the Man- 
darins, nor any other hcl than the prisons they have for 
otlendours. As for the common sorte, they say it is neces- 
sary to entertaine them with idolatry, as tho Philosopher 
'•iinself tcachcth his Governors : and in tho Scripture it was 
an excuse which Aaron gavo for the idol of the Calfe, that 
ho caused to be made; yet the Chinois vsed to carry in the 
poupe of their shippes, in little chapels, a virgin irnbosst, 
set in a chaire with two Chinois before her kneeling in manor 
<>f Angels, having a light burning there both day and night. 

And when they are to sette saile they do many sacrifices 
and ceremonies, with a great noyse of drummes and bells, 
casting papers burnt at the poupe. 

Connning to our religious men, I doe not knovve that in 
1 Feking. * Vlbnra*. 
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Peru there is any proper houses for men, but for the 
Priests find Sorcerers, whereof there is an infinite number. 
But it seemeth, that in Mexico the devil hath set a duo ob- 
servation ; for within the circuit of the great temple there 
woro two monasteries, as before hath bin sayd, ono of Vir- 
gins, whereof I have spoken, the other of yoong mon so- 
cluded, of cightceno or twenty yearcs of ago, which they 
called religious, They*weare shaved crownes, as tho Friars 
in these partes, their haire a little longer which fell to tho 
middest of their care, except tho hinder part of tho head, 
which they let growc tho breadth of fourt) fingers downe to 
their shoulders, and which they tied vppe in tresses. Those 
young men that served in the temple of Vitzliputzli lived 
poorely and chastely, and did the office of Levites, mini- 
string to tho priests and cliiefo of the temple their incense, 
lights, and garments ; they swept and made cleano the holy 
places, bringing wood for a continual fire to tho harth of 
their god, which was like a lampe that stillo burnt before 
ttio Altar of their idoll. Besides these yong men thero 
wero other little Jjoycs, as novices, that served for manuall 
vses, as to deck tho templo with boughs, roses, and reeds, 
give the Priests water to wash with, givo them their rasors 
to sacrifice, and goo with such as begged alines to carry it. 
All these had their superiors, who had the governcment over 
thorn ; they liyod so honestly, as when they came in publiko 
where there were any women, they carried their heads very 
lowe, with their eyes to tho ground, not daring to beholde 
them ) they had linnen garments, and it was lawfull for them 
to goo into tho Citty foure or sixo together, to asko alines in 
all quarters : and when they gave them none, it was lawful 
to go into the corno fields and gather the cares of corno or 
clusters of mays, which they most needed, tho Maister not 
daring to speake nor hinder them. They had this liberty 
because they lived poorely, and had no other revenues but 
alines. There might not be above fifty live in penance, 
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rising at midnight to sound the cornets and trumpets to 
awake the people. Every one watched the idoll in his turno, 
lest the fire before the Altar should die; thoy gave the 
censor, with the which the Priest at midnight incensed the 
idoll, and also in tho morning, at noone, and at night. 
KiBysvcre very subject and obedient to their superiors, and 
passed not any ono poynt that was commaundod them. 
And at midnight, after the priest had ended his censing, 
thoy retired thcmselvos into a secret placo apart, sacrificing 
and drawing blood from tho calfcs of their loggcs with 
sharpe bodkins ; Vvith this blood they rubbed their temples 
and vnder theiaeares; and, this sacrifice finished, thoy pre- 
sently washt themselves in a little poolo appoynted to that 
end. Those yong men did not annoint their heads and 
bodies with any bet an 1 as tho Priostos did ; their garments 
were of a coarse white linnen cloth they do make there. 
These exercises and strictnesse of penance continued a 
whole yearo, during which time thoy lived with great auste- 
ritie and solitarinesse. In truth it is very strango to sdo 
that this false opinion of religion hath so great force among 
these yoong men and maidens of Mexico that thoy will 
serve the Divell with so great rigor and austerity, which 
many of vs doe not in the service of the most high God, tho 
which is a great shame and confusion ; for those amongst 
vs that glory to have doone a small penaunce, although this 
exercise of the Mexicaincs was not continuall, but for a 
yeare onely, which made it the more tollerable. 


Chap. xvii. — Of Penance and the Stridnes the Indians have 
vsed at the Divell 9 8 perswasion. 

Seeing we are come to this point, it shall bee good both 
to discover the cursed pride of Sathan and to confound it, 

1 Pitch, a coarse wax. 


Lib. v. 
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and somewhat to quicken our coldnes and sloth in the ser- 
vico of tho groat God ; to spoako something of tho rigor and 
strange penance this miserable people vsed at the Divell’s 
perswasion, like to the false Prophets of Baal, who did beate 
and wound themselves with lancets, drawing forth bloud ; 
or, like those that sacrificed their sonnos and daughters 
vnto loathsome Belphegor , 1 passing them through the fire, as 
holy Writ testifieth ; for Sathan hath alwayes desired to bo 
served, to tho groat hurte and spoylo of man. It hath beene 
said that tho priests and religious of Mexico rose at mid- 
night, and -having cast incense bofore the Moll, they retired 
themselves into a largo placo, whore thero wore many lights ; 
and, sitting downo, every one took a poynt of Maguay , 2 
which is like vnto an awlo or sharpo bodkin, with the which, 
or with somo other kindes of launcets or rasors, they pierced 
tho calfos of their legges neare to the bone, drawing foorth 
much blood, with the which they annoynted thoir temples, 
and dipt theso bodkins or lancets in tho rest of tho blood, 
then set they them vpon tho battlements of the Court, 
stickt in gloabes or bowles of stravvo, that all might see and 
know tho penance they did for the people : they do wash off 
the blood in a lake appoynted fop that purpose, which they 
call Ezapanguo, which is to say water of blood. 

Thore were in tho Temple a great number of bodkins or 
lancets, for that they might not vse one twice. Moreover, 
those Priests and Religious men vsod great fastings, of five 
or ten daies together, beforo any of their great feastes, and 
they were vnto them as our fouro ember weekes; they wore 
so strict in continence that some of them (not to fall into 
any sonsualitio) slit their members in the midst, and did a 
thousand thinges to make themselves vnable, lest they should 
offend their gods. They drunke no wine and slept little, for 
that the greatest part of their exercises were by night, com- 

1 “ A1 suzio Beelfegor.” , 

* Maguey, Mexican aloe. 
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mitting great cruelties and martiring themselves for tho LlB> v ' 
Divell, and all to be reputed great fastors and penitents. 

They did vso to discipline themselves with cordes full of 
knottes, and not they onely, but the people also vsed this 
punishment and whipping in tho procession and feast they 
"macto^co tho idoll Tezcatlipuca , 1 tho which (as I have said 
beforo) is tho god of penance ; for then they all carried in 
their hands new cordes of the threed of Maguey a fadomo 
long, with a knot at the end, and therewith they whipped 
thorasclves, giving great lashes over their shoulders. Tho 
Priests did fast five daies together before this feast, eating 
but once a day,*and they lived apart from their wives, not 
going out of tho Templo during those five daies; they did 
whip themselves rigorously in tho manner aforesaid. Tho 
Iosuites which have written from tho Indies treato amply of 
the penances and exceeding rigor the Bonzes 2 vse, all which 
was but counterfait, and more in shew then in trueth. In 
Peru, to solemnize the feast of the Ytu 3 which was great, all the 
people fasted two daies; during tho which they did not ac- 
company with their wives, neyther did they eate any meato 
with salt or axi , 4 nor drinke chicha. They did much vso 
this kindo of fasting for sorfle sinnes, and did penance, whip- 
ping themselves with ■sharp stinging nettles, and often they 
strooke themselves over the shoulders with certain stones. 

This blinde nation, by tho perswasion of tho Divell, did 
transport themselves into craggy mountaines, where some- 
times they sacrificed themselves, casting thomsolvos downo 
from some high rocke. All which are but snares anti de- 
ceites of him that desires nothing more then the losse and 
ruine of man. 

1 Tezcatlipoca was the most important of the Mexican gods. The 
prayers to him are given by Sahagun. His principal image was cut out 
of obsidian. 8 Bonzes, Buddhist Priests. 

* Untun is “ great” in Quichua. * Chile pepper. 
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Chap, xviii. — Of the Sacrifices the Indians made to the Divell, 
and whereof \ 

It hath boono in tho aboundanco and divorsitic of Offrings 
and Sacrifices taught vnto tho Infidells for their ukffatrie, 
that the enemy of God and man hath most shewed his sub- 
tiltio and wickednes. *And as it is a fit thing and proper to 
religion to consume the substance of tho creatures for the 
service and honour of tho Creator, tho which is by sacrifice, 
oven so tho father of lies hath invented tho meanos to cause 
tho creatures of God to bo offered vnto him, as to the Author 
and Lord thereof. The first kindo of sacrifices which men 
vsed was very simple; for Caine offored the fruites of the 
earth, and Abell the best of his cattell, tho which likewise 
Noe and Abraham did afterwardes and the other patriarkes, 
vntil that this ample ceremony of Levi was given by Moses, 
wherein tliero are so many sortos and differences of sacrifices 
hf divers things for divers affaires and with divers cere- 
monies. In like sort, among some nations, hee hath beeno 
content to teach them to sacrifice of what they had ; but, 
among others, hoe hath passed farre, giving them a multi- 
tude of customos and ceremonies vpon sacrifices, and so 
many observances as they are wonderfull. And thereby it 
appearos plaipely that ho meanos to contend and equall him- 
Belle to the ancient law, and in many things vsurpo the same 
ceremonies. Wee may draw all the sacrifices the Infidells 
vse kito three kindes — one of insensible things, another of 
beasts, and the third of men. They did vse in Peru to sacri- 
fice coca which is an hoarb thoy esteeme much, of mays 
which is their wlieate, of coloured feathers, and of chaquira 1 
which otherwise they call mollo? of shellos or oysters, and 
sometimes gold and silver being in figures of little beasts. 

1 Chaquira. See Cieza dr Leon, pp. 176, 405; and G. de la Vega, i, 
lil». vi li. nip. 5. * Mullu, Quichua for a shell. 
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Also of the fino sfjjiffe of Cumin, 1 of carved and swcoto wood, L,D - v< 
and most commonly tallow burnt. They made these offer- 
ings or sacrifices for a prosperous winde, and fairo weather, 
or for their health, and to be delivered from some dangors 
and mishappos. Of the second kinde their ordinary sacri- 
fice'W-A.s of Cmjes ? which are small beasts like rabbets, the 
which the Indians eato commonly. And in matters of im- 
portance, or when they woro rich moh, they did offer Pacos? 
or Indian sheepo bare or with wooll, observing curiously the 
numbers, colours, and times. The manner of killing their 
sacrifices, great ot* small, which the Indians did vse accord- 
ing to their ancient ceremonies, is the same the Moores vso 
at this day, the which they call Ah/nlhlr? hanging the boast 
by the right fore logge, turning his eyes towards the sun, 
speaking certain wordes according to the qualitio of tlio 
sacrifice they slew; for, if it wore of colour, their words wore 
directed to Chuquilhv* and to the Thunder, that they might 
want no water; if it were white and smootho they did offer 
it to the Sunne with certain words ; if it had a fleece the^ 
did likewise offer it him with some others, that ho might 
shine vpon them and favour their generation; if it were a 
Guanaco, which is gray, they directed their sacrifice to 
Viracocha. In Cusco they did every yeare kill and sacrifice 
with this ceremony a shorne sheepo to the Sunne, and did 
burno it, clad in a rod waste-eonte; and wjieu they did 
bume it, they cast ccrtaine small baskets of Coca into the 
fire, which they call Vilcuronca , for which sacrifice they havo 
both men aud beasts appointed which serve to no other vso. 

They did likewise sacrifice small birdes, although it were 
not so vsuall in Peru as in Mexico, where the sacrificing of 

1 Ccompi , Quichua for fine cloth. See G. de ta ' Vcya, i, lib. v, cap. 6. 

* Cuy (for Ccoy), a guinea pig. See G. de la Venn, i, lib. vi, cap. 0. 

* Alpacas. 

4 Kihla , the place to which Muhammadans look when praying. 

5 f ’hnrjuilln ( Cfiwjui-yfla ), the Peruvian god of thunder and lightning. 

See Molina MS. (Linen aud I tiles <>J the Yncns t pp. 20, 50, 155, 107). 
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LrB - v - quailes was very ordinarie. .Those of Pe^u did sacrifice the 
birdes of the Puna, for so they call the desart, when they 
should go to the war res, for to weaken tho forces of their 
adversaries lluacas. They called these sacrifices Cuzcovicsa, 
or Contcvicsa, or Huallavicsa, or Sopavicsa, and they did it 
in this manner: thoy took© many kindes of Bmall birdes of 
the desart, and gathered a great deale of a thomie wood, 
which thoy called Yahlli, the which being kindled they 
gatherod together those small birdes. This assembly they 
called Qwiso. Then did they cast them into tho fire, about 
tho which tho officers of tho sacrifice ftent with certain© 
round stones carved, whereon were painted many snakes, 
lions, toados, and tigres, vttering this word Vsachum, 1 which 
signifies, let the victorie be given vnto vs, with othor wordes, 
whereby they sayed the forces of their enemies Huacas were 
confounded. And they drew forth certain© black sheepe, 
which had beene kept close somo daies without meato, the 
which they called Vrcu , 2 and in killing them they spake these 
Words: u As tho hearts of these beasts be weakened, so lot 
our enemies be weakiied.” And if they found in these sheep 
that a certaino pecco of flesh behind tho heart were not con- 
sumed by fasting and close keeping, they then held it for an 
ill augure. They brought certaino black dogs, which they 
call Apiirucos? and slow them, casting them into a plain© with 
certaino ceremonies, causing some kinde of men to eato this 
flesh, tho which sacrifices they did lest tho Ynca should bo 
hurt by poison ; and for this cause they fasted from morn- 
ing vntill tho stars wore vp, and thon they did glut and de- 
file themselves like to the Moores. This sacrifice was most 
fit for them to withstand their enemies gods ; and, although 
at this day a greaii part of these customes have ceased, the 
wars being onded, yet remaines there some relikes by reason 
of the private or gcncrall quarrels of the Indians, or the 

* From Umchnni , I accomplish. * The male animal. 

Apu 1 chief, lluccu , old or dccrcpid. In Quiclma allco is a dog. 
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Caciques, or in ^hoir citties. They did likewise offer and Lla * v - 
sacrifice shelles of the sea which they call Mullo, 1 and they 
offered them to the fountaines and springs, saying that these 
shells wore daughters of the sea, the mother of all waters. 

They gave vnto tlieso shells sundrie names according to the 
Colo*/ and also they vse them to divers ends. They vsed 
them in a manor in all kindo of sacrifices, and yet to this 
day they put beaten shells in their Ghiclia for a superstition. 

Finally they thought it convenient to offer sacrifices of 
everything they did sow or raise vp. Thero were Indians 
appointed to doef these sacrifices to the fountaines, springs, 
and rivers, which passed through the townos or by their 
Chucrns, which are their farmes, which they did after seedo 
time, that they might not ceaso running, but alwaies water 
their groundes. The sorcerers did coniuro to know what 
time the sacrifices should bo made, which, being ended, they 
did gather of the contribution of tho people what should bo 
sacrificed and delivered them to such as had tho charge of 
these sacrifices. They inado them in the beginning of wai- 
ter, at such time as the fountaines, springs, and rivers did 
increase by tho moistures of tho weather, which they did 
attribute to their sacrifices. They did not sacrifice to tho 
fountaines and springs of tho desarts. To this day con- 
tinues tho respect they had to fountaines, springs, pooles, 
brookes, or rivers which passo by their citties or chacras, 
even vnto tho fountaines and rivers of tho desarts. They 
have a spcciall regard and revereneo to tho meeting of two 
rivers, and there they wash themselves for their .health, 
anoiuting themselves first with tho flower of mays, or £01110 
other things, adding thdrevnto divers ceremonies, the which 
they do likewise in their bathes. 


• Mnfbt, a shell. 
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Chap. xix. — Of the Sacrifices they made of men . 

The most pittifull disaster of this poore people is their 
slavery vnto the Dovill, sacrificing men vnto him, which are 
the Images of God. In many nations they had vsed fciFSJiT 
(to accompany the dead, as hath boene declared) such per- 
sons as had been agreeable vnto him, and whome they 
imagined might best servo him in tho other worl cl. Besides 
this, they vsod in Peru to sacrifice yong childron of fouro or 
six yeares old vnto tenne ; and the greatest parto of these 
sacrifices were for tho affaires that did import the Ynca, as 
in sickness for his health, and when he went to tho warres 
for victory, or when they gave the wreathe to their new 
Ynca, which is the marke of a King, as hcere the Scepter 
and the Crowne be. In this solcmnitie they sacrificed the 
number of two hundred children, from foure to ten yeares 
of age, which was a cruell and inhumane spectacle. The 
manner of the sacrifice was to drowno them and bury them 
with certaine representations and ceremonies; sometimes 
they cutte off their heads, annointing themselves with the 
blood from one earo to another. 

They did likewise sacrifice Yirgines, some of them that 
were brought to the Ynca from the monasteries, as hath 
beeno saido. In this case there was a very great and 
generall abuse. If any Indian qualified or of the common 
sorte were sicke, and that tho Divine told him confidently 
that hei should die, they did then sacrifice his owne sonne to 
tho ‘Sunne or to V irachoca, desiring them to be satisfied 
with him, and that they would not deprive the father of life. 
This cruelty is like to that the holy Scripture speakes of, 
which King Moab vsed in sacrificing his first borne sonne 
vpon tho wall in the sight of all Israel, to whome this act 
seemed so mournfull as they would not presse him any 
further, but returned to their houses. The Holy Scripturo 
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also shewes that^ the like kinde of sacrifice had been in vso LlD,v ’ 
amongst the barbarous nations of the Cananeans, and Iebu- 
seans, and others, whereof the booko of Wisedomo speakes: 

“ They call it peace to live in so great miseries and vexa- 
tions as to sacrifice their own children, or to doe other hid- 
den sacrifices, as to watch whole nights doing tho actes of 
fooles, and so they kccpe no cleanenesse in their life, nor in 
their marriages, but one through ^nvy takes away the lifo 
of another, another takos away his wife and his content- 
ment, and all is in confusion, blood, murther, theft, deceipt, 
corruption, infidtflitie, seditions, periurics, mutinies, forget- 
fulnesse of God, pollution of soules, change of sexes and 
birth, inconstancie. of marriages, and tho disorder of adul- 
tery and filthiness; for idolatry is the sincke of all miseries.” 

The Wise man speaketh this of those people of whome David im. cv. 
complaines, that the people of Israel had learned those cus- 
toines, even to sacrifice their sonnes and daughters to the 
divell, tho which was never pleasing nor agreeable vnto God. 

For as lieo is the Authour of life, and hath made all thdbe 
things for tho commoditie and good of man, so is hoc not 
pleased that men should tako tho lives one from another; 
although the Lord did approve and accept tho willingnesso 
of tho faithfuli patriarke Abraham, yet did heo not consent 
to the deedc, which was to cut off the head of his sonne; 
wherein wee see tho malice and tyranny of .the divell, who 
would be herein as God, taking pleasure to be worshipt with 
the effusion of man's blood, procuring by this meanes tho 
ruine of soule and body together for the deadly hatred ho 

beareth to man as his cruell enemy . 1 

• 

1 See, on the subject of Peruvian human sacrifices, the volume on 
Laws and Hites of the Yncax , pp. 54, 58, 79, 85, 100, 106. See also my 
note on the subject in G. de la V«ja, i, p. 139. 
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Chap. xx. — Of the horrible sacrifices of men which the Mexi- 
caines vsed. 

Although they of Peru have surpassed the Mcxicaincs . 
the slaughter and sacrifice of their children (for I have not 
read nor vnderstood that tho Mexicaines vsed any such 
sacrifices), yet they of ^Mexico havo exceeded them, yea, 
all tho nations of the worldo, in tho great number of men 
which they had sacrificed, and in the horrible manor thereof. 
And to the end we may see tho great miserie wherein tho 
Divell holdes this blind Nation, 1 wil relate particularly 
the customo and inhumane maner which they have observed. 
First, the men they did sacrifice were taken in the warres, 
neyther did they vse these solemno sacrifices but of Captives: 
so as it seemes therein they havo followed tho custome of 
the Ancients. For as some Authors say they called tho 
sacrifice Victim a } for this reason, bocause it was of a con- 
quered thing : they also called it Tlostia quasi ab hostc , for 
that it was an offering made of their enemios, although 
they have applied this word to all kindes of sacrifices. In 
truth the Mexicaines did not sacrifice any to their idolls, 
but Captives, and tho ordinario warres they made was onely 
to havo Captives for their sacrifices : and therofore when 
they did fight they laboured to take their onemies alive, and 
uot to kill them, to inioy their sacrifices. And this was tho 
reason which Motec;uma gave to the Marquis del Valle, 1 when 
he ask6d of him why being so mighty, and having con- 
quered so many kingdomes, heo had not subdued the Pro- 
vince of Tlascalla, which was so neere : Mote^uma answered 
him that for two reasons hee had not conquered that Pro- 
vince, although it had beene easie if ho would have vnder- 
taken it: the one was for the exercise of the youth of 


1 The title conform! upon llernan Gortos. 
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Mexico, lest they should fall into idlenes and delight : the 
other and the chiefe cause why he had reserved this’ Pro- 
vince was to have Captives for the sacrifices of their gods. 
The maner they vsed in these sacrifices was, they assem- 
bled within the palisado of dead mens sculles (as hath 
bociio said), such as should be sacrificed, vsing a certaino 
ceremony at the foot of tho palisado, placing a great guard 
about them. Presently there stept foorth a Priest, attyred 
with a shorte surplise full of tassolles beneath, who earno 
from the top of the tomplo with an idoll mado of paste, of 
whoato and majs mingled with hony, which had the eyes 
mado of tho graiucs of greeno glasso, and tho teeth of the 
graines of mays ; lieo descended tho steppes of tho tomplo 
with all the speedo ho could, and mounted on a groat stone 
planted vpon a high terrasse in tho midst of tho court. This 
stone was called Quauxicalli, which is to say tho stone of 
Eagle, whereon ho mounted by a little ladder, which was 
in the fore part of tho terrase, and descended by an other 
stairo on the other side, still embracing his idoll. TAen 
did he mount to tho place where tlioso wero that should bo 
sacrificed, shewing this idoll to every one in particular, 
saying vnto them this is your god. And having endec} his 
shew, he descended by the other side of tho staires, and all 
such as should die went in procession vnto the place whore 
they should bo sacrificed, where they found the Ministers 
ready for that office. Tho ordinary manner of sacrificing 
was to open tho stomake of him that was sacrificed, and 
having pulled out his heart halfe alive, they tumbled the 
man downe tho staires of the Temple, which were all im- 
brewed and defiled witt blood. And to make it tho more 
plaine, sixe sacrificers beeing appoynted to this dignitie, 
came into the place of sacrifice, fouro to holde the hands 
and feete of him that should be sacrificed, the fift to holdo 
his head, and the sixt to open his stomackc, and to pull out 
the heart of the sacrificed. They called them Chachalmua, 


Lib. v. 
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which in our tong is as much as tho uynisters of holy 
things. It was a high dignitie, and much esteemed amongest 
them, wherein they did inherite and succede as in a fee 
simple. The minister who had the office to kill, which was 
tho sixt amongest them, was esteemed and honoured as tho 
soveraigne Priest and Bishop, whose name was differdfft, 
according to the difference of times and solemnities. Their 
liabitcs were likewise divers when they came foorth to the 
sacrifice, according to the diversitie of times. The name of 
their chiefe dignitie was Papa and Topilzin ; 1 their habite and 
robe was a red curtain, after the Dalmatian fashion, with 
tassellos belowe, a crown o of rich feathers, greeno, white, 
and yellow vpon his head, and at his eares like pendants 
of golde, wherein were set green e stones, and vnder the 
lip, vpon tho middost of the beard, hee had a pcece like 
vnto a small canon of an azured stone. These sacrificors 
camo with their faces and handes coloured with a shining 
blacke. Tho other five had their haire much curled, and 
tied vp with laces of leather bound about the middest of tho 
head : vpon their forehead they carried small roundelets of 
paper, painted with diverse colours, and they were attired 
in a Dalraatica robo of white, wroglit with blacke. With 
this attire they represented tho very figure of the Divell, so 
as it did strike feare and terror into all the people to soo 
them come fortji with so horrible a representation. Tho 
soveraigue priest carried a great knife in his hand of a large 
and sharpe flint : another priest carried a collor of wood, 
wrought, in forme of a snako : all sixo put themselves in 
order, ioyning to this Piramidnll stone whereof I have 
spoken, being directly against the doore of the Chappell of 
their idoll. This stone was so pointed as the man which 
was to be sacrificed being laid thereon vpon his backe did 
bond in such sort as letting the knifo but fall vpon his 
stomacko it opened very easily in the middest. When 
1 Topiltzin, the chief sasrificial priest. 
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tho sacrifices v|ero thus in order they drew forth such as 
had beeno taken in warre, which were to be sacrificed at that 
feast, and being accompanied with a guard of men all naked 
they caused them to mount vp these large staires in ranko 
to tho place where tho Ministers wore prepared: and as 
every one of them camo in their ordor, the six sacrifices 
tooko tho prisoner, one by ono footo another by the other, 
and one by one hand another by tflio other, casting him on 
his backe vpon this pointed stone, where the fift of these 
Ministers put tho coller of wood about his necke, and tho 
high priest ope # ncd his stomacko with tho knife, with a 
strange dextoritio and nimblcnes, pulling out his heart with 
his hands, tho which he shewed smoaking vnto tho Sunne, 
to whom lie did offer this hcato and fume of the heart, and 
presently ho ttirned towardos tho idoll, and did cast the 
heart at his face, then did they cast away tho body of tho 
sacrificed, tumbling it downe the staires of tho Temple, tho 
"^one being set so neere the staires as there were not two 
>to spaco betwixt the stone and the first steppe, so as vTitli 
e spurne with their foote they cast tho body from tho 
ope to the bottom e. In this sort one after ono they did 
orifice all those that were appointed. Being thus slain, 
d their bodies cast downe, their masters, or such as had 
-con them, wont to take them vp and carried them away : 
on having divided them amongest them they did eato 
em, celebrating their feast and solemnitie. There were 
er forty or fifty at the least thus sacrificed, for that they 
h d men very expert in taking them. The neighbour 
Rations did the like, imitating the Mexicaines in the customes 
and ceremonies of the service of their gods. 


Lib. v 
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Citap. xxt . — Of another kind of sacrifices of men which the 
Me.eicaines vsed . 

Lm. v. There was an other kinde of sacrifice wliich they made 
1 in divers feasts, which they called Racaxipo Velitzli, which 
is as much as the fleaing of men . 1 They call it so for that 
in some feasts they tooke one or more slaves as thoy pleased, 
and after they had Head him they with that skinno appa- 
relled a man appoynted to that end. This man went 
dauncing and leaping thorow all the houses and markot 
places of the cittie, every one being forced to offer some- 
thing vnto him : and if any one failed hee would strike him 
over the face with a corner of the skinne, defyling him with 
tho congealed blood. This invention continued vntill the 
skinne did stinko : during which time, such as went gathered 
together much almes, which they itnploved in necessary 
things for the service bf their gods. In many of these 
feasts thoy made a challenge betwixt him that did sacrifice 
and him that should bo saerifyeed thus : thoy tied tho slave 
by one foote to a wheele of stone, giving him a sword and 
target in his liandes to defend himselfo: then presently 
stept fourth hee that sacrificed him, armed with another 
sword and target : if ho that should be sacrificed defends 
himselfe valiantly against the other, and resisted him, hee 
then remay nod freed from tho sacrifyce, winning the name 
of a famous Captaine, and so was reputed : but if hoe were 
vanquished they then saerifyeed him on the stone where*- 
vnto ho was tycd. It was an other kinde of sacrifyce, 
whenas they appoynted any slave to be the representation 
of tho idol], saying that it was his picture. They every 
yoare gave one slave to the Priests, that they might never 
want the lively image of their idoll. At his fyrst entry into 
tho office, after hee had becne well washed, they attyred 


1 Xipeme means flayed. 
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him with all th^ ornaments of tho idoll, giving him the LlB v * 
same name. Ueo was that whole ycaro reverenced and 
honoured as the idoll itselfe, and had alwayos with him 
twelve men for his guarde, lest lice should flic, with which 
gnarde they suffered him to goo freely, and where hoo would : 
and if by chaunco he fled, tho chiefe of tho guardo was 
put in his place to represent the idoll, and after to bo 
sacrificed. 

This Indian had tho most honourable lodging in all tho 
temple, where ho did eato and drincke, and whither all the 
chiefe Ministers *camo to serve and honour him, carrying 
him meato after the manner of great personages. When 
lice went through the streotes of tho citio hee was well 
accoinpanyed with noble men ; ho carried a littlo flute in his 
hand, which sometimes ho sounded, to give them knowlcdgo 
when he passed. Then presently tho women catno forth 
with their little children in their arms, which they presented 
vnto him, saluting him as god. All tho rest of tho pcoplo 
did the like : at night they put him in a strong prison ur 
cage, lest ho should flie ; and when tho feast camo they 
sacrificed him, as hath boene sayde. By these and manio 
other meanes hath the Divell abused and entertained those 
pooro wretches, and such was the multitude of those that 
had beeno sacrificed by this infernall cruelty as it seems a 
matter incredible, for they affirme there weyo some dayes 
five thousand or more, and that there were above twenty 
thousand sacrifyced in diverse places. The divell to inter- 
taiue this murther of men, vsed a pleasant and strange in- 
vention, which was, when it pleased the priests of Sathan 
they went to their Kings, telling them how their gods died 
for hunger, and that they should remember them. Presently 
they prepared themselves, and advertised ono another that 
their gods required meato, and therefore they should com- 
mand their people to bo ready to goo to tho warres ; and 
thus the peoplo assembled, and the companies appoynted 
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li ». v. wen ^ w here they mustrod their forces ; and all their 

quarrell and fight was to tako one another for sacrifice, 
striving on either side to tako what captives they could, so 
as in these battells they laboured more to take then to kill, 
for that all their intention was to tako men alive, to give 
them to their idolls to eate, for after that maner brought 
they tlieir sacrifice vnto their gods. And wee must vnder- 
stand that never king was crowned vntill ho had subdewed 
some province, from the which hee brought a groat number 
of captives for the sacrifices of their gods, so as it was an 
infinit thing to see what blood was spilt hi the honour of 
the Divell. 


Chat*, xxii. — How the Indians grew weary and could not 
endure the cruelty of Sathan, 

Many of theso Barbarians were nowe wearied and tyred 
\Mtli such an excossive cruelty in sheading so much blood, 
and with so tedious a tribute to bo alwayes troubled to got 
captives for the feeding of their gods, seeming vnto them a 
matter supportable; yet left they not to followe and execute 
their rigorous lawes, for the great awe the ministers of theso 
idols kept them in and the cunning wherewith they abused 
this pooro people. But inwardly they desired to be freed 
from so heavy a yoke. And it was a groat providence of 
God that the first which gave them knowledge of the Lawe 
of Christ found them in this disposition; for, without doubt, 
it seemed to them a good law and a good God to be served 
in this sorte. Heerevpon a grave religious man in New 
Spain told mo that when he was in that country hee had 
demaunded of an auntient Indian, a man of qualitie, for 
what reason the Indians hadde so'soone received the Lawe 
of Iesus Christ and left their owne, without making any 
other proofo, triall, or dispute thereon, for it seemed they 
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had changed their religion without any sufficient reason to Lint v * 
raoovo them. The “Indian answered him: “Bcleovo not, 

Father, that wo have embraced the Law of Christ so rashly 
as they say, for I will tell you that we were already weary 
and discontented with such things as tho idolls commaunded 
vs, and were determined to loavo it and to tako another Law. 

But whenas wo found that tho religion that you preached 
had no cruelties in it, and that it was fit for vs and both iiist 
and good, wo vndorstood and bolooved that it was tho truo 
Law, and so we received it willingly.** Which answer of 
this Indian agrees well with that wo read in the first Dis- 
course, that Fernand Cortes sent to the Emperor Charles 
the Fift, wherein hoe roportos that after ho had conquered 
the city of Moxico, being in Cuyoacan, there came Ambas- 
sadors to him from the province and commonwealth of 
Mochoacan, requiring him to send them his law and that ho 
would teach them to vnderstand it, because they intended 
to leave their owno, which seemed not good vnto them 4 
which Cortes grauntod, and at this day they are tho best 
Indians and the truest Christians that are in New Spaine. 

The Spaniards that saw these cruell sacrifices resolved with 
all their power to abolish so detestable and cursed a butcher- 
ing of men, and the rathor for that in one night before their 
eies they sawe threescore or threescore and tenne Spaniards 
sacrificed, which had beene taken in a battel!* given at tho 
conquest of Mexico; and another time they found written 
with a cole in a chamber in Tezcuco these wordes: “ Here 
such a miserable man was prisoner with his companions 
whom they of Tezcuco did sacrifice/* 

There happened a very strange thing vpon this subiect, 
and yet true, being reported by men worthio of credite; 
which was that the Spaniards beholding these sacrifices, 
having opened and drawne out the heart of tho lustie yong 
man, and cast him from the toppe of the staires (as their 
custome was) when hee came at tho bottomo, he said to the 
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L,D - v * Spaniards in Iris language, “Knightes, thej' have slaine me,” 
the which did greatly moovo our men *to horror and pittie. 
It is no incredible thing that having his heart pulled out 
heo might speake, sooing that Galen reports that it hath 
often chanced in the sacrifice of beasts, after the heart hath 
been drawno out and cast vpon the altar the beasts have 
pia l cit), aton ' breathed; yea, they did bray and cry out alowdo, and somc- 
ca|, ‘ 4 * times did runne. Leaving this question how this might bee 
in nature, I will follow tny purpose, which is to show how 
much these barbarous people did now abhorro this insuport- 
able slaverie they had to that infcrnall murthcring, and how 
great the mercy of the Lord hath beeno vnto thorn, impart- 
ing his most sweete and agreeable law. 


Chap, xxiit. — TTow the Dwell hath laboured to imitate and 
countcrfaite the Sacraments of the holy Church . 

That which is most admirable in tho hatred and presump- 
tion of Sathan is, that he hath not onely counterfeited in 
idolatry and sacrifices but also in certaine ceremonies our 
sacraments, whioh Iosus Christ our Lord hath instituted 
and tho holy Church doth vso, having especially pretended 
to imitate in somo sort the Sacrament of the Communion, 
which is the most high and divine of all others, for the.great 
error of Infidells which proceeded in this maner. In the 
first moneth, which in Peru they called Ray me 1 and answer- 
eth to our December, they made a most solemne feast called 
Capacrayme , 2 wherein they made many sacrifices and cere- 
monies, which continued many d^ies, during the which no 
stranger was suffered to bee at the Court, which was in 
Cusco. These daies being past, they then gave libertie to 
strangers to enter, that they might be partakers of the 
feastes and sacrifices, ministring to them in this maner. 

1 Rayini was the month of June. 

* Ccapac Ruymi was the solstice of December. 
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The Mamaconas of tlio Sunne, which were a kinde of 
Nunnes of the Sunne, made little loaves of tho flower of 
Mays, died and mingled with tho blond of whito shoepe, 
which they did sacrifice that day; then presently they com- 
manded that all strangers should enter, who set themselves 
in order; and the Priests, which were of a certaino linoago, 
discending from Liuquiyupangui, 1 gjivo to every one a mor- 
cell of theso small loavos, saying vnto them that they gave 
these peeces to the end they should be vnited and confede- 
rate with tho Yncfy and that they advised them not to speako 
nor thinko any ill against the Ynca, but alwaios to boare 
him good affection, for that this poeco should bo a witnosse 
of their intentions and will, and if they did not as they 
ought ho would discover them and bo against them. They 
carried theso small loaves in great platters of gold and 
silvor appointed for that vse, and all did rcceivo and cato 
theso peeces, thanking tho Sunno infinitely for so groat a 
favour which hee had done them, speaking wordes and 
making signes of great contentment and devotion; protest- 
ing that during their lives they would neither do nor thinko 
any thing against the Sunno nor the Ync'a: and with this 
condition they received this foodo of the Sunno, tho which 
should remaine in their bodies for a witnesse of their fidelitie 
which* they observed to the Sunno and to tho Ynca their 
King. This manor of divclish communicating ’they likewise 
vsed in the tenth moneth called Coyarayme, 2 which was Sep- 
tember, in the solemn© feast which they called Cytua, 8 doing 
tho like ceremonies. And besides this communion (if it bo 
lawfull to vse this word i? so divelish a matter) which they 
imparted to all strangers that came, they did likowiso send 
of these loaves to all their Guacas, sanctuaries, or idolls, of 
the whole Realmo; and at one instant they found people of 
all sides which came expresly to receive them, to whom they 

1 Lloque Yupanqui was the third sovenign of the Ynca dynasty. 

* Ccova Ravmi. 3 Festival of Situa. 


Lid. ▼. 
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"■ v * said (in delivering them) that the Sunno li&d Sent them that 
in signe that hee would have them all to worship and honour 
him, and likewise did sende them in honour of the Caciquos. 
Some, perhappes, will hold this for a fablo and a fiction ; 
yet is it most true that, since the Ynca Yupangi (the which 
is heo that hath made most lawes, customes, and ceremonies, 
as Nurna did in Rome), this inaner of communion hath con- 
tinued vntill that the Gospel of our Lord lesus Christ thrust 
out all these superstitions, giving them tlio right foodo of 
life, which vnitos their soules to God. Whoso would satisfie 
himselfo more amply let him reado the rolation which the 
Licentiate Polo did write to Don leronimo do Loaysa, Arch- 
bishop of the Cittie of Kings, where ho shall findo this and 
many other things which he hath discovered and found out 
by his great dilligeuce. 


Ciiap. xxiv. — In what manor the Dwell hath laboured in 
Mexico to counterfaito the feast of the holy Sacrament 
and Communion vsed in the holy Church . 

• It is a thing more worthy admiration to hear© speak of 
the Feast and solemnitie of the Communion which the Divel 
himselfo, tho Prince of Pride, ordayned in Mexico, the 
which (although it bee somewhat long) yet shall it not 
bo from the purpose to relate, as it is written by men of 
credite. Tho Moxieavnos in the inoueth of Maie made their 
principall feast to their god Vitzilipuztli, and two daios 
boforo this feast, tho Virgins whereof I have spoken (the 
which wore shut vp and secluded in the same Temple and 
were as it were religious women) did mingle a quantitie of 
tho seed© of bcetes with rosted Mays, and then they did 
mould it with honie, making an idoll of that paste in big- 
nesse like to that of wood, putting insteede of eyes graines 
of green e glasse, of blue, or white; and for teeth graines of 
Mays sot forth with all the ornament and furniture that I 
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Lave said. Thislbeing finished, all the Noblemen came and 
brought it an exquisite and rich garment, like vnto that of 
the idol, wherewith they did attyro it. Boing thus clad and 
deckt, they did set it in an azured chaire and in a litter to 
carry it on their shoulders. The morning of this feast being 
come, an houro before day all the maidens camo forth at- 
tired in white with new ornaments, the which that day were 
called the Sisters of their god Vitzlipbztli, they came crowned 
with garlands of Mays rosted and parched, being liko vnto 
azahar or the flower of orange; and about their noekos they 
had great chained of the same, which went bauldrickc-wiso 
vndor their left arme. Their cheekes were died with Ver- 
million, their annes from the elbow to the wrist were covered 
with red parrots* feathers. And thus attyred they tooke tho 
idoli on their shoulders carrying it into tho Court, where all 
tho yoong men wero attyred ill garmentcs of an artificiall 
red, crowned after tho saino rnaner liko vnto the women. 
When as tho maidens camo forth with tho idoll tho yong 
men drew neer with much reverence, taking the litter wkereih 
tho idoll was vpon their shoulders, carrying it to tho foote 
of tho staires of the Temple, whoro ull the people did humble 
themselves, laying earth vpon their heads, which was an 
ordinarie ceremonie which they did observe at tho chiefo 
feast of their gods. This ceremony being ended, all tho 
people wont in procession with all the diligence and speodo 
they could, going to a mountain, which was a league from 
the city of Mexico, called Chapultepec, and there they made 
sacrifices. Presently they went from thence with liko dili- 
gence to go to a place ncere vnto it which they called Atla- 
cuyauayn, where they made their second station; and from 
thence they went to another burgh or village a league be- 
yond Cuyoacan, from whence they parted, returning to the 
citie of Mexico, not making any other station. They went 
in this sort above foure leagues in threo or foure houres, 
calling this procession Ypayua Vitzlipuztli. Being coin© to 


Lid. v. 
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l,d - v * tho foote of tlio staires they set downe the brancard or litter 
with tho idol], tying great cordes to the armes of tho bran- 
carde; then, with great obsorvanco and reverence, they did 
drawe vp tho litter with tho idoll in it to tho top of the 
Temple, some drawing above and othors helping belowe; in 
tho rnoane time there was a great noise of fluites, trumpets, 
cornets, and drummes. They did mount it in this manner, 
for that the staircs of* tho Temple woro very steepo and 
narrow, so as they could not carry vp the litter vpon their 
shoulders, while they mounted vp tho idoll all the people 
stoodo in the Court with much reverence and fearo. Being 
mounted to tho top, and that they had placed it in a little 
lodge of roses which they held readie, presently came tho 
yong men, which strawed many flowers of sundrio kindes, 
whorewith they filled tho temple both within and without. 
This done all the Virgins came out of their convent, bring- 
ing peeces of paste compounded of beetes and rosted Mays, 
which was of tho same paste whereof their idoll was mado 
and compounded, and they were of the fashion of great 
bones. They delivered them to the yong men, who carried 
them vp and laido them at the idolPs feete, wherewith 
they filled the whole place that it could receive no more. 
They called these morcells of paste the flesh aud bones 
of Vitzilipuztli. Having layed abroado these bones, pre- 
sently came all the Ancients of tho Temple, Priests, Levites, 
and all the rest of the Ministers, accoiding to their dig- 
nities and antiquities (for heereili there was a strict order 
amongst them) one after another, with their vailes of diverse 
colours and workes, every one according to his dignity aud 
office, having garlands vpon their heads and chaines of 
flowers about tlieir ncekes; after them came their gods and 
goddesses whom they worshipt, of diverse figures, attired in 
the same livery; then putting themselves in order about 
those morsells and peeces of paste, they vsed certaine cere- 
monies with singing aud dauuciug. By mcanos whereof 
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they were blosso^ and consecrated for the tlesh and bones L,i 
of this idoll. 

This ceremony and blessing (whoreby they were taken 
for the flesh and bones of the idoll) being ended they 
honoured those peeces in the samo sorto as thoir god. Then 
came foorth the sacrifieers, who beganno the sacrifice of 
men in the mannor as hath beene spoken, and that day 
they did sacrifice a groater number* than at any other time, 
for that it was the most solemno feast they observed. The 
sacrifices being ended, all the yoong men and maides came 
out of the tempdo attired as before, and boing placed in 
order and ranke, one directly against another, they daunccd 
by drummes, the which sounded in praise of the feast, and 
of the idoll which they did celebrate. To which song all tlio 
most ancient and greatest noble men did answer, dauncing 
about them, making a great circle, as their vso is, the yoong 
men and maides remayning alwayos in the middest. All 
the citty came to this goodly spectacle, and there was a 
commaundement very strictly observed throughout all the 
land, that the day of the feast of the idoll Vitzilipuztli they 
should eato no other meate but this paste, with hony, 
whereof the idoll was made. And this should bo eaten. at 
the point of day, and they should drinckc no water nor any 
other thing till after noone : they held it for an ill signe, 
yea, for sacrilege to doe the contrary: but # after tlio cere- 
monies ended, it was law full for them to eate any thing. 
During the time of this ceremony they hid the water from 
their litle children, admonishing all such as had thg vse of 
reason not to drinko any water j which, if they did, the 
anger of God would corfto vpon them, and they should die, 
which they did observe very carefully and strictly. The 
ceremonies, dancing, and sacrifice ended, they went to vn- 
clothe themselves, and the priests and superiors of tho 
templo tooke the idoll of paste, which thoy spoyled of all . 
the ornaments it had, and made many peeces, as well of tho 
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idoll itselfo as of tho tronchons which wfu-o consecrated, 
and then they gave them to tho people in maner of a com- 
munion, beginning with the greater, and continuing vnto 
the rest, both men, women, and little children, who received 
it with such teares, fcare, and reverence as it was an ad- 
mirable thing, saying that they did eato the flesh and bones 
of God, wherewith they were grieved. Such as had any 
sicko folkes demaunded thereof for them, and carried it with 
great roverenco and veneration. 

All such as did communicate were bound to give the tenth 
of this seedo, whereof the idoll was made. * Tho solenmitio 
of the idoll being ended an olde man of great authorise 
stept vp into a high place, and with a lowdo voice preached 
their lawo and ceremonies. Who would not wonder to see 
tho divell so curious to sooko to bo worshipped and re- 
verenced in the same maner that Iesus Christ our God hath 
appoynted and also taught, and as the Holy Church hath 
accustomed. Hereby it is plaiuely verified what was pro- 
pounded in the beginning, that Sathan strives all ho can to 
vsurp and chnlongo vnto hi m so If e the honor and service that 
is duo to God alone, although ho dooth still intormixe with 
it his cruelties and filth inesse, being the spirite of murthor 
and vncloanenesso and the father of lies. 


Chap. xxv. — Of Confessors and Confession which tho Indians 
vsed. 

Tho •father of lies would likewise counterfeit the sacra- 
ment of Confession, and in his idolatries seeke to be honored 
with ceremonies very like to the maner of Christians. In 
Peru they held opinion that all diseases and adversities came 
for the sinnes which they had committed, for remedy whereof 
they vsed sacrifices : moreover they confessed themselves 
verbally, almost in all provinces, and had Confessors ap- 
poynted by their superiors to that end, there were some 
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sinncs reserved fcr the superiors. They received penaunco, 
yea, sometimes very sharpely, especially when the offendor 
was a poore man, and had nothing to give his Confessor. 
This office of Confessor was likewise exercised by women. 
The manner of these confessors sorcerers, whom thoy call 
Ychuiri or Ychuri , 1 hath beeuo most generall in the pro- 
vinces of Collasuio . 2 They holde opinion that it is a heinous 
sinne to conceale any thing in confession. The \ cliuyri 
or coufcssors discovered by lottos or by the view of some 
beast hides if anything wero concealed, and. punished thorn 
with many blowOs with a stone vpon tho shoulders, vntill 
they had revealed all : then after thoy gave him penaunco, 
and did sacrifice. They doe likewise vso this confession 
when their children, wives, husbands, or their Caciguos bo 
sicke, or in any .great exploite. And when their Ynca was 
sicke all the provinces confessed themselves, chielly thoso 
of the province of Collao. Tho Confessors were bound to 
hold their confessions secret, but in certain cases limited. 
The sinnes that they chiefly confessed was first to kdl 01 to 
another out of warre, then to stcale, to take another man’s 
wife, to give poison or sorcery to doo any.liarniej and they 
lieldo it to be a griovous sinne to be forgetfull in the rever- 
enco of their Guacas, or Oratories, not to observo the feasts, 
or to speako ill of tho Ynca and to disobey him. They ac- 
cused not themselves of any secret actes and, sinnes. But, 
according to the report of some Priests, after the Christians 
camo into that couutrey, they accused themselves of their 
thoughts. Tho Ynca confessed himselfe to no man, but 
onely to the Sunne, that hee might tell them to Virachoca, 
and that he might forgito them. After the Ynca had been 
confessed, hee made a certaine bath to cleanse himselfe in a 
running river, saying these words : " I have told my sinnes 
to the Sunne, receive thorn O thou river, and carry them to 

' Ychiirieliuc is a confessor, according to Arriaga, from Ychurmi, I 
confess. * Colla-suyu : the southern division of the Ynca Empire. 
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LlD * v - the soa, where they may never appeare moty.” Others that 
confossed vsed likewise theso baths, with ccrtaino cere- 
monies very like to those the Moores vso at this day, which 
they call Gnadoy , and the Indians call them Opacuna . 1 When 
it chaunced that any man’s children died he was held for a 
great sinner, saying that it was for his sinnes that the sonne 
died before the father ; and, therefore, those to whom this 
had chanced, after they \vero confessed, they were bath’d in 
this bath called Opacuna, as is saide before. Then some 
deformed Indian, crookebackt and counterfet by nature, 
came to whippe them with ccrtaino nettles.* If the Sorcerers 
or Inchaunters by their lots and divinations affirmed that 
any sicke body should die, the sicke man makes no difficulty 
to kill his owne sonne, though he had no other, hoping by 
that mcancs to escape death, saying that t in his place ho 
offered his sonno in sacrifice. And this crueltio hath beeno 
practised in some places, even since the Christians came 
into that countrcy. In truetli it is strange that this cus- 
tbiue of confessing their secret sinnes hath continued so 
long ainongest them, and to doe so strict penances, as to 
fast, to give apparell, gold, aud silver, to remaiue iu the 
mountaines, and to receive many stripes vpon the shoulders. 
Our men say, that in tho province of Chucuito, oven at this 
day they meoto with this plague of Confessors or Ychuris, 
whereas many sicke persons repaire vnto them ; but now, 
by tho grace of God, this people beginnes to see cleerely the 
effect and great bonefito of our confession, wherevnto they 
come with great devotiou. And partely this former cus(omo 
hath been suffered by the providence of the Lord, that con- 
fession might not seome tedious vdto them. 

By this meanes the Lord is wholy glorified, and the Divell 
(who is a deceiver) deceived. And for that it concerneth 
this matter I will reporte the' manner of a strange confes- 
sion the Divell hath invented at Iappon, as appeares by a 

1 ( /Ht-nuut, baths, from t /«/«/, I wash. 
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letter 1>hat camelfrom thence, which saith thus: “Thero arc 
in Ocaca very great and high and stiep rockos, which have 
prickes or poynts on them, above two huudred fadome high. 
Amongest these rockes there is one of these pikes or poyntes 
so terribly high that when the Xatnabusis (which be pil- 
grimcs) doe but looke vp vnto it, they tremble and their 
haire stares, so fearefull and horrible is the place. Vpon 
the toppo of this p©ynt there is a gVeat rod of yron of three 
fadome long, placed there by a strange devise ; at tho end 
of this rodde is a ballance tied, whereof the scales are so 
bigge as a man* may sit in one of them. And tho Goquis 
(which be divells in human shape) commaund thoso pilgrims 
to enter therein one after another, not leaving one of them; 
then, with an engine or instrument which mooveth by meanes 
of a wheele, they make this rodde of yron whereon the bal- 
lance is hanged to hang in tho aire, one of these Xamabuzis 
being set in one of tho scales of the ballaunce. And as that 
•wherein the man is setto hath no counterpoise on the other 
side, it presently hangeth downe, and the other riseth vntfll 
it meetes with and touchcth the rodde; then the Goquis 
tolleth them from the rocko that they must confesse them- 
selves of all the sinnes they have committed to their remem- 
brance, and that with a lowde voyco to th’end that all tho 
reste may hearo him. Then presently lice beginueth to 
confesse, whilest some of the stun dors by dp laugh at the 
sinnes they doe hearo, and others sigh ; and ut every sinne 
they confesse the other scale of the ballance falles a little, 
vntijl that having tolde all his sinnes it remaincs equal! with 
the other, wherein tho sorrowfull penitent sits ; then tho 
Goquis turnes the whedle and drawes the roddo and bal- 
lance vnto him, and the Pilgrime comes foorth ; then enters 
another, vntill all have passed. A Iapponois reported this 
after hea was christned, saying that ho had beono in this 
pilgrimage, and cntred the ballauco seaven times, where he 
had confessed himselfe publikely. He saide, moreover, that 
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l,b - v - if anie ono did concealo any sinne the empty scale yeelded 
not ; and if hee grew obstinate alter instance made to con- 
fesso himsclfo, refusing to open all liis sinnes, the Goquis 
cast him downe from the toppe, where in an instant he is 
broken into a thousand peeces. Yet this Christian, who was 
called John, told vs that commonly the fearo and torrour of 
this place is so great to all such as enter therein, and the 
danger they see with thfcir eies to fall out of the ballanco 
and to be broken in peeces, that seldomo there is any ono 
but discovers all his sins. This placo is called by another 
name Sangeuotocoro, that is to say, the plafco of Confession; 
wee see plainely by this discourse how the Bivell hath pre- 
tended to vsurp vn to himsolfo the service of God, making 
confession of sinnes (which the Lord hath appoynted for the 
remedy of man) a divellisk superstition, to their great losso 
and perditiou. lie hath doone no lesso to the Heathen of 
lappon than to those of tho provinces of Collao in Peru. 


Chap. xxvi. — Of the abominable unction which tho Mexicaine 

privates and other Nations used, and of their witclicraftes . 

God appoynted in tho auntient Lawe the manner how 
they should consecrate Aarou's person and the other Priests, 
and in the Lawe of the Gospel wee have likewise the holy 
creame and vnetion which they vse when they consecrate 
tho Priestes of Christ. There was likewise in the auntient 
Lawo a sweeto composition, which God defend should bd 
employed in anio other thiug then in the divine service. 
The Divel hath sought to counterfot all these things after 
his manner as hee hath accustomed, having to this end in- 
vented things so fowle and filthie, whereby they discover 
wel who is tho Author. The priests of the idolles in Mexico 
were ar.uoynted in this sort, they annointed the body from 
the footu to the head, and all the hairo likewise, which hung 
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like tresses, or ^ horse mane, for that they applyed this rjIB - v - 
vnetion wet and moyst. Their hairo grew so as in time it 
hung downe to their hammes, so heavily that it was trouble- 
some for them to boare it, for they did never cut it untill 
they died, or that thoy were dispensed with for their great 
ago, or being employed in governments or some honorable 
charge in the commonwealth. They carried thoir hairo in 
tresses, of sixe fingers breadth, which thoy died blacko with 
the fume of sapine, or firro trees, or rosine; for in all Anti- 
qnitie it hath bin an offring they made vnto their idolls, and 
for this cause it was much esteemed and roverenced. They 
wore alwayes died with this tincture from the foote to the 
head, so as they were like vnto shining Negroes, and that 
was their ordinary vnetion; yet, whenas they went to sacri- 
fice and give ihcenso in tho mountaines, or on the tops 
thereof, or in any darke and obscure caves where their 
idolles were, they vsod an other kinde of vnetion very differ- 
ent, doing ccrtaine ceremonies to take away feare, and to 
give them courage. This vnetion was made with diverso 
little venomous beastes, as spiders, scorpions, palmers, sala- 
manders, and vipers, the which the boyes in tho Collcdges 
tooke and gathered together, wherein they were so expert, 
as they were alwayes furnished when the Priestcs called for 
them. The chiefe care of these boyes was to hunt after those 
beasts; if they went any other way and by chaunce met 
with any of these beasts they stayed to take them, with as 
great paine as if their lives depended thereon. By the rea- 
son whereof the Indians commonly feared not these •venom- 
ous beasts, making no more accompt than if they were not 
so, having beene all bred in this exercise. To make an oint- 
ment of these beastes they tooke them all together, and 
burnt them vpon the harth of the Temple, which was before 
the Altare, vntill they were consumed to ashes ; then did 
they put them in morters with much Tobacco or betum 
(being an liearbe that Nation vsoth much to benumme the 
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lib. v. flosh that they may not feolo their travell), with the which 
they mingle the ashes, making them loose their force; they 
did likewise mingle with these ashes scorpions, spiders, and 
palmers alive, mingling all together; then did they put to 
it a cortaino seedc being grownd, which they call Ololuchqui, 
whereof the Indians make a drinke to see visions, for that 
the vertuo of this hearbe is to deprivo man of sence. They 
did likewise grindo with these ashes blacke and hairie 
wormes, whose liaire only is venomous, all which they 
mingled together with blacke, or the fume of rosiue, putting 
it in small pots which they set before their god, saying it 
was his moate: and, therefore, they called it a divine meate. 
By means of this oyntment thoy became witches, and did 
see and speako with the Divell. The priestes being slub- 
bered with this oyntment lost all feare, putting on a spirit 
of cruelty. By reason whereof they did very boldely kill 
men in their sacrifices, going all alone in the night to the 
mountaines and into obscure caves, contemning all wildo 
beasts, and holding it for certayno and approved that both 
lions, tigres, serpents, and other furious beasts which breede 
in the mountaincs.and forrests fled from them by the vertue 
of this betum of their god. 

And in trueth, though this bc.tum had no power to make 
them flie, yet was the Divolle's picture sufficient whereinto 
they wero transformed. This betum did also serve to cure 
tho sicke and for children, and therefore all called it the 
Divine Physicke ; and so they came from all partes to the 
superiors and priests, as to their saviors, that they might ' 
apply this divine physicke, wherewith they anoynted those 
parts that were grieved. They said that they felt lieereby 
a notable ease, which might be, for that Tobacco and Olo- 
luchqui have this propertie of themselves to bonumme the 
llesh, being applied in manner of an emplaister, which must 
bo by a stronger reason being mingled with poysons ; and 
for that it did appease and benurmne the paine, they helde 
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it for an effect of 'health, and a divine virtue. And there- IjTBT * 
fore ranne they to these priests as to holy men, who kept 
tho blind and ignorant in this error, pers wading them what 
they pleased, and making them rurino after their inventions 
and divellish ceremonies, their authority being such as their 
wordes were sufficient to induce beliefo as an article of their 
faith. And thus made they a thousand suporstitions among 
the vulgar people, in their manor of offering incense, in cut- 
ing their liaire, tying small flowers about thoir necks, and 
strings with small bones of snakes, commaunding them to 
bathe at a certain time; and that they should watch all night 
at tho harth lest the fire should die; that they should eato 
no other broado but that which had bin offered to thoir gods, 
that they should vpon any occasion repairo vnto their witches, 
who with certaiile graines toldo fortunes, and divined, look- 
ing into keelers and pailcs full of water. Tho sorcerers and 
ministers of tho divell vsod much to besmere themselves. 

There were an infinite number of these witches, divines, en- 
chanters, and other false prophets. There remaines yet at 
this day of this infection, althogh they bo secret, not daring 
publikely to exercise their sacrileges, divjelish ceremonies, 
and superstitions, but their abuses and wickednes are dis- 
covered more at large and particularly iu tho confessions 
made by the Prelates of Peru. 

There is a kindo of sorcerers amongst the Indians allowed 
by the Kings Yncas, which are, as it were, sooth-saiers, they 
take vpon them what forme and figure they please, flying 
farre through the aire in a short time, beholding all that was 
done. They talke with the Divell, who answereth them in 
certaine stones or other things which they reverence much. 

They serve as coniurers, to tell what hath passed in the 
farthest partes, beforo any newes can come. As it hath 
chanced since the Spaniardes arrived there, that in the dis- 
tance of two or three hundred leagues, they have knowne 
the mutinies, battailes, rebellions, and deaths, both of tyrants, 
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and those of the King's partie, and of private men, the which 
have been© knowno the same day they chanced, or the day 
after, a thing impossible by the course of nature. To vvorko 
this divination, they shut themselves into a house, and be- 
came drunk vntil they lost their sences, a day aftor they an- 
swered to that which was demanded. Some affirmo they 
vso certaino vnctions. The Indians say that the old women 
do commonly vso this office of witchcraft, and specially those 
of ono Province, which they call Coaillo, and of another 
towne called Manchay, and of the Provinco of Huarochiri. 
They likewise show what is become of tilings stolno and 
lost. There are of these kindes of Sorcerers in all partes, 
to whom commonly doe come the Anaconas , 1 and Chinas, 
which serve the Spaniardes, and when they have lost any 
thing of their mastors,, or when they desiro to know the 
succosse of things past or to come, as when they goe to the 
Spaniardes cittios for their private affaires, or for the pub- 
liko, they demaund if their voyage shall bo prosperous, if 
tliey shall bo sicke, if they shall die, or return safo, if they 
shall obtain© that which they pretend : and the witches or 
coniurers answer* yea, or no, having first spoken with the 
Divell, in an obscure place ; so as these Anaconas do well 
heare the sound of the voyco, but thoy soe not to whom 
these coniurers speake, neither do thoy vnderstand what 
they say. They make a thousand ceremonies and sacrifices 
to this effect, with the which they mocko the Divell and grow 
exceeding drunke, for the doing whereof, they particularly 
vse andiearbe called Villca , 2 the iuyee whereof they mingle 
with their Chicha, or take it in some other sort, whereby we 
may see how miserable they are, that have for their masters, 
the ministers of him whose office is to deceive. It is mani- 
fest that nothing doth so much let the Indians from receiv- 
ing the faith of the holy Gospel, and to persevor therein, as 

1 Yam-ntn<vt, or Indians held to domestic service. See Balboa , p. 

* A tree, the fruit of which is a purgative. — Mom. 
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the conforcnco with theso witches, whereof there have bin, 
and are still, great numbers, although by the grace of the 
Lord, and diligence of the Prelates and Priestos, they do- 
crease, and are not so hurtofnll. Some of thorn have beeno 
converted and preached publikoly, discovering and blaming 
themselves, their errors and deccites, and manifesting their 
devises and lies, whereof wee have scene great effects ; as 
also wo vnderstand by letters from Jappon, that the like 
hath arrived in those parts : all to the glory and honour of 
our Lord God. 


Chap, xxvir.— Of other Cemmaies and Cnstomcs of the 
Indian# n-hieh are like vatu oar#. 

Tho Indians had an infinito number of other ceremonies 
and customos which resembled to the ancient law of Moses, 
and some to those which the Moores vse, and some ap-, 
proachcd neero to tho law of the Gospel, as their bathes or 
Opacana, as they call them ; they did wash themselves in 
water, to dense them from their sins. The Mexicaines had 
also amongst them a kind of baptisme, tho which they did 
with ceremony, cutting tho eares and members of yong 
children new borne, counterfaiting in some sort tho circum- 
cision of the lewes. This ceremony was done principally 
to tho sonnes of Kings and Noblemen; presently vpon their 
birth the pi’iestes d\d wash them, and did put a little sword 
in tho right hand, and in tho left a target. And to tho 
children of tho vulgar sprt they put. tho markes of their 
offices, and to their daughters instruments to spinne, knit, 
and labour. This ceremouy continued four daies, being 
made before some idoll. They contracted marriage after 
their maner, whereof the Licentiate Polo hath written a 
whole Treatise, and I will speako somewhat thereon heore- 
after. In other things their customes and ceremonies have 
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' lD - Vt some show of reason. The Mexicaines were married by tho 
handes of their priosfces in this sort. Tho Bridegroom© aud 
the Bride stood together before the priest, who tooke them 
by the hands asking them if they would marrio, then having 
vnderstood their willes, hee tooke a corner of the vaile where- 
with the woman had her head covered, and a corner of the 
mans gowne, the which ho tiod together on a knot, and so 
led them thus tied to the Bridegrooinos house, where there 
was a hartli kindled, and then lie caused tho wife to go 
seven times about the hartli, and so the married couple sate 
downe together, and thus was the marriage contracted. Tho 
Mexicaines wore very iealous of tho integritie of their 
wives ; so as if they found they were not as they ought to 
be (the which they know oythor by signes or dishonest 
wordes), they presently gave notice thereoT to their fathers 
aud kiusfolkes of their wives, to their great shame and dis- 
honor, for that they had not kept good guarde over them. 
But they did much honour aud respect such as lived chastely, 
making them great banquttes, and giving great presentes 
both to her and to her kinsfolkes. For this occasion they 
made great offerings to their gods, and a solomno banket in 
tho house of the wife, and another in tho husbands. When 
they went to house they mado an inventory of all the man 
and wifo brought together, of provisions for the house, of 
land, of iewells and ornaments, which inventories every 
father kept, for if it chanced they mado any devorco (as it 
was common amongest them when they agree not), they 
divided their goods according to the portion that every one 
brought, every one having libertio in such a case to marry 
wliome they pleased ; and they gave the daughters to tho 
wife, and tho sonnes to the husband. t was defended vpon 
paino of death, not to marry again© together, tho which 
they observed very strictly. And although it seemo that 
many of their ceremonies agree with ours, yet differ they 
much for the great abomination they mingle therewithal!. 
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It is common and general! to liavo vsually one of those 
three things, either cruelty, filthines, or slouth ; for all their 
ceremonies were cruell and hurtefull, as to kill men and to 
spill blood, are filthy and beastly, as to eato and drinko to 
the name of their Idolls, and also to pisso in the honour of 
them, carrying them vpon their shoulders, to annoint and 
besmeere themselves filthily, and to do a thousand sortes of 
villanies, which were at the least, vaine, ridiculous, and idle, 
and more like the actions of children then of men. The 
cause thereof is the very condition of this wicked spirit, 
whoso intention is alwaies to do ill, provoking men still 
to murthers and filthines, or at the least to vanities and 
fruitolesso actions, tho which every man may well know, if 
ho duly consider tho behaviour and actions of the Divell, 
towardes those hd sets to decoivo. For in all his illusions 
wo findo a mixture of these three, or at least of one of 
them. Tho Indians themselves (since they came to tho 
knowledge of our faith) laugh and mocke at those fooleries 
aud toyes, in tho which their gods held them busied, whom 
they served more for fearo, least they should hurte them, in 
not obeying them in all things, then for any love they bare 
them. Although somo, yea, very many lived, abused and 
deceived, with the vaine hope of temporall goods, for of the 
eternall they had no knowledge. And whereas the tempo- 
rall power was greatest, there superstition ha u th most in- 
creased, as wo see in tho Ilealmes of Mexico and Cusco, 
where it is incredible to see the number of idolls they had; 
for within tho citty of Mexico there were abovo three 
hundred. Mango Ynca X u P an g u b amongst tho Kings of 
Cusco, was hec that most augmented the service of their 
idolls, inventing a thousand kindes of sacrifices, feasts, and 
ceremonies. Tho like did King Iscoalt 1 in Mexico, who was 
the fourth king. There was also a great number of supor- 

1 Izcolmatl. lie built the famous temple of Iluitzilopochtli, the first 
Cod of tho Movionna 
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stitions and sacrifices in other Nations of the Indians, as in 
the Province of Guatiinala, at the Hands in tho new King- 
dome, in tho Province of Chile, and others that were like 
Co rmnomvoal thos and Coinminalties. Put it was nothing in 
respect of Mexico ‘and Cusco, where Satlian was as in 
Rome, or in his Jerusalem, vntill he was cast out against 
his will, and tho holv Crosso planted in his place, and tho 
Kingdonic of Christ our God occupied, the which the 
tyrant did vsurpe. 


Chat. xxvm . — Of some Feasts celebrated by them of Casco, 
and how the IJircll would Imitate the mysterie of 
the holy Tr ini lie, » 

To conclude that which concornes Religion, there restes 
something to spealco of the feasts and solemnities which tho 
Indians did celebrate, the which (for that thoy aro divers 
and many') cannot bo all specified. Tho Yncas, Lords of 
Peru, had two kindos of feasts, some were ordinarie, which 
fell out in certaine moueths of tho yoero ; and others extra- 
ordinary, which were for certaine causes of importance, as 
when they did crowno a new King, when thoy beganne 
somo warro of importance, when they had any great needo 
of water or drought, or other like things. For the ordinary 
feasts, wo must vnderstand, that every rnoncth of the yeare 
they made feasts, and divers sacrifices, and although all of 
them* had this alike, that they offered a hundred sliccpe, yet 
in colour and in forme they are very divers. In the first 
rnoncth, which they call Ray mo, which is tho moneth of 
December, they made their first feast, which was the prin- 
cipall of all others, and for that cause they called it Capac- 
rayme, which is to say, a rich and principall feast. In this 
feast they ottered a great number of shcepe and lambs in 
sacrifice, and they burnt them with swectc wood, then they 
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caused gold and silver to bo brought vpon cortaino slieepe, 
setting vppon them three Images of tho Sun, and throe of 
the thunder, the father, tho sonne, and the brother. In 
these feasts they dedicated tho Yueas children, putting the 
G uanis or onsignes vpon them, and they •pierced their cares; 
then some olde man did whip them with slings, and an- 
nuynted their faces with blood, all in signe that they should 
be truo Knights to the Ynca. No si ranger might remaino 
in Cusco during this moueth, and this feast, but. at the end 
thereof they entred, and they gave vnto them peeces of tho 
paste of mays with the blood of the sacrifice, which they 
did eato in signe of confederation with tho Ynca, as hath 
bin said before. It is strange that the Divell after liis 
manner hath brought a trinitie into idolatry, for the three 
images of the Suuuu called Apomti, Churunti, and Inti- 
quuoqui, 1 which signifieth father and lord Suuue, the sonne 
inline, and the brother Sunne. In tho like manor they 
named the three Images of Chuquilla, which is the God that 
rules in the region of tho aire, where it thunders, mines, * 
and snows. I remember that, being in Clnujuisaca, an honour- 
able priest shewed me an information, which I had long in 
my handes, where it was prooved that there was a ccrtniuu 
Jlmica or Oratory, whereas the Indians did worship an idoll 
culled Tangatangn, which they suido was one in three, and 
three in one. And as this l’ricst stood amazed thereat, I 
saide that the Divell by his in fur null and obstinate pride 
(whereby he ahvayes pretendos to make himsulfo God) did 
steale all that he could from the tructh, to imploy it in his 
lyings and deceits. Comming then to the feast of tho 
second moneth, which they called Camay, 2 besides the sacri- 
iices which they made, they did cast the ashes into the river, 
following five or six leagues after, praying it to carry them 

1 Ajm-jpiiij Chief Sun ; Chnt i-ynt #, Sou-Sun ; ynfi~hiutu./m , grotlier- 
Sun. 

5 ( 'auay-tjitilla. The month from Stli DeenuW to Dili Jauuary. 
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v * into the sea, for that tlio Viroclioca should there receive this 
’ present. In the third, fourth, and fift moneth, they offered 
a hundred bhioko sheepe, speckled, and grey, with many 
other things, which I omitto for being too tedious. The 
sixt rnoneth is called Ilahtncuzqni Aymuray , which answer- 
eth to Maie, in the which they sacrificed a hundred sheepe 
more, of all colours ; in this moon and moneth, which is 
when they bring maize* from the fieldes into the house, they 
made a feast, which is yet very vsuall among the Indians, 
and they doe call it Aymuray . 1 

This feast is made comming from the Chacra or farmo 
vnto the house, saying eertaiuo songs, and praying that tho 
Mays may long continue, the which they call Mamacora . 
They take a certaino portion of. tho most fruitefull of tho 
Mays that growes in their farmes, tho which they put in a 
certaino granary which they doo call Pima, with certaino 
ceremonies, watching three nightes ; they put this Mays in 
the richest garments they have, and beeing thus wrapped 
Tmd dressed, they worship this Pima, and hold it in great 
veneration, saying it is the mother of the mays of their 
inheritances, an^l that by this means tho mays augments 
and is preserved. Jn this moneth they make a particular 
sacrifice, and the witches demaund of this Pima , if it hath 
strength sufficient to continue vntill the next yeare; and if 
it answers no, then they carry this Mays to tho farmo to 
burnt*, when co they brought it, according to every man's 
power; then make they another Pima , with the same cere- 
monies, saying that they renuo it, to the end tho feedo of 
Mays may not perish, and if it answers that it hath force 
sufficient to last longer they leave it vntill tho next yeare. • 
This foolish vauitio continueth to this day, and it is very 
common amongest the Indians to have these Piruas , and to 
make tho feast of Aymuray. The seaventh moneth answer- 
cth to I une, and is called Aucaycmqui Intiraymi ; 2 ill it they 
1 , from the miiUllc of May. * Vntip Raj/mi. 
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made the feast tSiat is called hit ir ay mi, in the which they 
sacrificed a hundred sheepe called Guanacos/and saide it 
was the feast of the Sunne. In this moneth they made 
many Images of Quinua 1 * * wood carved, all attired with rich 
garmentes, and they made their dancings which they do 
call Gayo. At this feast they cast flowers in the high wayes, 
and thither the Indians came painted, and their noblemon 
had small plates of goldo vpon thoir boards, and all did sing; 
wee must vnderstand that this feast falleth almost at the 
same time wlienas the Christians observe the solompnitio of 
the holy Sacrament, which doth resemble it in some sort, 
as in dauncing, singing, and representations. And for this 
cause thero hath becne, and is yet among tho Indians, 
which celebrated a feast somewhat like to ours of the holy 
Sacrament, many superstitions in celebrating this ancient 
feast of lntiraymi. Tho eight month is called Ghahna 
Iluarqui , 8 in tho which they did burne a hundred sheepo 
more, all grey, of tho colour of Viscacha, according to the 
former order, which month doth answer to our luly. Tl« 
ninth moneth was called Yapaquis , s in the which they burnt 
an hundred sheepo more, of a chcsnut colour; and they do 
likewiso kill aud burne a thousand Cuyes , 4 to tho end the 
frost, tho ayre, the water, nor tho sunne should not hurt 
their farmes: and this moneth doth answer vnto August. 
The tenth moneth was called Goyaramij' in the which they 
burnt a hundred white sheepe that had fleeces. In this 
month, which answereth to September, they made tho feast 
culled Situa in this manner: they assembled together the 
first day of the moono before the rising thereof, and in 
seeing it they cryed aloude, carrying torches in their handes 
and saying, “Let all harrne goo away,” striking one au 

1 Qnemmr (Palykpist). 

7 The next month was Anta-asituu accusing to other authors. 

* Ccajmr-asitm. 4 Guinea pigs. 

* Ihnu-IUvjmi of Molina ami VeUseo. 
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Lln v -. other with thoir torches. They that did this were called 
Panconcos, 1 which being doone, they went to the common 
bath, to the rivers and fountainos, and evory one to his own 
bath, sotting themselves to drink foure dayes together. In 
this moneth the M^ma-cunas of the sunno made a great 
number of small loaves with the blood of the sacrifices, and 
gave a peece to every stranger; yea, they sent to every 
ITuaca throughout tho«realmo, and to many Curacas, in 
signo of confederation and* loyaltie to tho Snnne and the 
Yncn, as hath bin said. 

The bathes, drunkennossc, and some rellckes of this feast 
Situn, remaine even vnto this day, in some places, with the 
ceremonies a little different, but yet very secretly, for that 
these ehiefe and prineipall fjpasts havo ceased. The eleventh 
moneth, JFomaraymi Punch aiqu «, 3 wherein they sacrificed a 
hundred slieepe more. And if they wanted water, to pro- 
cure raino they set a black slieepe tied in the rniddest of a 
plainc, powring much cliica about it, and giving it nothing 
to cate vntill it rained, which is practised at this day in 
many places in the time of our October. Tho twelfth and 
last month was called Ayamarca , wherein tiny did likewise 
sacrifice a hundred slieepo, and made the feast called Ray- 
inicantara Jfayqnis. In this moneth, which aunswered to 
our November, they prepared what was necessary for tho 
children that sjiotild be made novices the moneth following; 
the children with tho old men mado a certaine shew, with 
rounds and turnings, and this feast was called It it ray mi, 
which commonly they make when it raines too much, or too 
little, or when there is a plague. Among the extraordinary 
feasts, which were very many, the most famous was that 
which they called Ytu. This feast Ytu hath no prefixed 
time nor season, but in time of necessitio. To prepare 
themselves thereunto, all the people fasted two dayes, during 

' Paunwni, a torch. Sot* C. <h hi Vuju, ii, p. 232. 

2 Not given by other authorities. 
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the which they did neyther company with thoir wives, nor 
eute anio meate with salt orgarlieke, nor drinko any Chiclia. 
All did assemble together in one place, where no straunger 
was admitted, nor any beast ; they had garments and orna- 
ments, which served onely for this feust. They marched 
very quietly in procession, their heades covered with their 
vailes, sounding of druinmes, without speaking ono to 
another. This continued a day and* a night; then the day 
following they daunccd and made good cheero for two 
dayes and two nights together, saying that thoir prayer was 
accepted. And although that this feast is not vsed at this 
day, with all this antient ceremony, yet commonly they 
make another which is verio like, which they call Ay in a, 
with garmontes that serve onely to that end ; and they make 
this kind of pro«ossion with their Druinmes, having fasted 
before, then after they make good cheero, which they vsualiy 
doo in thoir vrgent necessities. And although the Indians 
forboare to sacrifice beasts, or other things publikely, which 
cun not bo hidden from the Spaniardes, yet doe they still vso 
many ceremonies that have their beginnings from these 
feasts and auutient superstitions; for, nt t this day, they do 
covertly make this feast of Ytu, at the dances of the feast 
of the Sacrament, in making the daunees of Llama-llama, 
and of Guacon, and of others, according to their auutient 
ceremonies, where vnto we ought to take good regarde. 
They have made more large Discourses of that which con- 
cerncth this matter, for the necessary observation of the 
abuses and superstitions the Indians had in the t>me of 
their gentility, to the end the Priestes and Curates may the 
better take heede. Let \his suffice now to have treated of 
tho exercise wherewith the divcll held these superstitious 
nations occupied to the end that against his will wee may 
see the difference there is betwixt light and darknes, betwixt 
the trueth of Christ and the lies of the Gentiles, although 
* tho ennemy of God and man hath laboured with all his 
devises to eflunterfet those things which are of God. 
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CiiAr. xxix. — Of the feast of Iubilee which the Mexicaincs 
celebrated . 

Tho Mexicaines have beene no less curious in their feasts 
■and solemnities, which were of small charge, but of great 
effusion of man's blood. Wee have before spoken of the 
principall feast of Vitziftpuztli, after tho which tho feast of 
Tezcatlipuca was most solempuized. This feast fell in 
Maio, and in their Kalendar they called it Tozcoalt ; it fell 
every fouro yeores with the feast of Penaifnce, whore there 
was given full indulgence and remission of sinnes. In 
this day they did sacrifice a captive which resembled tho 
idoll Tezcatlipuca, it was the nineteenth day of Maio ; upon 
the even of this feast tho Noblemen came to tho temple, 
bringing a new garment like vnto that of tho idoll, tho 
which the priest put vpon him, having first taken oft 1 his other 
garments, which they kept with as much or more reverence 
than wo doo our ornaments. There were in tho coffers of 
tho idoll many ornaments, iewelles, eareings, and other 
riches, as bracelets and pretious feathers, which served to 
no other vso but to bo there, and was worshipped as their 
god it selfe. Besides the garment wherewith they wor- 
shipped the idoll that day, they put vpon him certaine 
ensigues of feathers, with fannos, shadowes, and other 
things; being thus attired and furnished, they drew the 
curtaino or vaile from before the doore, to the ende he 
might.be seene of all men; then came forth one of the 
chiefo of the temple, attired like to the idoll, carrying 
flowers in his hand, and a flute* of earth, having a very 
sharpe sound, and turning towards the cast, he sounded 
it, and then looking to the west, north, and south, he did 
the like. And after ho had thus sounded towards the foure 
parts of tho world (showing that both they that were pre- 
sent and absent did hearc him) hee put his finger into tho 
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aire, and then gathered vp earth, which he put in his Ij,B * v - 
mouth, and did eate it in signo of adoration. Tho liko did 
all they that were present, and, weeping, they fell flat to 
the ground, invocating tho darknesse of the night, and tho 
windes, intreating them not to leave them, nor to forgot 
them, or else to take away their lives, and free them from 
tho labours they indured therein. Theevcs, adulterers, and 
murtherers, and all others offenders, had groat fearo and 
heaviness wildest this flu to sounded, so as some could not 
dissemble nor hido their offences. By this meanos they 
all demanded no other thing of their god, but to have 
their offences concealed, powring foorth many teares, with 
great repcntaunco and sorrow, offering great storo of in- 
cense to appeaso their gods. The courngious and valiant 
men, and all tlio oldo souldiers that followed the Arte of 
Warre hearing this flute, demaunded with great devotion 
of God tho Creator, of the Lordo for whomo wee live, of tho 
sunne, and of other their gods, that they would give them 
victorie against their ennemics, and strength to take many 
captives, therewith to honour their sacrifices. This ccre- 
rnonio was doono ten dayes before the fe^st ; During which 
tenne dayes the Priest did sound this flute, to the end that 
all might do this worship in eating of earth, and demaund 
of their idol what they pleased: they every day made their 
praiers, with their eyes lift vp to heaven, fend with sighs 
and groanings, as men that woro grieved for tlicir siunes 
and offences. Although this contrition was onelio for fearo 
of the corporal punishment tlmt was given them, and not 
for any feare of the eternall, for they certainely bcleevcd there 
was no such severe punishment in tho other life. 

And, therefore, they offered themselves voluntarily to 
death, holding opinion that it is to all men an assured rest. 

The first day of the feast of this idoll Tezcatlipuca being 
come, all they of the Citty assembled together in a court to 
celebrate likewise tho feast of the Kalender, whereof wee 
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r<TU V ' have already spoken, which was called Toxeoalfc, which 
signifies n drie thing; which feast was not made to any 
other end, but to demaund rain, in the same manner that; 
wo solemniso the ltogations; and this feast was alwayes in 
Maie, which is the tirfto that they have most needo of raiuo 
in thoso countries. They beganno to eolobrattf it the ninth 
of Main, ending the nineteenth. The last day of the fedst 
the Priestes drew foorth a litter well furnished with curtins 
and pendants of diverse fashions. This litter had so niuny 
armes to holde by as there were ministers to carry it. All 
which came foorth besnieerod with black and long haire, 
halfe in tresses with white strings, and at tyred in the livery 
of the idoll. Upon this litter they set the personage of the 
idoll appoynted for this feast, which they called the resem- 
blance of their God Tezcalipuca, and taking it upon their 
shoulders they broght it openly to the footo of the stairs; 
then came forth tho yong men and maidens of the Temple, 
carrying a great cord wreathed of chaines of roasted mays, 
with tho which they invironed the Litter, putting a chaino 
of the same about the idollcs neeke, and a garland vppon 
his head. They .called the cord Toxealt, signifying tlio 
drought and barrcimesse of the time. Tho yoong men 
came wrapped in roddo curtiiies, with garlands and chains 
of roasted mays. The maides were clothed in now garments, 
wearing chaines about their neck os of roasted ways ; and 
vpon their heads my tors made of rods covered with this 
mays, they had their feete covered with feathers, and 
their armes and clieekes painted. They brought much 
of this roasted mays, ami the chiefo yicn put it vpon their 
heads, and about their neckes, taking dowers in their liandes. 
The idoll being placed in his litter, they strewed round about 
a great quantitie of tho bouglies of Manguey, the leaves 
whereof are largo and pricking. 

This litter being sot vpon tho religious mens shoulders, 
they curry cd it in procession within the cireuite of the Court, 
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two Priests marching before with censors, giving often 
incense to tlio idol, and every time they gavo incense 
they lifted vp their arnies as high as they could to tho 
idoll, and to the Sunne, saying, that they lifted vp their 
praiers to heaven, even as the smoko ascended on high. 
Then all the people in tho Court turned round to tho place 
whither the idoll went, every one carrying in his hand new 
cords of tho tlirced of mangucy, a fadorno long, with a 
knotte at the end, and with them they whipped themselves 
vppon the shoulders; even as thoy doe lieero vppon holy 
Thurseday. All tho walles of tho Court and battlements 
were full of boughs and flowers, so fresh and plcasaunt, as 
it did give a great contentment. This procession being 
ended, they brought tho idoll to his vsual place of abode, 
then came a grGat multitude of people with flowres, dressed 
in diverse sortes, wherewith they filled tho temple and all 
the court, so as it seemed tho ornament of an Oratory. All 
this was putto in order by tho priests, the yoong men ad- 
ministring those things vnto them from without. Tho 
chappell or chamber where tho idoll remaynod was all this 
day open without any vaile. 

This done, every one came and offered curtines, and pen- 
dants of sendal, precious stones, iewclls, insenco, sweeto 
wood, grapes, or euros of Mays, quaiios: and, finally, all they 
wore accustomed to offer in such solemnities / Whenns they 
offered qnailes, (which was tho pooro mans offering,) they 
usQd this ceremonie, they delivered them to tho priestes, 
who taking them, pulled off their heads, and caste them at 
the foote of the Altare^whcrc they lost their bloud, and so 
they did of all other things which were offered. Every one 
did offer meato and fruite according to their power, tho 
which was laid at tho foote of tho altar, and the Ministers 
gathered them vp, and carried them to their chambers. This 
solemno offering done, the people wont to dinner, every one 
to his village or house, leaving the feast suspended vntil 
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' 1B * v * after dinner. In the meanetime, the yong men and maidens 
of the temple, with their ornaments, were busied to serve 
the idoll, with all that was appointed for him to eato : which 
meate was prepared by other women, who had made a vow 
that day to servo the idoll. And, therefore, such as had 
made this vow, came by tho point of day, ottering thorn- 
selves to the Deputies of the Temple, that they might com- 
mand them what they would have done, tho which they did 
carefully performo. They did prepare such varietie of 
meatos, as it was admirable. This meato being ready, and 
the hour of dinner come, nil these virgins went out of tho 
Temple in procession, every one carrying a little basket 
of bread in her hand, and in tlio other, a dish of these 
raeates ; before them marched an old man, like to a steward, 
with a pleasant habite, he was clothed in a white surples 
downo to the calves of his legges ; vpon a doublet with- 
out sleeves of red leather, like to a iacket, ho carried wings 
instecdo of sleeves, from tho which hung broado ribbands, 
at tho which did hang a small calibash or pumpion, which 
was covered with flowers, by little holes that were made in 
it, and within it wero mauy superstitious things. This old 
man, thus attyred, marched very humbly and heavily before 
tho preparation, with his head declining: and comming neere 
tho foote of tho staires, ho made a great obeisance and re- 
verence. Then* going on tho one side, the virgins drew 
neero with tho meate, presenting it in order one after another, 
with great revoronco. This service prosonted, the old man 
returned as before, leading the virgins into their convent. 
This done, tho yong men and ministers of tho Temple came 
forth and gathered vp this meato, tho which they carried to 
the chambers of the chiefe Priests of tho Temple, who had 
fasted five daies, eating onely once a day, and they had also 
abstained from their wives, not once going out of tho Temple 
in these five daies. During the which, they did whippe them- 
selves rigorously with coraes, they did eato of this divine 
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meate (for so they called it), what they could, neither was it IjI "‘ v - 
lawfull for any other to eate thereof. All the pooplo having 
dined, they assembled againo in the court to seo tho endoof 
the feast, whither they brought a captive, which by tho 
spaco of. a whole yeare, had represented tho idoll, being 
attyred, decked, and honoured as tho idoll it selfo, and 
doing all reverenco vnto him, thoy delivered him into tho 
handes of the sacrifieers, who at that instant presented them- 
selves, taking him by tho fcoto and handes. Tho Pope did 
open his stomacko, and pull out his hart, then did ho lift vp 
his hands as high as ho could, shewing it to tho Sunno, and 
to tho idoll, as hath beene said. Having thus sacrificed him 
that represented tho idoll, thoy wont into u holy placo ap- 
pointed for this purpose, whither came tho yong men and 
virgins of tho Tcftnplo with their ornaments, tho which being 
put in order, they danced and sung with druinmes and other 
instruments, on tho which tho chiefo Priests did play and 
sound. Then came all the Noblemen with ensignes and 
ornaments like to the yong men, who danced round about 
them. They did not usually kill any other men that day, 
but him that was sacrificed, yet every fourth yeare they had 
others with him, which was in tho yearo of Iubilo and full 
pardons. After Sun sot, every ono being satisfied with 
sounding, eating, and drinking, tho virgins went al to their 
convent, they took great dishes of earth full *of bread inixt 
with liony, covered with small panniers, wrought and 
fashioned with dead mens heads and bones, and they carried 
tho collation to tho idoll, mounting vp to tho court; which 
was before the doore of Jtho Oratorio : and having set them 
downe, they retired in tho same order as they came, tho 
steward going still before. Presently came forth all the 
yong men in order, with canes or reedes in their handes, 
who beganne to runno as fast as they could to tho toppe of 
the staires of the Temple, who should come first to tho dishes 
of the collation. The Elders or chiefe Priests observed him 
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that carao first, second, third, and fourth, without regarding 
the rest. This collation was likewise all carried away by the 
yongmen as great relicks. This done, the foure that arrived 
first wero placed in the midst of the Antients of the Temple, 
bringing them to tlibir chambers with much honour, prais- 
ing them, and giving them ornaments; and from th'cnco 
forth they were respected and reverenced as men of marko. 
The taking of this collation being ended, and the feast cele- 
brated with much ioyand noise, they dismissed all theyong 
men and maidos which had served tbo idoll: by meancs 
whoreof they went ono after another, as they came forth. 
All the small children of the colledges and schooles wero at 
the gate of the court, with bottomes of rushes and hearbes 
in their hands, which they cast at them, mocking and laugh- 
ing, as of them that came from the service of tho idoll ; 
they had libertie then to dispose of tkomselves at their 
pleasure, and thus the feast ended. 


CiiAr. xxx . — Of tho Feast of March ants,, which those of 
Gholatecas did celebrate. 

Although I havo spoken sufficiently of tho service the 
Mexicaiues did vnto their gods, yot will I speak something 
of the feast tlioy called Quetzacoaatl, which was the god of 
riches, tho which was solemnised in this raaner. Fortic 
daies beforo tho Marchauts bought a slave well proportioned, 
withoift any fault or blemish, either of siekenes or of hurte, 
whom they did nttyro with the ornaments of the idoll, that 
ho might represent it fortio daies. Before his clothing they 
did cleuse him, washing him twice in a lake, which they 
called the lake of the gods ; and being purified, they at- 
tyred him like tho idoll. During these forty daies, hee was 
much respected for his sake whom he represented. By night 
they did imprison him (as hath beeno said) lest ho should 
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flio, and in the morning they took him out of prison, setting IjTB - v * 
him vpon an eminent place, where they served him, giving 
him exquisite meates to eato. After ho had oaton, tlioy 
put a chaine of flowers about his nocko, and many nosegaios 
in his hands. Ilee had a well appointed guard, with much 
people to accompany him. When ho wont through the 
Cittio, he went dancing and singing through all the street#*, 
that heo might bee knowno for tile resemblance of their 
god, and when bee beganno to sing, the women and littlo 
children came forth of tlioir houses to salute him, and to 
offer vnto him As to tlioir god. Two old men of the 
Antients of tho Tomplo came vnto him nine daios before 
the feast, and humbling themselves beforo him, thoy said 
with a low and submisso voyce, Sir, you must vmlorstand 
that nine daies fyonce the exercise of dancing and singing 
doth end, and thou must then die; and then ho must answer 
in a good houre . 1 They call this ceremony Neyhlo Maxilb 
Ileztli, which is to say, tho advertisement ; 2 and when they 
did thus advertise him, they took very carefull heode whether 
hee were sad, or if he danced as ioyfully as ho was accus- 
tomed, tho which if ho did not as cheerefully as they de- 
sired, they made a foolish superstition in this manor. They 
presently tooke the sacrificing rasors, the which they washed 
and elensed from tho blood of men which remained of tho 
■former sacrifices. Of this washing they i^ado a drinko 
mingled with another liquor made of Cacao, giving it him 
to drinko; they said that this would make him forget what 
had been said vnto him, and would make him in a maper in- 
censible, returning to his former dancing and mirth. They 
said, moreover, that h^ would offer himself cheerfully to 
death, being inchanted with this drinke. The cause why 
they sought to take from him this heavinesso, was, for that 
they held it for an ill augure, and a fore-telling of some 

1 “ Y el avia de responder que fuesse mucho de norabuena.” 

* “ El apercebimiento.” 
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in. v. gr roa fc harmc. The day of the feast being como, after they 
had done him much honor, sung,’ and given him incense, the 
sacrificers took him about midnight and did sacrifice him, as 
hath been said, offering his heart vnto the Moono, the which 
they did aftervvardes cast against the idoll, letting thebodie 
fall to the bottome of the staires of tho Temple, where such 
as had offered him took him vp, which wero the Marchants, 
whose feast it was. Then having carried him into the 
chiefest mans house amongst them, the body was drest with 
divers sawces, to celebrate (at the breake of day) the ban- 
quet and dinner of the foast, having first bid tho idoll good 
morrow, with a small dance, which they made whilst the day 
did breake, and that they prepared tho sacrifice. Then did 
all the Marchants assemble at this banket, especially those 
which made it a traffieko to buy and sell sjavos, who wero 
bound every yeare to offer ono, for the resemblance of their 
god. This idoll was one of the most honoured in all tho 
land ; and therefore tho Temple whore ho was, was of great 
authorise. There were threescore staires to ascend vp vnto 
it, and on the toppe was a court of an indifferent largenesse, 
very finely drest and plastered, in the midst whereof was a 
great round thing liko vnto an Oven, having the entrie low 
and narrow, so as they must stoope very low that should 
enter into it. This Temple had chambers and chappels as 
the rest, where there were convents of Priests, yong men, 
•maides, and children, as hath been said ; and there was ono 
Priest alone resident continually, the which they changed 
weekely. For although there wero in every one of these 
temples three or foure Curates or Ancients , 1 yet did every 
one serve his weeke without parting: His charge that weeke 
(after he had instructed the children) was to strike vp a 
drum me every day at the Sunne setting, to the same end 
that we are accustomed to ring to evensong. This drum me 
was such as they might heare the sound thereof through- 
1 u Curas o Dignidades.” 
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out all the partes of the Cifcfcie, then every man shut vp 
his merchandise, and retired vnto his house, and there was 
so great a silence, as there seemed to be no living crea- 
ture in the Tovvne. In the morning whonas the day beganne 
to breake, they beganne to sound the druinine, which was 
a signo of the day beginning, so as travellers and strangers 
attendod this signall to beginne their iournies, for till that 
time it was not lawfull to goe out of the cittie. 

There was in this temple a court of a reasonable groat- 
nes, in the whiefy they made great dances and pastimes, 
with games or comedies the. day of the idolls foast; for 
which purpose there was in the middest of this court a 
theatre of thirty foote square, very finely decked and trim- 
med, the which they decked with flowers that day, with all 
the arte and invention that mought bo, beeing invironed 
round with arches of divers flowers and feathers, and in some 
places there wero tied many small birds, Connies, and other 
tame beasts. After dinner all the people assembled in this, 
place, and tho players presented themselves, and played 
comedies : some counterfeit the deafe and the rheumatiko, 
others the lame, some the blinde, and without handes, which 
came to seeke for cure of the idoll : tho deafe answered con- 
fusedly, tho rheumatiko did cough, the lame halted, telling 
their miseries and griefes, wherewith they made the people 
to laugh ; others came foorth in the forme of little beasts, 
some were attired like Bnailes, others like toades, and some 
like lizardes : then meeting together, they tolde their offices, 
and every one retyring to his place, they sounded on 'small 
flutes, which was pleasant .to heare. They likewise counter- 
feited butterflies and small birdes of diverse colours, and the 
children of the Temple represented these formes; then they 
went into a little forrest planted there for the nonce, where 
the Priests of the Temple drew them foorth with instru- 
ments of musicke. In the meane time they vsed many 
pleasant speeches, some in propounding, others in defend* 
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ing, wherewith the assistants were pleasantly .intertained. 
This doone, they made a maske or vnummerie with all those 
personages, and so the feast ended : the which wore vsually 
doone in their pvincipall feasts. 


Chap. xxxi. — What profit may he drawne out of this discourse 
of the Indians superstitions . 

This may suffice to vndorstand the care ipid paino the In- 
dians tooke to servo .and honour their Idolls, or rathor the 
divell : for it wero an infinite matter, and of small profit, to 
report every thing that hath passed, for that it may seeme 
to some needlesse to have spoken thus much : and that it is 
a losse of time, as in reading the fables that aro fained by 
the Romaines of Knighthoode. But if such as holde this 
opinion will looko wel into it, they shall fin do groat differ- 
ence betwixt the one and the other: and that it may be 
profitable, for many considerations, to have tho knowledge 
of the customs and ceremonies tho Indians vsed : first, this 
knowledge is not* only profitable, but also necessary in those 
countries where these superstitions have been practised, to 
the end that Christians, and the maisters of the Law of 
Christ, may knowe tho errours and superstitions of the An- 
tients, and observe if the Indians vse them not at this day, 
either secretcly or ojjenly. For this cause many learued and 
worthy men liavo written large Discourses of what they 
have found : yea, tho Provinciall counsells have commaunded 
them to write and print them, as they have doone in Lima, 
where hath beene made a more ample Discourse than this. 
And therefore it importeth for the good of the Indians, that 
the Spaniardes being in those parts of the Indies, should 
have the knowledge of all these things. This Discourse may 
likewise serve the Spaniards there, and all others wherso- 
ever, to give infinite thankes to God our Lord, who hath im- 
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iarfced so great a beuefite vnto vs, giving them his holy 
jawe, which is most iust, pure, and altogether profitable. 
Hie which wo may well know, comparing it with tho lawes 
}f Satlian, where so many wretchod people have lived so 
miserably. It may likewise servo to discover tho pride, 
envy, deceipts, and ambushes of tho Divell, which ho prac- 
tised against those hee holdes captives, seeing on the one 
side hee seekes to imitate God, and make comparison witli 
him and his holy Lawe ; and on the other side, hee dootli 
mingle with his actions so many vanities, (ilthiuesse, and 
cruelties, as heo that hath no other practise but to sophisti- 
cate and corrupt all that is good. Finally, hee that shall see 
tho darkeues and blindenes wherein so many Provinces and 
Kingdoms have lived so long time, yea and wherein many 
Nations, and a*great part of the world live yet, doceived 
with the like trumperies, he can not (if he have a Christians 
heart) but give thankes to tho high God, for such as hee 
hath called out of so great darkenes, to the admirable light 
of his Gospel: beseeching the vnspeakeable charitie of tlfb 
Creator to preserve and increase them in his knowledge 
and obedience, and likewise be grieved for those that follow 
still the way of perdition. And that in the end hee beseech 
the Father of Pi tty to open vnto them tho treasures and 
riches of Iesus Christ, who with the Father and Holy Ghost 
raignes in all Ages. Amen. 
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Of the Naturall and Morall Historie of the 

* Indies. 


Chap. i. — That they cm in their opinion , which holde the 
Indians to want iudyement . 

v*. Having treated before of the religion the Indians vsed, I 
pretend to discourse in this I3ooke of their ^customs, policy, 
and government, for two considerations : the one is to con- 
fute that false opinion many doe commonly holde of them, 
that they are a groso and brutish people, or that they have 
so little vnderstanding, as they scarco deserve the name of 
anie. So as many excesses and outrages are committed 
vpon them, vsing them like bruite beasts, and reputing 
them vnwortky of any respect ; which is so common and so 
dangerous an errour (as they know well who with any zeale 
and consideration have travelled amongst them, and that 
have scene and observed their secrets and counsells). And 
moreover, for the small regard many make of these Indians, 
who presume to knowo much, and yet aro commonly the 
most ignorant and presumptuous. 1 finde no better meanes 
to confound this pernicious opinion, then in relating their 
order aud mauer, whenas they lived*vnder their owne lawes, 
in which, although they had many barbarous things, and 
-without ground, yet had they many others worthy of great 
admiration, whereby wee may vnderstand, that they were 
by nature capable to receive any good instructions : and be- 
sides, they did in some things passe many of our common* 
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weales. It is no matter of marvell if there were so great 
and grose faults amongst them, seeing there hath been like- 
wise amongst the most famous Law-givers and Philosophers 
(yea, without exception, Lycurgus anti Plato), and amongest 
the wisest common-wealths, as the Rothanes and Athenians, 
where wee may finde things so full of ignorance, and so 
worthy of laughter, as in trueth if tjie commonweales of the 
Mexicaines, or of the Yncas, hadde beene knowne in those 
times of the Romans and the Greekes, their lawos ami 
governments liatj been much esteemed by them. But we at 
this day little regarding this, enter by the sword, without 
hearing or vnderstauding; pcrswading our selves that the 
Indians affaires deserve no other respect, but as of venison 
that is taken in the forrest, and broght for our vse and de- 
light. 

Tho most grave and diligent, which have searched and 
attained to the knowledge of their secrets, customs, and 
antient government, holde another opinion, and admire the 
order and discourse that hath been betwixt them. Of which 
number is Polo Ondegardo, whome I vsually followe in the 
discourse of matters of Peru, and for these of Mexico J uun 
de Tobar, who had a Prebend in the Church of Mexico, and 
is now of our company of Iesuites, who by the coinmaunde- 
ment of the viceroy Don Martin Henriques, 1 have made a 
diligent and a large collection of tho histories of that nation, 
and many other grave and notable personages, who, both 
by word and writing, have sufficiently informed me of all 
those things 1 shall hero sofr downe. The other efid, and 
the good which may followe by the knowledge of the lawes, 
customes, and government of tho Indians, is, that wee may 
helpe and govern© them with the same lawes and customes, 

1 Second Bon of Don Francisco Ilcnriquez y Almansa, first Marquis 
of Alcanizes, by Dofia Isabel de Ulloa. He was Viceroy of Mexico from 
1668 to 1580, and of Peru from 1581 to 1583. He died at Lima on 
March 12th, 1583. 
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for that they ought to be ruled according to their owne 
lawes and priviledgcs, so farre foorth as they doe not con* 
tradict the Lawo of Christ, and his holy Church, which 
ought to bo maintained and kept as their fuudamentall 
lawos. For the ignorance of laws and custornes hath bred 
many erronrs of groat importance, for that the Govornours 
and Judges knowe not well how to give sentence, lfor rule 
their subjects. And besides, the wrong which is doone 
vnto them against reason, it is preiudiciall and hurtefull 
vnto our selves ; for thereby they take occasion to abhorre 
vs, as men both in good and in evill alwayes contrary vnto 
them. 


Chap. ii. — Of the method of computing time , and th \ 
Kalvndar the Mexicaines used . 

% And to beginno then by the division and supputation of 
times which the Indians made, wherein truely wee may well 
perceive tho great signes of their vivacitie and good vnder- 
standing. I will* first shew in what sorte the Mexicaines 
counted and divided their yeere, their moneths, their kalen- 
der, their computations, their worldes and ages. They 
divided the yjearo into eighteen© moneths, to which they 
gave twentie dayes, wherein the three hundred and three 
score days aro accomplished, not comprehending in any of 
these moneths tho five dayes that remaine, and make the 
yeare perfect. But they did ftekon them aparte, and called 
them the dayes of nothing : during the which, the people 
did not any thing, neither went they to their Temples, but 
occupied themselves only in visiting one another, and so 
spent the time ; the sacrifices of the Temple did likewise 
cease their sacrifices. These five dayes being past, they 
began no the computation of the yeare, whereof the firSF 
moueth aud the beginning was in March, when the leaves 
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beganne to growe greene, although they took© three dayes LlB * 
of the monetk of February ; for the first day of their yeere 
was, as it were, the sixo and twentie day of February, as 
appeareth by their kalender, within the which ours is like- 
wise comprehended and contained with a very ingenious 
Arte, which was made by the antient Indians that knew the 
first Spaniardes. I have seene this Kalender, and have it 
yet in my custody, which well deserveth the sight, to vndor- 
stand the discourse and industry the Mexicaino Indians had. 
Every one of these eighteen© monethes had his proper name, 
and his proper picture, the which was commonly taken of 
the principall feast that was made in that moneth, or from 
the diversitio of tymes, which the yeere caused in that 
moneth. They had in this Kalender certain e dayes marked 
and distinguished for their feasts. And they accompted 
thj|ir weekes by thirteen o dayes, marking the dayes with a 
Zero or cipher, which they multiplied vnto thirteen©, and 
then beganne to count, one, two, etc. They did likewiso 
marke the yeares of these wheeles with foure signes or 
figures, attributing to every yoaro a peculiar signe, wherof 
one was of a house, an other of a conny, the third of a reede, 
and the fourth of a flint. They painted them in this sort, 
noting by those figures tho yeare that did runne, saying of 
so many houses, of so many flints of such a whcele, hap- 
pened such a thing. For we must vndersttmd that their 
wheele, which was an age, contained foure weekes of yeares, 
every weeke containing thirteen© yeares, which in all made 
fiftie twoo yeares. In the midst of this wheele they painted 
a Sunne, from the which went foure beames or lines in 
crosse to the circumference of the wheele ; and they made 
their course, even as tho circumference was divided into 
foure equall partes, every one with his lino, having a dis- 
tinct colour from the rest, and the foure colors were greene, 
/$lew, red, and yellow: every portion of these foure had 
thirteenc separations which hud all their signes or particular 
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Lra. vi. figures, of a house, a conny, a reed, or a flint, noting by 
every signe a yeare, and vppon the head of this signe they 
painted what had happened that yeare. 

And therefore I did see in the Kalender mentioned the 
yeare when the Spaniards entered Mexico, marked by the 
picture of a man clad in red, after our manner, for such was 
the habito of the first Spaniard, whome Fernand Cortes sent 
at the end of the two and fifty years, which finishod the 
wheeled They vsed a pleasant ceremony, which was the 
last night they didde breako all their vesselles and stuffe, 
and put out their fire, and all the lights, saying, that the 
worlde should end at the finishing of one of these wheeles, 
and it might be at that time : for (said they), seeing the 
worlde must then end, what neede is there to provide meate 
to eate, and therefore they had no further neede of vessel 
nor fire. Vpon this conceit they passed the night in great 
feare, saying it might happen there would be no more day, 
and thoy watched very carefully for the day; but when they 
Saw the day beginne to breake, they presently beat manie 
drummes, and sounded cornets, flutes, and other instru- 
ments of ioy and.gludnesse, saying, that God did yet pro- 
long the time with another age, which were fiftie two 
yeares. And tlion beganne an other wheele. The first day 
and beginning of this age they took new fire, and bought 
new vesselles *to dresse their meate, and all went to the 
high Priest for this new fire, having first made a solerane 
sacrifice, and given thanks for the comming of the day, and 
prolongation of an other age. This was their manner of 
accounting their yeares, moneths, weekes, and ages. 
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Chap. ni. — Bow the Kings Yncas accounted the yeares and 
moneths. 

Although tho computation of time practised amongst the lib.vi. 
Mexicaines bee ingenious enough and certaine, for men that 
had no learning ; yet, in my opinion, they wantod discourse 
and consideration, having not grounded their computation 
according vnto the course of tho moono, nor distributed 
their months accordingly, wherein those of Peru havo far 
surpassed them :• for they divided their yeare into as many 
dayos, perfectly accomplished as wo do heere, and into 
twelve moneths or mooues, in the which they imployed and 
consumed the eleven daies that remaind of the moone, as 
Polo writes. To make the computation of their yearo sure 
and certaine, they vsed this industry ; vppon the moun- 
taines which are about the citty of Cuzco (where tho Kings 
Yncas held their court, beeing tho greatest sanctuary of 
those realm cs, and as wo should say an other Rome), there* 
wero twelve pillars set in order, and in such distaunce the 
one from the other, as every month one of these pillars did 
note tho rising and sotting of the sunne. They called them 
Succanga, 1 by ineanes whereof they taught and shewed tho 
feasts, and the seasons fitte to sowe and reape, and to do 
other things. They did certaine sacrifices to tjieso pillars of 
tho sunne. Every month had his proper name and peculiar 
feasts. They beganno the yeare by Ianuary, as wee doe. 

But since, a king Ynea called Pachacutec , 2 which signifies 
a reformer of time, beganno their yearo by December, 
by reason (as I coniectu*e) that then tho Sunne returneth 

1 Sncanca. Suca is a ridge or furrow in Quichua. 8 'ucaui, “ I make 
furrows”. Sucanca is the future passive participle, “that which is about 
to be furrowed”; possibly referring to the alternate light and shadow 
caused by the Bunlight between the pillars ; making the ground appear 
in ridges. — Sec G . ilc la Vega , i, p. 178. 

* Pacha , time ; Cutini, I overturn, or reform. 
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from tho last poynt of Capricorno, which is the tropike 
neerest vnto them. I know not whether the one or the 
other have observed any Bisexte, although some holde the 
contrary. The wcckes which the Mexicaines did reckon 
wore not properly weekes, being not of seaven dayes : the 
Yncas likewiso made no mention thereof, whicli is no 
wonder, seeing the account of tho weeke is not grounded 
vpon the course of the sunne, as that of the yearo, nor of 
the moone, as that of the month ; but among tho Hebrewcs 
it is grounded vpon the creation of tho world, as Moses re- 
porteth; and amongest tho Grcokos and Latins vpon tho 
number of the seven planets, of whose names the dayes of 
the weeke have taken their denomination; yet was it much 
for those Indians, being men without bookes and learning, 
to have a yeare, seasons, and feasts, so well appoynted as I 
have sayd. 


Jiiai*. iv. — That no nation of the Indies hath hcenc found to 
have had the vse of letters. 

Letters were invented to signifie properly the words we 
do pronounce, even as woordes (according to tho Philoso- 
pher) are tho signes and demonstrations of mans thoughtes 
and conceptions. And both the one and the other (I say 
the letters and words) were ordained to make things 
knowne. The voyco for such as are present, and letters for 
the absent, and such as are to come. Signes and markes 
which are not properly to signifie wordes but things, can- 
not be called, neyther in trueth &re they letters, although 
they be written, for wee can not say that the Picture of the 
sunne be a writing of the sunne, but onely a picture; the 
like may be saide of other signes and characters, which have 
no resemblance to the thing, but serve onely for memorie : 
for he that invented them did not ordaine them to signifie 
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wordes, but onely to note the thing : neythor do they call r,,B - Tl * 
those characters, letters, or writings, as indeedo they are 
not, but rather ciphers or reraorabrauhces, as those bo 
which the Spherists or Astronomers do vse, to signifio 
divers signes or planets of Mars, Venus, Iupiter, etc. 

Such characters are ciphers, and no lottors : for what 
name soever Mars may havo in Italian, French, or Spanish, 
this character doth alwaies signifio it, the which is not found 
in letters : for, althogh they signify the thing, yet is it by 
mcanes of words. So, as they which know not the tongue, 
vnderstand them not : as, for example, the Greekes nor tho 
Hebrews, cannot conceive what this word Sol doth signifio, 
although they see it* written ; for that thoy vnderstand not 
the Latino word : so as writing and letters aro onely prac- 
tised by them, winch signifie words therewith. For if thoy 
signifie things mediately, they aro no more letters nor writ- 
ings, but ciphers and pictures : whereby wo may obscrvo 
two notable things. The one, that tho memory of histories 
and antiquities may bee preserved by one of tlieso three 
meanes, either by letters and writings, as hath beono vsed 
amongst tho Latines, Greekes, Hebrews, .and many other 
Nations; or by painting, as hath beeno vsed almost through- 
out all tho world, for it is said in tho second Niceno Coun- 
sell, (< Painting is a booke for fooles which cannot reado ,, .‘ 
or by ciphers and characters, as tho cipher* signifies tho 
number of a hundred, a thousand, and others, without 
noting the word of a hundred or a thousand. The other 
thing we may observe thereby is that which is propounded 
in this chapter, which is, that no Nation of tho Indies dis- 
covered in our time, hath had the vse of letters and writ- 
ings, but of the other two sortes, images and figures. Tho 
which I observe, not onely of the Indies of Peru and New 
Spaine, but also of Iappon and China. And although this 
may seeme false to some, seeing it is testified by the dis- 
beene written, that there are so great 
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Libraries and Vniversitics in China and lappon, and that; 
mention is made of their Chapas, lettors, and expeditions, 
yet that which I say is true, as you may vndorstand by the 
discourse following. 


Chap. v. — Of the fashion of Letters and Booties the Churns 
used. 

There are many which thinke, and it is the most common 
opinion, that the writings which the Chinois vsed are letters, 
as those wo vse in Europe, and that by them wee may writo 
wordes and discourses, and that they only differ from our 
letters and writings in the diversitio of characters, as the 
Greekos differ from the Latines, and the Hebrews from the 
Chaldees. But it is not so, for they have no Alphabet, 
neither writo they any lettors, but all their writing is no- 
thing else but painting and ciphering: and their lettors 
signifie no partes of distinctions as ours do, but are figures 
and representations of thiugs, as of the Sunno, of fire, of a 
man, of the sea, and of other things. The which appears 
phtinely, for that their writings and chapas are understood 
of them all, although the languages the Chinois speake are 
many and very different, in like sort as our numbers of 
ciphers are eqtfally vnderstoode in the Spanish, French, and 
Arabian tongues : for this figure 8, wheresoever it be, sig- 
nifies eight, although the French call this uumber of one 
sort aud the Spaniards of another. So as things being of 
themselves innumerable, the letters likewise or figures 
which the Chinois vse to signifie them by, are in a manor 
infinite : so as he that shall reade or write at China (as the 
Mandarins doe) must know and keepe in memory at the 
least fourescore and five thousand characters or letters, and 
those which are perfect herein know above sixscore thou- 
sand. A strange and prodigious thing ; yea, incredible, if 
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it were not testified by men worthy of credite, as the fathers L,B - 
of our company who are there continually, loarning their 
language and writing, wherein they have studied day and 
night above tonne yeares, with a continuall labour for the 
charitio of Christ and the desire of salvation of soules, pre- 
vailed in them above all this labour and difficultie. For 
this reason, learned men are so much esteemed in China, for 
the difficultie there is to conceive tficm : and those only 
have the offices of Mandarins, Governours, Iudgos, and 
Captaines. For this cause the fathers take groat pains to 
instruct their children to reade and writo. There are many 
of these schoolos where the children aro taught, whore tho 
masters toacli them by day, and tho fathers at home by 
night: so as they hurt their eyes much, and they whippe 
them often with reedes, although not so severely as tlioy doe 
offenders. They call it the Mandarin tongue, which requires 
a mans age to be conceived. And you must vndorstand 
that, although the tonguo which tho Mandarins speake bee 
peculiar and different from the Vulgar, which aro many, 
and that they studie it, as they doe Latino and Greeke 
heere, and that tho learned only throgho^t all China do 
vnderstand it: so it is notwithstanding that all that is 
written in it, is vnderstood in all tonguos : and although all 
the Provinces doe not vndorstand one another by speaking, 
yet by writing they doo : for there is but one sort of figures 
and characters for them all, which signifie ono thing, but 
not the same word and prolation : seeing (as I have said) 
they are onely to denote the things and not tho worde, as 
we may easily vnderstand by tho examples of numbers in 
ciphering. And they of fappon and the Chinois do reado 
and vnderstand well the writings ono of another, although 
they be divers Nations and different in tongue and lan- 
guage. If they speake what they reade or write, they 
should not bee vnderstood. Such are the letters and bookes 
thin Chinois vse, being so famous in the world. To make 
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. their impressions, they grave, a boord or plank with the 
figures they will print, then do they stampe as many leaves 
of paper as they lift, of the same sort as they have made 
their pictures, the which are graven in copper or wood. 
But a man of iudgcment may aske, how they could signifio 
their conceptions by figures, which approached neere or re- 
semble the thing they would represent? As to say, the 
Sunno heats, or that ho hath behold tho Sunno, or the day 
is of tho Sunne. Finally, how it wore possible to denote 
by the samo figures tho case, tho coni unction, and the ar- 
ticles, which are in many tongues and writings ? I answer 
therevnto, that they distinguish and signifie this variotie by 
certaino points, strikes, and dispositions of the figure. But 
it is difficult to vnderstaud how they can write proper 
names in their tongue, especially of strangprs, being things 
they have never seeno, and not able to invent figures proper 
vnto thorn. I have mado triall thereof, being in Mexico 
with certain Chinois, willing them to write this proposition in 
# their language," Ioseph de Acosta has come from Peru”, and 
such like : wherevpon tho Chinois was long pensive, but in 
the end heo did f write it, tho which other Chinois did after 
reade, although they did vary a little in tho pronountiation 
of tho proper name. For they vso this devise to write a 
proper name: they seoke out something in their tongue 
that hath resemblance to that name, and set downe the 
figure of this thing. And as it is difficult among so many 
proper names to finde things to resemble them in the pro- 
latiou* so is it very difficult and troublesome to write such 
namos. Ypon this purpose, father Alonso Sanchez told vs 
that when he was in China, being lod into divers Tribunall 
seates, from Manderin to Manderiu, they were long in put- 
ting his name in writing in their chapas, yet in the end 
they did write it after their maner, and so ridiculously, that 
they Bcarce came neere to the name : and this is the fashion 
of letters and writings which tho Chinois vsed. That of 
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the Iapponois approched very neere, although they affirmo 
that the Noblemen of Iappon that came into Europe did 
write all things very easily in thoir language were they of 
our proper namos : yea, I have had sofne of thoir writings 
shewed me, whereby it seeraes they, should have some 
kinde of letters, although the greatest part of their writings 
be by the characters and figures, as^ hath bin saido of the 
Chinois. 


Chap. vi. — Of the Schooles and Vniversities of Ch ina. 

The fathers of our Company say that they have not seene 
in China any great schooles or vniversities of Philosophic, 
and other natural! sciences, belcevi ng there is not any, but 
that all their studio is in the Mandarin tongue, which is 
very ample and hard, as I have said ; and what thoy studio 
bee things written in their owno tonguo, which bo histories 
of sects, and opinions, of civill lawos, of morall provorbos,^ 
of fables, and many other such compositions that depend 
thereon. Of divine sciences they have no knowledge, 
neither of naturall things, but some smarfl remainders of 
straied propositions, without art or methode, according to 
everie mans witte and studie. As for the Mathematikes, they 
have experience of the celestiall motions, and of tho starros. 
And for Phisicke, they have knowledge of herbs, by means 
wherof they cure many diseases, and vso it much. They 
write with pencils, and have many books written with tho 
hand, and others printed, but in a bad order. Thejr are 
great plaiers of comedies, the which they perform with 
great preparation of theaters, apparel, bels, drums, and 
voices. Some fathers report to have seen comedies which 
lasted ten or twelve dayes and nights, without any want of 
comedians, nor company to beholde thorn. They dob make 
many different sceanes, and whilst some act the others foede 
and sleep. In these comedies they do commonly treate of 
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i b. v». mQra ll things, and of good oxaraples, intermingled with 
pleasant devices. This is the summe of that which our 
men report of the letters and exercises of them of China, 
wherein wee must confesse to bo much wit and industrio. 
But all this is of email substance, for in effect all the 
knowledge of the Chinois tendes onely to read and write, 
and no farther, for tl?cy attaino to no high knowledgo. 
And their writing and reading is not properly reading and 
writing, seeing their letters are no letters that can represent 
wordos, but figures of innumerable things, the which cannot 
be learned but in a long time, and with infinite labour. 
But in the end, with all their knowledgo, an Indian of Peru 
or Mexico that hath learned to read and write knowos more 
than the wisest Mandarin that is amongst them : for that 
tho Indian with foure and twontie letters which he hath 
learned will write all the wordes in the world, and a 
Mandarin with his hundred thousand letters will be troubled 
c to writo some proper name, as of Martin, or Alonso, and 
with greater reason he shall bo lesse able to writo the 
names of things he knowes not. So as the writing in 
China is no other thing but a manor of painting or 
ciphring. 


Chap, vii, — Of the fashion of letters and writings which the 
Mcxicaines vsed . 

We finde amongest the Nations of New Spain© a great 
knowledge and memorie of antiquitie, and therefore, 
searching by what meanes the Indians had preserved their 
Histories and so many particularities, I learned that although 
they were not so subtill and curious as the Chinois and 
those of Iappon, yet had they some kinde of letters and 
bookes amongest them whereby they preserved (after their 
manner) the deeds of their predecessors. In the province 
of Yu-catan, where the Bishopricke is, which they call of 
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Honduras, there were bookes of the loaves of trees, folded 
and squared after their manner, in the which the wise 
Indians contained tho distribution of their times, the 
knowledge of the planets, of beasts and other naturall 
things, with their antiquitios, a tiling fufl of great curiositie 
and diligence. It seemed to some Pedant that all this was 
an inehantment and magicko arte/ who did obstinately 
maintaino that they ought to be burnt, so as they were 
committed to the lire. Which since, not onely tho Indians 
found to bo ill dtrno, but also the curious Spaniards, who 
desired to know the secrets of the countrey. Tho like hath 
happened in other things, for our men thinking that all was 
but superstition have lost many momorialls of ancient and 
holy things, which might have profited much. This pro- 
ceeded of a foolish and ignorant zcale, who not knowing, 
nor seeking to knowe what concerned tho Indians, say 
preiudicately that they are all but witchcrafts, and that all 
the Indians are but drunkards, incapable to know or learno 
anything. For such as would be curiously informed of 
them have found many things worthy of consideration. 
One of our company of Iesuitcs, a man very witty and wel 
experienced, did assemble in tho province of Mexico the 
Antients of Tescuco, of Talla, and of Mexico, conferring at 
large with them, who shewed unto him their boertes, histories 
and kalenders, things very woorthy the sight,- bicause they 
had their figures and hierogliphicks, whereby they repre-. 
sented things in this manner: Such as had forme or figure 
were represented by their proper images, and such as had 
not any were represented by characters that signified them, 
and by this meanes they figured and writ what they would. 
And to observe the time when anything did happen they 
had those painted wheeles, for every one of them contained 
an age, which was two and fifty years, as hath beene said ; 
and of the side of those wheeles they did paint with figures 
and characters, rierht asrainst the veare. the memnrnhle 
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li». vi. things that happened therein. As they noted the yeare 
whonas the Spaniards entred their Countrey, they painted 
a man with a hatto and a red ierkin vpon the signe of tlio 
reede, which did rule then, and so of other accidents. But 
for that their writings and characters were not sufficient, as 
our letters and writings be, they could not so plainly 
expresso the words, 'but onely the substance of their 
conceptions. And forasmuch as they were accustomed to 
reherso Discourses and Dialogues by heart, compounded by 
tlicir Oratours and auntient Rhethoritians, and many Chapas 
made by their Foots (which were impossible to learno by 
their Iiiorogliphickes and Characters), the Mexicaines were 
very curious to have their children learne those dialogues 
and compositions by heart. For tho which cause they had 
Schooles, and as it wore Colledges or Seminaries, where 
tho Auncients taught children these Orations, and many 
other things, which they preserved amongst them by 
* tradition from ono to another as perfectly as if they had 
beene written; especially tho most famous Nations had a 
caro to have thpir children (which had any inclination to be 
Rhetoritians, and to practise the office of Orators) to learne 
those Orations by heart : So as when the Spaniardes came 
into their Countroy, and had taught them read and write 
our letters, *many of the Indians then wrote these Orations, 
as some grave men doe witnes that had read them. Which 
I* say,^for that some which shall haply reade these long and 
eloquent discourses in the Mexicaine Historic will easilie 
beleevo they have beene invented by the Spaniardes, and 
not really taken and reported fr6tn the Indians. But having 
knowne the certaine trueth, they will give credite (as reason 
is) to their Histories. They did also write these Discourses 
after their manner, by Characters and Images : and I have 
seene, for my better satisfaction, the Pater noster, Ave 
Maria, and Simboll, and the generall confession of our faith, 
written in this manner by the Indians. 
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Aud in trueth* whosoever shall see them will wonder 
thereat. For to signifie these words, I, a sinner, do confusse 
my self, they painted an Indian vpon his knees at a re- 
ligious mans feete, as one that confesseth himselfe : and 
for this, to God most mighty, they painted throe faces, with 
their crownes, like to the Trinitie ; and to the glorious 
Virgine Marie, they painted the faco of our Lady, and halfo 
the body of a little childc ; and for^S. Peter and S. Paul, 
heads with crowns, and a key with a sword; and whereas 
images failed, they did set characters, as “ Wherein I havo 
Binned, etc”, w Hereby wee may conceive the quickencsso 
of spirito of these Indians, seeing this manner of writing 
of our prayers and matters of faith hath not been taught 
them by the Spaniards, noi tlier could they havo dono it if 
they had not hatj an excellent conception of that was taught 
them. And I have scene in Peru a confession of sinnes, 
brought by an Indian, written in the same sorto, with pic- 
tures and characters, painting every one of the tonne Com- 
mandments after a certaino manner where there were cer- 
taine markes like ciphers, which wore the sinnes ho had 
committed against the Commandments. I nothing doubt 
but if any of the most sufficient Spaniards wore imployed 
to make memoriallos of tho like things by their images aud 
markes, they would not attaino vnto it in a whole year, no 
not in tenne. 


Chap. viii. — Of Registers and the manner of reckoning which 
the Indians of Peru vsed. 

Before the Spaniards came to the Indies, they of Peru 
had no kinde of writing, either letters, characters, ciphers, 
or figures, like to those of China aud Mexico: yet pre- 
served they the memory of their Antiquities, and maintained 
an order in all their affairs of peace, warre, and pollicie, for 
that they were careful! observers of traditions from one to 
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Li*, vi. another, and the young ones learned, and carefully kept, as 
a holy thing, what their superiors had tolde them, and 
taught it with the like care to their posteritie. Besides 
this diligence, they supplied the want of letters and writings, 
partcly by painting, as those of Mexico (although they of 
Peru were very grosSe and blockish 1 ), and partely, and most 
commonly by Quippos . 8 These Quippos are momorialls or 
or registers, made of bWes , 3 in the which there are diverse 
knottes and colours, which do signifie diverse things, and 
it is strange to see what they have expressed and repre- 
sented by this m canes : for their Quippos serve them 
insteede of Bookes of histories, of lawes, ceremonies, and 
accounts of their affaires. There were officers appointed to 
keepo these Quippos, the which at this day they call Qui- 
pocamayos, the which were bound to giyo an account of 
everything, as Notaries and Registers doe hecre. There- 
fore thoy fully believed them in all things, for, according 
to the varietie of business, as warres, pollicie, tributes, 
^ceremonies and landcs, there wero sundry Quippos or 
braunches, in every one of the which there were so many 
knottes, little and great, and strings tied vnto them, some 
red, some greene, some blew, some white ; and finally, such 
diversitie, that even as wee derive an infinite number of 
woordes from the fouro and twenty letters, applying them 
in diverse sortes, so doe they draw innumerable woordes 
from their knottes and diversitie of colours. Which thing 
they doe in such a manner that if at this day in Peru, any 
Comrpissary come at the end of two or three years to take 
information vppon the life of any officer, the Indians come 
with their small reckonings verified, saying, that in such a 
village they have given him so many egges which he hath 
not payed for, in such a house a henne, in another two bur- 
dens of grasse for his horse, and that he hath paied but 

1 “ Muy grosseras y toscas.” * “ Quipus.” 

3 “ Kamales,” rope’s-ends. 
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so much mony, and femaineth debtor so muck The proofe 
being presently made with these numbers of knottes and 
handfulls of cords, it rernaines for a certaine testimony and 
register. I did see a handfull of these strings, wherein an 
Indian woman carried written a generall confession of all 
her life, and thereby confessed horserfe as well as I could 
have done it in written paper. I asked her what those 
strings meant that differed from the rest : she answered meo 
they were certaine circumstaunces which the sin requirod to 
bo fully confessed. Besides these Quippos of thred, they have 
an other, as it were a kindo of writing with small stones, 
by means whereof thoy learne punctually the words they 
desire to know by heart. It is a pleasant thing to see tho 
olde and the impotent (with a wheele made of small stones) 
learne tho Patty nosier, with another the Ave Maria, with 
another tho Crecde ; and to remember what stone signifies 
“Which was conceived by tho holy-ghost**, and which 
“ Suffered under Pontius Pilate”. 

’ It is a pleasant thing to seo them correct themselves 
when thoy doe erre ; for all their correction consisteth 
onely in beholding of their small stones. One of these 
wheeles were sufficient to make meo forget all that I do 
knowe by heart. There are a great number of these wheeles 
in the Church -yards for this purpose. But it sccmes a 
kinde of witchcraft, to see an other kinde of Quippos, which 
they make of graines of Mays, for to cast vp a hard 
account, wherein a good Arithraetitian would be troubled 
with his penne to make a division j to see how much every 
one must contribute : they do drawo so many graines from 
one side, and adde so taany to another, with a thousand 
othor inventions. These Indians will take their graines, 
and place five of one side, three of another, and eight of 
another, and will change one graine of one side, and three 
of another. So as they finish a certaine account, without 
erring in any poynt : and they sooner submitte themselves 
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Lm. vi. .|; 0 reason by theso Quippos, what every one ought to pay, 
then we can do with the penne. Hereby we may judge if 
they havo any understanding, or be brutish : for my parte, 
I think they passo vs in those things wherevnto they do 
apply themselves. 

Chap. ix. — Of the order the Indians holde in their 
writings. 

It shalbe good to adde heerevnto what wo have observed 
touching the Indians writings ; for their manner was not to 
write with a continued line, but from the toppo to the 
bottomo, or in circle-wise. The Latines and Greeks do 
write from the left hand vnto the right, which is the vulgar 
and common manner we do vse. The Ilebrewes contrari- 
wise beganno at the right to the left, and* therefore their 
bookes beganne where ours did end. The Chinois write 
neither like the Greeks nor like the Kebrows, but from the 
toppe to the bottome, for as they bo no letters but whole 
wordes, and that every figure and character signifieth a 
thing, they havo too needo to assemble the parts one with 
an other, and therefore they may well write from the toppe 
to the bottome. Those of Mexico for the same cause did 
not write in line, from one side to another, but contrarie to 
the Chinois, beginning below, they mounted vpward. They 
vsed this maner of writing, in the account of their daics, 
and other things which they observed. Yet when they did 
write in their wheels or signes, they beganne from the mid- 
dest where the sun was figured, and so mounted by their 
yeeres vnto the round and circumference of the wheele. To 
conclude, wee finde four different kindes of writings, some 
writto from the right to the left, others from the left to the 
right, soihe from the toppe to the bottome, and others from 
the foote to the toppe, wherein wee may discover the 
diversity of mans judgment. 
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Chap. x. — How the Indians dispatched their Messengers . 

To finish the maner they had of writing, some may, with 
reason, doubt how the Kings of Mexico and Peru had 
intelligence from all those roalmcs that* were so great, or by 
what means they could dispatch their affaires in Court, 
seeing they had no vse of any letter^, nor to write pacquets : 
wherein we may bo satisfied of this doubt, when wo under- 
stand that by wordes, pictures, and these momorialles, they 
were often advertised of that which passed. For this cause 
there wore men of great agilitio, which served as curriers, 
to goe and come, whom they did nourish in this exorcise of 
running from their youth, labouring to have them well 
breathed, that they might runno to tho toppo of a high hill 
without wearines. And therefore in Mexico they gave thfc 
prize to three or foure that first mounted vp the staires of 
the Temple, as hath bcene said in the former Booke. And 
Cusco, when they made their solemne feast of Capa 5 
crayme, the novices did runne who could fastest vp tho 
rocke of Yanacauri. And the exercise of running is gen- 
erally much vsed among tho Indians.* Whenas there 
chaunced any matter of iraportaunce, they sent vnto tho 
Lordes of Mexico, tho thing painted, whereof they would 
advertise them, as they dfd when the first Spanish ship ap- 
peared to their sight, and when they tooko Toponchan. In 
Peru they were very curious of footemen, and tho Ynca had 
them in all parts of the roalme as ordinary Posts^ called 
Chasquis , whereof shall be spoken in his place. 


Chap. xi. — Of the manner of governcment, and of the Kings 
which the Indians had . 

It is apparant that tho thing wherein these barbarous 
people shew their barbarisme, was in their governoment 
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lib. ti. an( j manner of commaund : for 'the more that men approch 
to reason, the more milde is their governement, and lesse 
insolent ; the Kings and Lords are more tractable, agreeing 
better with their subiccts, acknowledging them equall in 
nature, though inferiour in duetie and care of the common- 
wealth. But amongst the Barbarians all is contrary, for 
that their government is tyrannous, vsing their subiects like 
beasts, and seeking to be reverenced like gods. For this 
occasion many nations of the Indies have not indured any 
Kings or absolute and soveraigne Lords, but live in commi- 
nalities, creating and appointing Captains and Princes for 
certaine occasions onely, to whomo they obey during tho 
time of their charge, then after they returne to their former 
estates. The greatest part of this new world (where there 
are no settled kingdoms, nor established commonweales, 
neither princes nor succeeding kings) they governe them- 
selves in this manner, although there be some Lordes and 
principall men raised above the common sort. In this sorte 
'ihe whole Countrey of Chille is governed, where the Arali- 
canos, those of Tucapel and others, have so many yeeres 
resisted the Spaniards. And in like sort all the new 
kingdome of Granada, that of Guatemala, tho Ilandes, all 
Florida, Brassill, Luson, and other countries of great cir- 
cuite : but that in some places, they are yet more barbarous, 
scarcely acknowledging any head, but all commaund and 
governe in common, having no other thing, but wil, violence, 
unreason, and disorder, so as he that most may, most com- 
maunds. At the East Indies there are great kingdomes, 
well ordered and governed, as that of Siam, Bisnaga, 1 and 
others, which may bring to field #hen they please, a hun- 
dred or two hundred thousand men. 

As likewise the Kingdome of China, the which in great- 
nes and power surpasseth all the rest, whose kings (as they 
report) have continued above two thousand yeares, by 
“ Bijaynagar.” 
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meanes of their good order and government. Biit at the 
West Indies they have onely found two Kingdomes or 
setled Empiros, that of the Mexicanos in New Spaine, and 
of the Yncas in Peru. It is not easie to be said which of 
the two was the mightiest Kingdome, for that Moteguma 
exceeded them of Peru in buildings add in the greatnes of 
his court: but the Yncas did likewise oxceedo the Moxi- 
caines in treasure, riches, and greatnes of Provinces. In 
regarde of autiquitie, the Monarchic of the Yncas hath the 
advantage, although it be not much, and in my opinion they 
have been cqudll in feates of armes and victories. It is 
most cortaine that these two Kingdomes have much ex- 
ceeded all the Indian Provinces discovered in this new 
world, as well in good order and government as in power 
aud wealth, and^ much more in superstition and service of 
their idolls, having many things like one to an other. But 
in one thing they differed much, for among the Mexieainos 
the succession of the kingdome was by election, as the 
•Empire of the Romans, and that of Peru was hereditaric,' 
and they succeeded in bloud, as the Kingdomes of Fraunce 
and Spaine. I will therefore licereafter treato of these two 
governments (as the chicfo subiect and best knowne amongst 
the Indians) being fit for this discourse, leaving many 
tedious details which are not of importance. 


Chap. xii. — Of the Government of the Kings Yncas of Peru. 

• 

The Ynca which ruled in Peru being dead, his lawfull 
sonne succeeded him, aftd so they held him that was borne 
of his chiefe wife, whome they called Coya. The which they 
have alwaies observed since the time of an Ynca, called Yu- 
panqui, who married his sister : for these Kings held it an 
honour to marry their sisters. And although they had 
other wives and concubines, yet the succession of the King- 
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to * VI - dome appertained to the son of the Goya. It is true, that 
when the King had a legitimate brother, ho succeeded be- 
fore the sonno, and after him his nephew and sonne to the 
first. The Curacas and Noblemen held the same order of 
succession in their goods and offices. And after their 
manor they made excessive coremonies and obsequies for 
the dead. They observed one custome very great and full 
of state, that a King which entred newly into his King- 
dome should not inherite any thing of the movables, imple- 
ments, and treasure of his predocessour, but heo must 
furnish his house now, and gather together gold, silver, and 
other things necessario, not touching any thing of the de- 
ceased, the which was wholly dedicated for his Oratorie or 
Guaca, and for the entertainment of the family he left, the 
which with his of-spring was alwayes bussed at the sacri- 
fices, ceremonies, and sorvice of the deceased King: for, 
being dead, they presently held him for a god, making 
sacrifices vnto him, images, and such like. By this meanos, 
\here was infinite treasure in Peru : for every one of the 
Yncas had laboured to have his Oratorie and treasure sur- 
passe that of hig predecessors. The marke or ensigne, 
whereby they tooke possession of the realme, was a red 
rowle of wooll, more fine then silke, the which hung in the 
middest of his forehead : and none but the Ynca alone 
might weare it, for that it was as a Crowne and royall 
Diademe : yet they might lawfully weare a rowle hanging 
on the one side, neere vnto the eare, as some Noblemen did, 
but onely the Ynca might carry it in the middest of his 
forehead. At such time as they tooke this roule or wreathe, 
they made solemne feasts and many sacrifices, with a great 
quantity of vessells of gold and silver, a great number of 
small formes or images of sheep, tn&do of gold and silver, 
great abundance of the stuffes of Cumbi, 1 well wrought, 
both fine and coarser, many shells of the sea of all sortes, 

1 “ Ccompi ”, fine cloth. 
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many feathers, and a thousand shcepo, which must be of 
divers colours. Then tho chiefe Priest tooke a yong child 
in his handes, of the age of six or eight yoares, pronouncing 
these wordes with tho other ministers speaking to the image 
of Viracocha, “ Lord, we offer this vnto thee, that thou maiost 
raamtaine vs in quiet, and holpe vs in our warros, maintain© 
our Lord the Ynca in his greatnes ayd estate, that heo may 
alwaies increase, giving him much knowledge to governo 
vs.*** There were present at this ceremony and oath men of 
all partes of the^Ilealme, and of all Guacas and Sanctuarios. 
And without doubt, the affection and reverence this peoplo 
bare to their Kings Yncas, was very great, for it is never 
found that any one of his subiectos committed treason 
against him, for that they proceeded in their governments, 
not only with aa absolute power, but also with good order 
and ihstice, suffering no man to be oppressed. The Ynca 
placed governours in divers Provinces, amongst tho which 
some were superiors,' and did acknowledge none but him- 
"selfe, others were of lesse commaund, and others more par- 
ticular, with so goodly an order, and such gravitie, as no 
man durst bee drunko nor take an eare of Mays from his 
neighbour. These Yncas held it for a maxim©, that it was 
necessary to keepe the Indians alwaies in action : and there- 
fore we see it to this day, long cawseis and workes of great 
labour, the which they say were made to Exercise the In- 
dians, lest they should remaino idle. When he conquered 
any new Province, he was accustomed presently to send tho 
greatest part, and the chiefe of that country into other 
Provinces*, or else to his Court, and they call them at this 
day in Peru Mitimas, and in their places hee sent others of 
the Nation of Cusco, especially tho Orejoncs, which were as 
Knights of an ancient house. They punished faultes rigor- 
ously. And therefore such as have any vnderstanding 
heereof hold opinion that there can be no better govern- 
ment for the Indians, nor more assured then that of the 
Yncas. * 
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DIVISIONS OF THE YNCA EMPIRE. 


Chai\ xiu. — Of the distribution the Yncas made of their 
Vassals. 

To relate more particularly what I have spoken before, 
you must vnderstand that the distribution which the Yncas 
made of their vassals \tas so exact and distinct, as he might 
govorno them all with great faoilitie, although his realrne 
were a thousand leagues long: for having conquered a 
Province, he presently reduced the Indians*into Towns and 
Comminalties, the which ho divided into bandes, hee ap- 
pointed one to have the charge over every ton Indians, over 
every hundred another, over every thousand another, and 
over ten thousand another, whom they called Ilunu, the 
which was one of the greatest charges. * Yet above all 
in every Province, there was a Governour of the house of 
the Yncas, whom all tho rest obeyed, giving vnto him 
every yearo in particular account of what had passed, that., 
is, of such as were borne, of those that were dead, and of 
their troups and graine. Tho Governors went overy yeare 
out of Cusco, where they remained, and returned to the 
great feast of Raymi, at the which they brought the tribute 
of the whole Realme to the Court; neither might they enter 
but with this condition. All the Kingdome was. divided 
into foure partes, which they called Tahuantinsuyu, that is, 
Chinchasuyu, Collasuyu, Antisuyu, and Cuntisuyu, accord- 
ing to the foure waies which went from Cusco, where the 
Court ftas resident, and where the generall assemblies of 
the realme were made. These waie 4 s and Provinces being 
answerable vnto them, wore towards the foure quarters of 
the world, Collasuyu to the South, Chinchasuyu to the 
North, Cuntisuyu to the West, and Antisuyu to the East. 
In every towne and village there were two sortes of people, 
which were of Hanansuyu and Urinsuyu, which is as much 
to say, as those above, and those below. When they com- 
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manded any worke to bo done, or to furnish any thing to 
the Ynca, the officer knew presently how much every Pro- 
vince, Towne, and Family, ought to furnish, so as the divi- 
sion was not made by equal 1 portions, but by cottization, 1 
according to the qualities and wealth of the Countrie. So 
as for example, if they were to gather a hundred thousand 
Fanegas of Mays, they know presently how much every 
Provinco was to contribute, wore it a tenth, a seventh, or a 
fift part. The like was of Townes and Villages and Ayllus 
or Liuages. The (Juipocamayos, which were the officers and 
inteudants, kept the account of all with their strings and 
knottes, without failing, setting downe what every one had 
paied, even to a hen, or a burthen of wood, and in a mo- 
ment they did sec by divers registers what every one ought 
to pay. > 


Chap. xiv. — Of the Edifices and manor of building of the 
Ynca8. 

The Edifices and Buildings which the Yncas made in 
temples, fortresses, waies, countrie houses*, and such like, 
were many in number, and of an excessive labour, as doth 
appeare at this day by their ruines and fragments that 
have remained, both in Cusco, Tiahuanaco, 2 Tatnbo, 3 and 
other places, where there are stones of an vnraeasurable 
greatnes, so as men cannot conceive how they were 
cut, brought, and Bet in their places. There came gtfeat 
numbers of people from all Provinces to worke in Ibhese 
buildings and fortresses, which the Ynca caused to be 
made in Cusco, or other partes of the Beal me. As these 
workes were strange, and to amaze the beholders, wherein 
they vsed no mortar nor ciment, neither any yrou, or 
steele, tp cut, and set the stones in place. They had 
no engines or other instruments to carie them, and yet 
1 “ Por quotas.” * “ Tiahuanaco.” * “ Ollantay-tampu.” 
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li». vi. wer0 they so artificially wrought, that in many places they 
— ” could not see the ioyntcs, and many of these stones are so 
big, that it were an incredible thing if one should not see 
them. At Tiahuanaco I did measure a stone of thirty eight 
foote long, of eighteene broado, and six thicke. And in the 
wall of the fortresse'of Cusco, which iB of masonry , 1 there are 
stones of a greater bignes. And that which is most strange, 
these stones being not cut nor squared to ioyne, but con- 
trail wise, very vnequall one with another in forme and 
greatnes, yet did they ioyne them together without ciment 
after an incredible maner. All this was done by the force 
of men who endured their labour with an invincible patience. 
For to ioyne one stone with an other, they were forced to 
handle and trie many of them often, being vneven. The 
Ynca appoynted ovory yearo what numbers of people should 
labour in these stones and buildings, and the Indians 
made a division araongest them, as of other things, so as no 
man was oppressed. Although these buildings were great, 
^ yet wero they commonly ill appoynted and vnfit, almost 
like to the mosques or buildings of the Barbarians. 

They could mpko no arches in their edifices, nor mortar 
or cyment to builde them withall. When they saw arches 
of wood built vpon the river of Xauxa, the bridge being 
finished, and the wood broken downo, they all beganne to 
runne away, supposing that the bridge, which was of stone, 
should presently fall; but when they found it to stand 
firme, and that the Spaniards went on it, the Cacique saide 
to his companions, “It is reason we should serve these 
men, who in truoth seeme to be the children of the Sunne”. 
The bridges they made were of i*eedes plaited, which they 
tied to the bankes with great stakes, for that they could not 
make any bridges of stone' or wood. The bridge which is at 
this day vpon the Desaguadero or river draining the great lake 
Chucuito 3 in Collao is admirable, for the course of that water 
1 “ Mampostcria.” 8 Or Titicaca. 
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is so deep as they can not settle any foundation, and so broade ,iIB - VI - 
that it is impossible to make an arch to passe it, so as it 
was altogether impossible to make a bridge eyther of wood 
or stone. But the wit and industry of the Indians invented 
a raeanes to make a firine and assured bridge, being only 
of strawe, which seeraeth fabulous, yefr’is it very true. For 
as we have said before, they did biiido together certain© 
bundles of reedes, and vveedos, which do grow in the lake 
that they call Totora, and being a light matter that sinkos 
not in the water, they cast it vppon a groat quantity of 
reedes; then, having tied those bundles of woedes to either 
side of the river, both men and beasts goe over it with 
ease. Passing over this bridge I wondered, that of so 
common and easio a thing, they had made a bridge, better, 
and more assured than the bridge of boates from Seville 
to Triuna. I have measured the length of this bridge, and, 
as I remember, it was above three hundred foote, and they 
say that the depth of this current is very great; and it 
Sfcemes above, that the water hath no motion, yet they say; 
that at the bottom© it hath a violent and very furious 
course. And this shall suffice for buildings. 


Chap. xv. — Of the Yncas revenues , and the order of Tributes 
they imposed vpon the Indians, * 

The Yncas riches was incomparable, for although no king 
did inherite the riches and treasure of his predecessor, 
yet had he at commaund all tho riches of his regimes, 
as well silver and gold, as tho stufTe of Cumbi, 1 and cattell 
wherein they abounded, and their greatest riches of all, was 
their innumerable number of vassals, which were all 
imployed as it pleased the King. They brought out of every 
province what he had chosen for tribute. The Chichas sent 
him sweete and rich woods; the Lucanas sent bearers to 
1 Fine cloth. 
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carry his Litter ; the Chumbivilcas, dauncers ; and so the 
other provinces Bent him what they had of aboundaunce, 
besides their generall tributo, wherevnto e'very one contri- 
buted. The Indians that were appointed to that end, labored 
in the mines of goldc and silver, which did abound in Peru, 
whom tho Ynca inteVtained with all they needed for their 
expences ; and whatsoever they drew of gold and silver, was 
for him. By this mcanes thoro were so great treasures in 
this kingdomo, as it is the opinion of many, that what fell 
in the liandos of the Spaniardos, although it were very 
much, as wee know, was it not the tenth part of that which 
they hid and buried in the ground, the which they could 
never discover, notwithstanding all the search covetousnesso 
had taught them. But the greatest wealth of these barba- 
rous people, was, that their vassalles were all slaves, whose 
labour they vsed at their pleasure; and that which ms ad- 
mirable, they imployed them in such sorte, as it was no 
servitude vuto them, but rather a pleasing life. But to 
‘vnderstand the order of tributes which the Indians payed 
vnt-o their Lordes, you must knowe, that when the Ynca 
conquered any citties, ho divided all the land into three 
partes ; the first was for religion and ceremonies, so as the 
Pachayachachi, 1 which is tho Creator, and the Sunne, the 
Chuquilla, which is the Thunder, tho Pachanmma, and tho 
dead, and otlier Guacas and sanctuaries, had every one their 
proper lands, tho fruits whereof were spoyled and con- 
sumed in sacrifices, and in the nourishing of ministers and 
priests ; for tlicro were Indians appoynted for every Guaca, 
and sanctuary, and tho greatest parte of this revenue was 
spent in Cusco, where was tho vniversall and generall sanc- 
tuarie, and the rest in that cittio where it was gathered ; 
for that after the imitation of Cusco, there were in every 
Citie, Guacas, and Oratories of the same order, and with 
the same functions, which were served after the same 
1 Teacher of the World 
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manner and ceremonies to that of Cusco, which is an admi- Utt ‘ vr * 
rable thing, and they have found it by proofe in above a 
hundred townes, some of them distant above two hundred 
leagues from Cusco. That which they sowed or reapt vpon 
their land, was put into houses, as granaries, or store-houses, 
built for that effect, and this was a grpdt parto of the Tribute 
which the Indians payed. I can ^ot say how much this 
parte amounted vnto, for that it was greater in somo partes 
than in other, and in some places it was in a manner all ; 
and this parto was the first thoy put to profite. The second 
parte of these lands and inheritances was for the Yuca, 
wherewith he and his housoholdo were entertained, with his 
kinsfolks, noblemen, garrisons and souldiors. And therefore 
it was the greatest portion of these tributes, as it appearoth 
by the quantity of goldo, silver, and other tributes, which 
werO^in houses appoyntod for that purpose, being longer 
and larger than those where they keepo tho revenues of tho 
Guacas. They brought this tribute very carefully to Cusco, 

6r vnto such places where it was noedcfull for the souldiors,* 
and when there was store, they kept it tonne or twelve yearos, 
vntill a time of necessitie. The Indians, tilled and put to 
profite tho Yncas lands, next to those of the Guacas ; during 
which time they lived and were nourished at tho charges of 
the Ynca, of the Sunne, or of the Guacas, according to tho 
land thoy laboured. And the oldo men, wohien, and sicko 
folkes were reserved and exempt from this tribute, and 
although whatsoever they gathered vpon those lands wore 
for the Ynca, the Sunne, or the Guacas, yet the property 
appertayned vnto the Indians and their successors. The 
third parte of these luufles were given by the Ynca for the 
comminaltie, and they have not yet discovered whether this 
portion were greater or lesso than that of the Yuca or 
Guacas. It is most certaine they had a care and regarde that 
it should be sufficient for the nourishment of tho people. 

No particular man possessed any thing proper to himself of 
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this third portion, neither did the Indians ever possesse 
any, if it were not by speciall grace from the Ynca ; and 
yet might it not be engaged nor divided amongest his 
heires. They every yearo divided these landes of the com- 
minaltie, in giving to every one that which was needful for 
the nourishment of titeir persons and families. And as the 
familie increased or dyninished, so did they encrease or 
decrease his portion, for there wore measures appoynted for 
every person. The Indians payed no tribute of that which 
was apportioned vnto them ; for all their tribute was to till 
and keepo in good order the landes of the Ynca, and the 
Guacas, and to lay tho fruits thereof in their store-houses. 
When the yearo was barren, they gave of these fruits thus 
reserved to the needy, for that there is alwayes snpora- 
boundance. The Ynca did likewise make distribution of 
tho cattell as of the landes, which was to number and divide 
them ; then to appoynt the pastures and limites, for the 
cattell belonging to the Guacas, and to the Ynca, and to 
frverie Towne ; and therefore one portion of their revenues 
was for religion, another for tho Ynca, and the third for the 
Indians themselves. The like order was observed among 
the hunters, being forbidden to take or kill any females. 
Tho flocks of tho Yncas and Guacas were jn great numbers 
and very fruitfull ; for this cause they called them Capacllama ; 
but those of tlfe common and publike, were few in number 
and of small valew, and therefore they called them Huaccha- 
llama, 1 The Ynca took great care for the preservation of 
cattell, 4or that it hath beeno, and is yet, all the wealth of 
the Oountrey, and as it is sayd, they did neither sacrifice 
any females, nor kill them, neither dSd they take them when 
they hunted. If the mange or the scurvie, which they call 
Carachi, take any beast, they were presently commaunded 
to bury it quicke, lest it should infect others. They did 
sheare their cattell in their season, and distributed to every 
9 Cm par , rich ; Ihiaccha , poor. 
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one to spinne and weave stuffes for the service of his farailie. 
They had searchers to examine if they did employ them- 
selves in these workes, and to punish the negligent. They 
made stuffes of the wooll of the Yncas cattell, for him and 
for his family, one sorte vory fine, which they called Cutnbi, 
and another grosser, which they likewise called Abasca . 1 
There was no certaiue numbor of thole stuffes and garments 
appointed, but what was delivered to overy one. The wooll 
that remay ned was put into the storehouses, whereof tho 
Spaniards foumj them ful, and with all other things nocos- 
sary for tho life of man. There aro few men of iudgemont 
but doe admire at so excellent and well settled a govorne- 
raent, seeing the Indians (being neyther religious, nor 
Christians) maintained after their manner, this perfection, 
nor to holde any private property, and to provide for all 
necessities, also maintaining with such abouudanco matters 
of religion, and that which concerned their King and Lord. 


Chap. xvi. — Of arts and offices which the Indians did 
exercise. 

The Indians of Peru had ono perfection, which was to 
teach their young«ehildrcn all artes and occupations neces- 
sary for the life of man ; for that there were no particular 
trades-men, as amongst vs, taylors, shoemakers, weavers, 
and the rest, but everyone learned what was needcfull for 
their persons and houses, and provided for themselves. • All 
coulde weave and make their garmonts, and therefore the 
Ynca by furnishing them with wooll, gave them clothes. 
Every man could till the ground, and put it to profit©, with- 
out hyring of any labourers. All built their owne houses, 
and the women vnderstoode most, they were not bred vppe 
in delights, but served their husbands carefully. Other arts 
and trades which were not ordinary and common for the life 
* Anasca, coarse cloth. 
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of man, liad their proper companies and workmen, as gold- 
smiths, painters, potters, watermen, and players of instru- 
ments. There were also weavers and workemen for exqui- 
site workes, which the noblemen vsed : but the common 
people, as hath becne said, had in their houses all things 
necessary, having no \eed to buy. This continues to this 
day, so as they have Vo need ono of another for things 
necessary: touching his person and family, as shoes and 
garments, and for their house, to sowo and reape, and to 
mako yron woorkes, and necessary instruments. The Indians 
heerein doe imitate the institutions of the ancient monks, 
whereof is intreated in the lives of the Fathers. In truetli it 
is a people not greatly covetous, nor curious, so as they are 
contented to passe their time quietly, and without doubt, if 
they made elioiso of this manner of life, by ©lection, and not 
by custome or nature, we may say that it was a life oR great 
perfection, being apt to receive the doctrine of the holy 
Gospel, so contrary an enimy to pride, covetousness, and 
delights. But the preachers give not alwayes good example, 
according to the doctrine they preach to the Indians. It is 
woorthy observation, although the Indians be simple in their 
manner and habites, yet do wee seo great diversitie 
amongost the provinces, especially in tjie attire of their 
head, for in some places they carried a long piece of cloth 
which went often about, in some places a large piece of cloth, 
which went but once about, in some parts as it were little 
morters or hattes, in some others as it were high and round 
bone!?, and some like the bottome of sacks, with a thousand 
other differences. They had a straight and inviolable lawc, 
that no man might cliango the fastiion of the garments of 
his province, although hee went to live in another. This 
the Ynca held to lpo of great importance for the order and 
good governement of his real me, and they doe observo it to 
this day, though not with so great a care as they were 
accustomed. 
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Chap. xvii. — Of the Fonts and Chasquis the Indians 
did vse. 

There were many Posts and couriers which the Ynca | ,B * V| - 
maintained throughout his real mo, whom they called Chas- 
quis, and they carried cornmaunderaj^hts to the Covcrnours, 
and returned their advises and advertisements to the Court. 

These Chasquis were placed at every topu, which was a 
league and a halfe one from an other in two small houses, 
where wero fowe Indians. These were furnished by different 
districts, and changed monthly. Having received the packet 
or messago, they ramie with all their forco vntill they had 
delivered it to the other Chasquis, such as wero to runno 
being ready and watchfull. They ran fifty leagues in a day 
and night, although tho greatest parte of that countrey bo 
very rough. They served also to carry such things as the 
Ynca desired to have with speedo. Therefore they had always 
sea- fish in Cusco, of two dayes old or little more, although it 
wero above a hundred leagues otf. Since the Spaniardos 
entred, they have vsed of theso Chasquis in time of seditions, 
whereof there was great need. Don Martin , 1 tho Viceroy, 
appoynted ordinary posts at every fouro leagues, to carry 
and recarry despatches, which were very necessary in this 
realme, though they run not so swiftly as tho auutients did, 
neither are there so many, yet they are well payed, and 
serve as tho ordinaries of Spaine, delivering letters, which 
they each carry fouro or fivo leagues. 

Chap, xviii.— Of the iustice, laioes, and punishments which the 
Yncas have established , and of their marriages. 

Even as such as had dono any good service in warro, or 
in the govememeut of the common- weale, were honoured 
i Don Martin Henriquez. 
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V1, and recompensed with publiko charges, with lands given 
them in proper, with armes and titles of honour, and in 
marrying wives of the Yncas linage, even so they gave 
sevoro punishments to such as were disobedient and offend- 
ers. They punished murthcr, theft, and adultery, with 
death, and such as committed incest with ascendants or de- 
scendants in direct linejwere likewise punished with death. 
But they held it no adultery to havo many wives or con- 
cubines, neyther were the women subject to the punishment 
of death, being found with any other, but onely she that 
waft, the true and lawfull wife, with whome they contracted 
marriage \ for they lmd but one whome they did wed and 
receive with a particular solempnitio and ceremony, which 
was in this manor : the bridcgrooine went to the bride's 
house, and led her from thence with him, having first put 
an otoj<i , 1 vppon her foote. They call the sliooe whieh^hoy 
vse in those partes, otoja, being open like to tho Francis- 
can Friars. If the bride were a may do, her otoja was of 
Htpoll , but if sho were not, it was of reedes. All his other 
wives and concubines did honour and serve this as tho law- 
ful wife, who alone, after the decease of her husband, caricd 
a mourning weed of hlackc, for the space of a yeare; 
neither did sho marry vntil that time were past ; and 
commonly she was yongcr than her husband. Tho Ynca 
himselfe, with Jus own hand, gave this woman to his 
Governors and Captains ; and the Governors or Caci- 
ques assembled all the young men and maydes, in 
one place of the City, where they gave to everyone his 
wife "with the aforesaid ceremony, in putting on the otoja , 
and in this manner they contracted their marriages. If this 
woman were found with any other man than her husband, 
sheo was punished with death, and the adulterer likewise : 
and although tho husband pardoned them, yet were they 
punished, although dispensed withall from death. They 
1 I'suta, a sandal. 
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inflicted the like punishment on him that did commit L,B VI * 
incest with his mother, grandmother, daughter, or grand- " 
childe : for it was not prohibited for them to marry together, 
or to have of their other kinsfolkes for concubines ; onoly 
the first degree was forbidden. Neither did they allow the 
brother to have the company of his sister, wherein they of 
Peru were very much deceived, belcctfng that the Yncas 
and noble men might lawfully contract marringo with their 
sisters, yea, by father and mother : for in tructh it hath 
becne alwayes heldo vnlawfull among the Indians, and for- 
bidden to contract in tho first degreo ; which continued 
vntill the time of Tupac Ynca Yupanqui, father to Guayna- 
capa, and grandfather to ^tahualpa, at such time ns tho 
Spaniards entered Peru, for that Tupac Ynca Yupanqui, was 
the first that brake this custome, marrying with Manmocllo, 
his siirtvr by the father's side, decreeing that tho Yncas 
might marry with their sisters by the father’s side, and no 
other. 

This ho did, and by that marriage ho had Guaynaeapa , 1 
Jnd a daughter called Coya Cusilimay. Finding hiinselfo at 
tho poynt of death, ho commaunded his children, by father 
and mother, to marry together, and gave permission to tho 
noble men of his country, to marrio with their Bisters by 
tho fathers side. And for that this marriage was vnlawful, 
and against the lawe of nature, God would brinjj* to an end 
this kingdoms of the Ynca, during the raigno of Iluascar 
Ynca, and Atahualpa Ynca, which was the fruite that sprang 
from this marriage. Whoso will more exactly vnderstand 
the manner of marriages among the Indians of Peru, lotto 
him reade the treatise Polo Hath written, at the request of Don 
Ioronimo Loaifa, Archbishop of tho city of the Kings : which 
Polo made a very curious search, as ho hath doone of divers 
other things at the Indies. The which importes much to bo 
kuowne to avoyde the errour and inconveniences where into 
1 Huayna Ccapac. 
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Jjib. vi. TO any fall (which know not which is the lawfull wife or the 
concubino among tho Indians) causing the Indian that is 
baptized to marry with his concubine, leaving the lawfull 
wife : thereby also wee may see the small reason some have 
had, that pretended to say, that wee ought to ratifie the 
marriage of those >Ahat were baptized, although they were 
brother and sister. Vrhe contrary hath beone determined by 
tho provinciall Synodo of Lyma, with much reason, seeing 
among tho Indians themselves this kind of marriage is vn- 
lawful. 


CiiAr. xix. — Of the Originall of the Yncas, Lords of Peru, 
with their Conquests and Victories. 

By the commandcment of Don Philip the Catliolike 
King, they liavo made the most diligent and exa«?il r search 
that could be, of the beginning, customes, and priviledges 
of the Yncas, tho which was not so perfectly done as was 
desired, for that tho Indians had no written rccordos; yet 
they have recovered that which I shall write by meanes of 
their Quippos and registers. First, thero was not in Peru 
in olde time, any King or Lord to wliorne all obeyed, but 
they were commiualties, as at this day thero be in tho 
roulme of Chile, and in a manor, in all the Provinces 
which tho* Spaniards have conquered in those west- 
erne Indies, except the real me of Mexico. You must 
therefore understand that they have found three manor of 
governments at tho Indies. The first and best was a 
Monarchic, as that of the Yncas, and of Mote^uma, although 
for tho most part they wore tyrahuous. The second was of 
Comminalties, where they were governed by the advice 
and authorise of many, which are as it were Counsellors. 
These in time of warre made choice of a Captaine, to whome 
a whole Nation or Province did obey; and in time of peace 
every Towne or Comminaltie did rule and governe them- 
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selves, having some chiefe men whom the vulgar did re- 
spect-, and sometimes, though not often, some of them 
assemble together about matters of importance to consult 
what they should tliinko necessary. Tho thirdo kinde of 
government is altogether barbarous, composed of Indians 
without law, without King, and without any certaino place 
of abode, but go in troupes like savage beasts. As farre 
as I can conceive, the first inhabitants of tho Indies were 
of this kinde, as at this day a great part of tho Bresillians, 
Chiriguunas, Chunchos, Yscaycingas, Pilcoeones, and tho 
greatest part of the Floridians, and all tho Chichiinecos in 
Now Spaine. Of this kind the other sort of government by 
Comminalties was framed by tho industric and wisedomo of 
some amongst them, in which there is sorno more order, 
holding a more staiod place, as at this day those of Arau- 
cano, lend of Tucapel in Chile, and in tho now kingdomo 
of Granada, the Moscas, and .the Otomites in New Spaiuc; 
and in all these there is lesse fiercenes and incivilitie, and 
mufch more quiet then in the rest. Of this kindo, by the 
valure and' knowledge of some excellent men, grew tho 
other government more mightio and potent, which did in- 
stitute a Kingdom e and Mon archie. It appeares by their 
registers, that their government hath continued above three 
hundred yeares, but not fully foure, although their Seig- 
niorie for a long time was not above five or* six leagues 
compasse about tho Citty of Cusco. Their originall and 
beginning was in the valley of Cusco, whero by little and 
little they conquered the lands which we called Peru, pass- 
ing beyond Quito, vnto the river of Pasto towardes the 
North, stretching even ^nto Chile towardes the South, 
which is almost a thousand leagues in length. It extended 
in breadth vnto the South Sea towardes tho west, and vnto 
the great champains which are on the other side of the 
Andes, whero at this day is to bo seeno the castcll which is 
called the Pucara of the Ynca, the which is a fortresse 
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Iiib.vi. bujifc f or the defence of the frontire towards the East. 
Tho Yncas advanced no farther on that side, for the abound- 
ance of water, marshes, lakes, and rivers, which runne in 
those partes. These Yncas passed all tho other Nations of 
America in policy and government, and much more in 
valour and armes, although the Canaris which were their 
mortall enemies, ana favoured tho Spaniardes, would never 
confesse it, nor yeelde them this advantage; so as even at 
this day, if they fall into any discourse or comparisons, and 
that they be a little chafed and incensed, they kill one 
another by thousands vpon this quarrel, which are the most 
valiant, as it hath happened in Cusco. The practice and 
meanes which the Y ncas had to mako themselves Lords of 
all this Couutrie, was in faining that since the goncrall 
deluge, whereof all the Indians have knowledge, the world 
had beene preserved, restored, and peopled by thestfTncas, 
and that seven of them came foorth of tho cave of Pacari- 
tambo, by reason whereof, all other men owed them tributo 
and vassalage, as their progenitors. Besides, they said 
and affirmed, that they alone held the truo religion, and 
knew how God should bo served and honoured; and for this 
cause they should instruct all men. It is a strange thing 
the ground they give to their customes and ceremonies. 
There wore in Cusco above foure hundred Oratories, as in a 
holy land, and all places were filled with their mysteries. 
As they continued in the conquests of Provinces, so they 
brought in the like ceremonies and customes. In all this 
realtno the cliiefe idol they did worship was Yiracocha 
Pachayachachic, 1 which signifies the Creator of the world, 
and after him the Sunne. And therefore they said, that 
the Sunno received his vortue and being from the Creator, 
as the other idolls do, and that they were intercessors to 
him. 

1 Teacher of the world ; from Yachanif I teach. 
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Chap. xx. — Of the first Ynca, and his Successors. 

The first man which the Indians report to be the begin- 
ning and first of the Yncas was Mangocapa , 1 whom they 
imagine, after the deluge, to have issued forth of tho cavo 
of Tambo, which is from Cusco about /fivo or six leagues. 
They say that he gave beginning to two principall races or 
families of the Yncas, the one was called Hanancusco, and 
the other Vrincusco : of tho first came tho Lords which sub- 
dued and governed this Province, and the first whom they 
make tho head and stem of this family was called In- 
garoca , 2 who founded a family or Ayllu, as they call them, 
named Vicaquirao . 3 This, -although ho were no great 
Lord, was served notwithstanding in vessell of gold and 
silver. And dying, *he appointed that all his treasure should 
be iinployed for the service of his body, and for tho feeding 
of his family. His successor did the liko : and this grew 
to generall custome, as I have said, that no Ynca might 
inherite tho goods and house of his predecessor, but did 
build a new pallace. In the time of this Ingaroca the In- 
dians had images of gold; and to him succeeded Yuguar- 
guaque , 4 a very old man : they say he was called by this 
name, which signifies tcares of blood, for that being once 
vanquished and taken by his enemies, for griefe juid sorrow 
he wept blood. He was buried in a villago culled Paulo, 
which is vpon the way to Omasuyo: ho founded a family 
called Ayllu-panaca . 5 To him succeeded his sonno Viracocha 
Ynca, who was very rich and made much vessell of gold 
and silver: hee founded th^linage or family of Cocopanaca. 
Gonzalo Pizarre sought out his body, for the report of the 
great treasure was buried with him, who, after he had cruelly 

1 Manco Ccapac. * Ynca Rocca. 

* Vicaquirau; from tpurau , a cradle. — Sec G. fie la ii, p. 531. 

4 Yahuar-hmccac , literally, “ Weeping blood”. 

. * See G. fk la Vcfja, ii, p. 531. 
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Lib - ti - tormented many Indians, in the end he found it in Xaquixa- 
g liana, whereas they said Pizarro was afterwards vanquished, 
taken, and executed by the President Gasca. Gonzalo 
Pizarro caused the body ofViracoclia Ynca to be burnt; the 
Indians did afterwardes take the ashes, the which they pre- 
served in a small vajsscll, making groat sacrifices therevnto, 
vntill Polo did refonne it, and other idolatries which they 
committed vpon the bodies of their other Yncas, the which 
heo suppressed with an admirable diligence and dexterity, 
drawing theso bodies out of their hands^ being whole, anS 
much imlmlmcd, whereby he extinguished a great number 
of idolatries which they committed. Tho Indians tooko it 
ill that the Ynca did intitle himselfe Yiracocha, which is 
the name of their God : and ho to excuse himselfe, gave 
thorn to vnderstand that tho same Viracocha appeared to 
him in his droame, commanding him to take this nirffio. To 
him succeeded Pachacuti Ynca Yupanqui, who was a very 
valiant eouquerour, a groat politician, and an inventor of a 
great part of tho traditions and superstitions of their idol- 
a trio, as I will presently shew. 


Ciur. xxi . — Of Pachacuti Ynca Yupanqui , and what hap- 
• pemd in his time onto Gaaynacapa . 

Pachacuti Ynca Yupanqui reigned seventy yeares, and 
conquered many Countries. Tho beginning of his conquests 
wafc by mcanes of his eldest brother, who, having held tho 
government in his fathers time, and made warre by his con- 
sent, was over-throwne in a battle against the Chancas, a 
Nation which inlmbites the valley of Andahuaylas thirty or 
forty leagues from Cusco, vpon tho way to Lima. This 
elder brothor thus defeated, retyred himselfe with few men. 
The which Ynca Yupanqui, his yonger brother seeing, de- 
vised and gave forth that, being one day alone and melan- 
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cholie, Viracocha, tho Creator, spake to him, complaining 
that though he were vniversall Lord and Creator of all 
things, and that liee had made the heaven, the Sunne, the 
world, and men, and that all was vnder his command, yet 
did they not yeelde him the obedieneo they ought, but 
contrariwise did equally honour and \yorship the Sunne, 
Thunder, Earth, and other tilings, which had no virtue but 
what he imparted vnto them : giving him to vnderstand, 
that in heaven where hee was, they called him Yiracocha 
iSichayachachic, w]iich signilicth vniversall Creator ; and to 
the end the Indians might beleevo it to be true, he doubted 
not although ho were alone, to raise men vnder this title, 
which should give him victory against the Chancas, al- 
though they were then victorious, and in great numbers ; 
and make himself® Lord of those roalmcs, for that ho would 
send MtfUncii to his aide invisibly, whereby ho prevailed in 
such sort, that vnder this colour and conceit, hee beganno 
to assemble a great number of people, whereof ho made a 
miglity armie, with tho which ho obtayned tho victorie, 
making hiinselfo Lord of tho whole Heal mo, taking tho 
government from his father and brother. Then afterwardes 
lie conquered and overthrew the Chancas, and from that 
time commanded that Viracocha should bo held for vniver- 
sall Lord, and that the images of the Sunno and Thunder 
should do him reverence and honour. And from that time 
they beganno to sot the imago of Yiracocha above that of 
tho Sunno and Thunder, and tho rest of tho Guacas. Aftd 
although this Ynca Yupanqui had given farmos, landes, &nd 
cattell to the Sunne, Thunder, and other Guacas, yot did ho 
not dedicate any thing to Yiracocha, saying that he had no 
neede, being vniversall Lord and Creator of all tilings. Ho 
informed bis souldiers after this absolute victory over tho 
Chancas, that it was not they alone that had conquered 
them, but certain^ bearded men, wliome Viracocha had sent 
him, and that no man might sco them but himselfe, which 
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lib. vi. wcre since converted into stones; it was therefore neces- 
^ t l iem out w } 10rne } 10 would know well. By 

this mcanes lieo gathered together a multitude of stones in 
the mountaincs, whereof he made choice, placing them for 
G uacas, or Idolls, they worshipped and sacrificed vnto ; they 
called them Purura^cas, 1 and carried them to the warre with 
great dovotion, beleeving for certaino that they had gotten 
the victory by their help. Tho imagination and fiction of 
this Ynca was of such force, that by the means thereof heo 
obtained goodly victories. He founded the family calleS 
Ynacapanaca, and made a great image of golde, which heo 
called Ynti-yllapa, which lieo placed in a brancard of golde, 
very rich, and of great price, of the which gold the Indians 
took great store to carry to Caxatnarca for tho libertio and 
noisome of Atahnalpa, wbcu the Murquisr Francisco Pizarro 
held him prisoner. Tho Licentiate Polo found in fete house 
in Cusco his servants and Mamaconas, which did service to 
his memorie, and found that the body had bcono transported 
from Patallacta to Totoeachi, whom tho Spaniards have 
sinco founded the parish of San Lias. This* body was so 
whole and preserved with a certaine rosin, that it seemed 
alive; ho had his eyes made of a fine cloth of golde, so arti- 
ficially set, as they scerned very naturall eyes ; he had a 
blowo with a stone on the head, which he had received iu 
tho warms ; ho was all grey and hairy, having lost no more 
haire than if hoe had died but the same day, although it 
w\3re seaventy and eight yeares sinco his decease. The 
foivsaid Polo sent this body with some others of the Yncas 
to the cittie of Lima, by tho vieeroyes commaund, which 
was the Marquis of Canute, an(f the which was very neces- 
sary to root out the idolatry of Cusco. Many Spaniards 
have secnc this body with others in the hospital of San 
Andres, which tho Marquis built, but they were much de- 
cayed. Don Felipe Caritopa, who was grand-child 
1 See O. tic la ii, p. 57. 
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great grand-childe to this Ynca, affirmed that the treasure L,B * vl * 
he left to his family was great, which should be in the 
power of the Yanaconas, Amaru, Titu, and others. To this 
Ynca succeeded Tupac Ynca Yupanqui, to whom his son of 
the same name succeeded, who founded the family called 
Ccapac Sylla . 1 


Chap. xxir. — Of the greatest and most famous Ynca called 

• Guaynacapa. 

To this latter Ynca succeeded Guaynacapa, which is to 
say, a yoong man, rich and valiant , 3 and so was ho in trueth 
more than any of his predecessors, or successors. 'Heo was 
very wise, planting good orders thorowout his whole realmo, 
hee bold and resol uto man, valiant, and very happy in 

warre. Hee therefore obtained groat victories, and extended 
his dominions much farther then all his predecessors had 
done before him; he died in the realmo of Quito, the which 
he had conquered, foure hundred leagues distant from his 
court. The Indians opened him after his .decease, leauing 
his heart and entrailes in Quito ; the body was carried to 
Cusco, the which was placed in the renowmed temple of the 
Sunne. We see yet to this day many cawseries, buildings, 
fortresses, and notable workes of this king : *hee founded 
the familie of Tumi-bamba. This Guaynacapa was wor- 
shipped of his subjects for a god, being yet alive, as the #ldo 
men affirme, which was not doone to any of his predeces- 
sours. ’ When he died, they slew a thousand persons of his 
householde, to serve him* in the other life, all which died 
willingly for his service, insomuch that many of them offered 
themselves to death, besides such as were appoynted : his 
riches and treasure was admirable. And forasmuch as the 

1 See G. de la Vega , ii, p. 631. 

* Huaym, young ; Ccapac , rich. 
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VI - Spaniards entred soono after his death, the Indians laboured 
much to conceale all, although a great parte thereof was 
carried to Caxamarca, for the ransome of Ataliualpa, his 
sonne. Some woorthy of credits affirme that he haddo 
above three hundred sonnes and grand-children in Cusco. 
His mother, called Mamaocllo, was much esteemed amongst 
them. Polo sent her body, with that of Guaynacapa, very 
well irnbalrned, to Lima, rooting out infinite idolatries. To 
Guaynacapa succeeded in Cusco, a sonne of his called Titu- 
ousi-hualpa, who sinco was called Huascar Ynca ; his body 
was burned by the captaines of Ataliualpa, who was likewise 
sonne to Guaynacapa, and rebelled in Quito against his 
brother, marching against him with a mighty armie. It 
happened that Quisquis and Chilicuchi, captains to Ata- 
hualpa, took Huascar Ynca in tho cittie.of Cusco, being 
received for Lord and king (for that hep was the«Wfull 
successor) which caused great sorrowe throughout all his 
kingdome, especially in his Court. And as alwayes in their 
necessities they had recourse to sacrifices, finding themselves 
vnable to set their Lord at libertie, as well fo» the great 
power the captaines had that tooke him, as also, for the 
great army that came with Atahualpa, they resolved (some 
say by the commaundoment of this Ynca) to make a great 
and solemtie sacrifice to Viracocha Pachayachachic, which 
signifieth vnfversall Creator, desiring him, that since they 
coulde not deliver their Lord, he would send men from 
heaven to deliver him from prison. And as they were in 
this great hope, vpon their sacrifice, news came to them, 
that U certaine people come by sea, was landed, and had 
taken Atahualpa prisoner. Hedrevpon they called the 
Spaniards Viracochas, beleeving they were men sent from 
God, as well for tho small number they were to take 
Ataliualpa in Caxamarca, .as also, for that it chaunced after 
their sacrifice done to Viracocha, and thereby they began* 
to call the Spaniards Viracochas, as they doe at this day. 
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And in truth, if wo had given them good example, and such 
as we ought, these Indians had well applied it, in saying 
they were men sent from God. It is a thing very well 
worthy of consideration, how the greatnesso and providence 
of God, disposed of the entry of our men at Peru, which 
had beene impossible, were not the dissention of the two 
brethren and their partisans, and the great opinion they 
haddo of Christians, as of men sent from heaven, bound 
(by the taking of the Indians countrey) to labour to winne 
soulcs vnto Aln^ightie God. 


Chap, xxiii. — Of the lust Successor s Yarns. 

The rest of this subiect is handled at large by the Spanish 
Wrfteiw in the histories of the Indies, and for that it is nob 
my purpose, I will speake only of the succession of the 
Yncas. Atahualpa being dead in Caxamarca, and Huascar 
irf Cusco, and Francisco Pizarro with his people having seisod 
on the realme, Mancocapa, sonne to Guaynacapa, besieged 
them in Cusco very straightly ; but in the end he abandoned 
the whole countrey, and retired hiraselfe to Vilca-bamba, 
where he kept himselfe in the rnountainos, by reason of the 
rough and difficult access, and there the successors Yncas 
remained, vntill Amaru, who was taken and executed in the 
market place of Cusco, to the Indians incredible griefe and 
sorrow, seeing iustice doono vpon him publiquely wtoorno 
they helde for their Lordo. 1 After which time, they im- 
prisoned others of the lineage of these Yncas. I have 
knowne Don Carlos, graBd-childo to Guaynacapa, and sou 
to Paullu, who was baptized, and alwayes favoured the 
Spaniards against Mancocapa his brother. When the Mar- 
quis of Canete governed in this countrey, Sayri Tupac Ynca, 

1 Tupac Amaru, the last Ynca, was beheaded by order of the Viceroy 
Toledo in 1571. 
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htB.yt. wen ^ f rora Vilcabamba and came vpon assurance to the 
citty of Kings, where there was given to him the valley of 
Yucay, and other things, to whom succeeded a daughter of 
his. Boholde the succession which is knowne at this day 
of that great and rich familie of the Yncas, whose raigno 
continued above three hundred yeeres, wherein they reckon 
eleaven successors, vntill it was wholly extinguished. In 
the other linage of Vrincusco, which (as wo have said 
before) had his beginning likewise from the first Mancocapa, 
they reckon eight successors in this sort. To Mancocapa 
succeeded Sinchi Rocca, to him Ccapac Yupanqui, to him 
Lloqui Yupanqui, to him Mayta Ccapac, to him Tarco- 
guaman, vnto whorne succeeded his sonne, whome they 
name not, to this son succeeded Don Iuan Tambo, Mayta- 
panatjjn. This suflicoth for the originall and succession of 
tho Yncas, that governed the land of Peru, with that that 
I have spoken of their Jawes, governoment, and manner of 
life. 


Chap. xxiv. — Of the manner of the Mexicaines common-wcale. 

Although you may see by tho historic which shall bo 
written of the kingdome, succession, and beginning of the 
Mexicaines, their manor of commonweale and governement, 
yet will I speake briefly what I shall thinke fitte in generall 
to bo^most observed ; whereof I will discourse more amply 
in the^historie. The first point whereby we may iudge the 
Mexioaine governoment to be very politike, is the order 
they had and kept inviolable in the election of their king ; 
for since their first, called Acamapich, vnto their last, which 
was Monteguma, the second of that name, there came none 
to the crowne by right of succession, but by a lawfull nomi- 
nation and election. This election in the beginuing was by 

1 This name is not in the lists of other authors. 
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the voyce of the commons, although the chiefe men managed LlB - T1, 
it. Since in the time of Iscoatl the fourth king, by the 
advise and order of a wise and valiant man, called Tlacael, 
there were foure certayne Electours appoynted, which (with 
two lordes or kings subioct to the Mexicaine, the one of 
Tescuco and the other of Tacuba) had power to make this 
election. They did commonly choose yoong men for their 
kings, because they went alwayes to the warres, and this 
was in a manner the chiefe cause why they desired them so. 

They had a speciall regard that they shouldo bo fit for tho 
warres, and take delight and glory therein. After tho elec- 
tion they made twoo kindes of feasts, tho ono in taking 
possession of the royall estate, for the which they went to 
the Temple, making great ceremonies and sacrifices vppon 
the harth, called Divine, whore there was a continuall fire 
befbr# tho altare of tho idoll, and after some Rhetoritians 
practised therein, made many orations and speeches. The 
other feast, and tho most solemue, was at his coronation, 
for the which he must first overcome in battell, and bring a 
cortaine number of captives, which they must sacrifice to 
their gods ; he entrcd in triumph with great pompc, making 
him a solemne reception, as well they of the Temple, who 
went all in procession, sounding on sundry sortes of instru- 
ments, giving incense, and singing like secular men, as also 
the courtiers, who camo forth with their devises to receivo 
the victorious king. Tho Crowne or royall ensigno was 
before like to a Myter, and behindo it was cut, so as it was 
not round, for the fore parte was higher, and did rise^like a 
poynt. Tho king of Tescuco had the privilege to crown 
the king of Mexico. *The Mexicaines have beene very 
duetifull and loyall vnto their kings; and, it hath not beene 
knowne that they have practised any treason against them ; 
onely their Histories report, that they sought to poison their 
king called Ti^occi, being a coward, and of small account ; 
but it is not found that there hath beene any dissentions or 
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partialities amongest them for ambition, thogh it be an 
ordinary thing in Comminalties ; but contrariwise they 
reporte, as you shall see heereafter, that a man, the best of 
the Mexicaines, refused this realme, seeming vnto him to be 
very expedient for the Common-weale to have an other 
king. In the beginning, when the Mexicaines were but 
poore and weake, the kings were very moderate in their 
expenses and in their Court, but as they increased in power 
they increased likewise in pompe and state, vntill they 
came to the greatnesse of Montezuma, who if hee had 
had no other thing but his house of beasts and birds, it 
had beene a prowde thing, the like whereof hath not beene 
seene ; for there was in this house all sortes of fish, birds, 
and beasts, as in an other Noahs Arke, for sea fish there 
wero pooles of salt-water, and for river fish lakes of fresh- 
water, birds that do prey were fedde, and likewise Wilde 
beasts in great aboundaunce ; there were very many Indians 
im ployed for the keeping of these beasts ; and when ho 
found an iinpossibilitie to nourish any sort of fish, fowle, 6r 
wilde beast, hee caused the imago or likenesse to be made, 
richly cutte in puetious stones, silver, or golde, in marble, or 
in stone; and for all sortes of entertuinements, hee had his 
several! houses and pallaces, some of pleasure, others of 
sorrowe and mourning, and others to treate of the affairs 
of the realme. There was in this pallace many chambers, 
according to the qualitio of noble men that served him, 
witlfa strange order and distinction. 


Chap. xxv . — Oj the titles and dignities the Indians vsed . 

The Mexicaines have beene very curious to divide the 
degrees and dignities amongst the Noble men and Lords, 
that they might distinguish them to whom they were to 
give the greatest honour. The dignity of these foure 
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Electors was the greatest, and most honourable next to the ]i,n Tl - 
king, and they were chosen presently after the kings elec- 
tion. Thoy wore commonly brothers, or very neare kinsmeu 
to the king, and were called Tlacohecalcatl, which signifies 
prince of darts, the which they cast, being a kind of arrnos 
they vse much. The next dignitic to this were those they 
doe call Tlacatecatl, which is to say circumcisers or cutters 
of men. The third dignitie were of those which they 
called Ezuahuacatl, which signifies a sheador of blood. All 
the which Titles and Dignities were exercised by men of 
warm There was another, a fourth, iutitulod, Tlilancalqui, 
which is as much to say, as Lord of the blacko house, or of 
darkenesse, by reason of certaine incko wherewith the 
Priests annoynted themselves, and did serve in their idola- 
tries. All those foure dignities wero of the great Counsell, 
wiflhoat whose advise the king might not doe anything of 
importance ; and the king being dead they were to choose 
another in his place out of one of those foure dignities. 

Besides these, there were other Counsells and Audiences, 
and some say there were as many as in Spaine, and that 
there were divers seates and iurisdictions 4 with their Coun- 
sellers and Iudges of the Court, and others that were vndcr 
them, as Corregidors, chiefe Judges, captaines of lustice, 
Lieutenants, and others, which were yet inferiour to those, 
with a very goodly order. All which depended on the fouro 
first Princes that assisted the king. These foure onely had 
authority and power to condemne to death, and the rest 
Bent them instructions of the sentences they had <givon. 

By meanes whereof they gave the king to vnderstand what 
had passed in his Realrafc. 

There was a good order and settled policio for the re- 
venues of the Crowne, for there were officers divided 
throughout all the provinces, as Receivers and Treasurers, 
which received the Tributes and royall revenews. And 
they carried the Tribute to the Court, at the least every 
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lib. vi. moneth*; which Tribute was of all things that doe growe or 
ingeuder on the land, or in the water, as well of iewells and 
apparrell, as of meat. They wore very carefull for the well 
ordering of that which concerned their religion, superstition, 
and idolatries, : and for this occasion there were a great 
number of Ministers, to whom charge was given to teach 
the people the customo and ceremonies of their Lawe. 
Heorevppon one day a Christian Priest made his complaint 
that the Indians were no good Christians, and did not 
profito in the lawe of God ; an olde Indian answered him 
very well to the purpose in these terms: “Let the Priest, 
saide hee, imploy as much care and diligence to make the 
Indians Christians, as the ministers of Idolles did to teach 
them their ceremonies; for with halfe that care they will 
make vs the best Christians in the worldo, fpr that the lawe 
of Jesus Christ is much better ; but tho Indians lerrnu it 
not, for want of men to instruct them/* Wherein hee spake 
the very truetb, to our groat shame and confusion. 


Chap. xxvi. — Iloih the Mexicaines made Wane , and of their 
Orders of Knighthood, 

Tho Mexicaines gave the first place of honour to the pro- 
fession of arfnes, and therefore the Noblemen are their 
cliiefe souldiers, and others that were not noble, by their 
valoi\r and reputation gotten in warres, came to dignities 
and honours, so as they were held for noblemen. They gave 
goodly recompenccs to such as had done valiantly, who 
inioyed priviledges that none else* might have, the which 
did much incourago them. Their armes were of rasors of 
sharpe cutting flints, which they set on either side of a 
stafle, which was so furious a weapon, as they affirmed that 
with one blow, they would cut off the necke of a horse. 
They had strange and heavy clubbes, lances fashioned like 
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pikes, and other maner of dartes to cast, wherein they were 
very expert; but the greatest part of their combate was 
performed with stones. For defensive armes they had 
little rondaches or targets, and some kit\d of morions or 
head-pieces invironed with feathers. They were clad in the 
skinnes of tigres, lions, and other sauage beasts. They 
came presently to hands with the enemie, and were greatly 
practised to runne and wrestle, for their chief maner of 
combate, was not so much to kill, as to take captives, the 
which they vsed # in their sacrifices, as hath bgene said. 
Montezuma set knighthood in his highest splendor, ordaining 
ccrtaino militarie orders, as Commanders, with certaiuo 
markes and ensignes. The most honourable amongost the 
Knightes, were those that carried the crowno of thoir 
hairo, tied with ajittle red ribband, having a rich plume of 
feathers* from tho which, did hang branches of feathers 
vpon their shoulders, and roules of the same. They carried 
so many of these rowles, as they had done worthy deedes in 
wafre. The King himselfo was of this order, as may bo 
soene in Chapultepec, where Montezuma and his sonnos 
were attyred with those kindes of feathers, aut in the rocke, 
the which is worthy the sight. There was another order of 
Knighthood, which they called tho lions and tho tigres, 
the which were commonly the most valiant and most noted 
in warre, they went alwaies with thoir markes and armories. 
There were other Knightes, as tho grey Knightes, the 
which were not so much respected as tho rest : they had 
their haire cut round about the eare. They went to % the 
war with markes like to the other Knightes, yet they were 
not armed but to the girdfe, and the most honourable were 
armed all over. All Knightes might carry golde and silver, 
and weare rich cotton, and use painted and gilt vessel!, 
and carry shooes after their maner : but the common peo- 
ple might vse none but earthen vessell, neyther might they 
carry shooes, nor attyre themselves but in Nequen, the 
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which is a grosse sfcuffo. Every order of these Knightes 
had his lodging in the pallace noted with their inarkes ; the 
first was called the Princes lodging, the second of Eagles, tho 
third of Lions and Tigres, and the fourth of the grey 
Knightes. The other common officers were lodged vnder- 
neatli in meaner lodgings : if any one lodged out of his 
place, he suffered death. 


Chap, xxvii. — Of the great order and ditigcncc the Mexi- 
caines vsed to instruct their youth. 

There is nothing that gives me more cause to admire, 
nor that J find© moro worthy of commendations and me- 
mory, then the order and care the Mexioaines had to nou- 
rish their youth; for they knew well that all the gbotfhope 
of a common wealo consisted in the nurture aud institution 
of youth, whereof Pluto treates amply in his bookes De 
Legibus; and for this reason they laboured and tooko paines 
to sequester their children from delights and liberties, which 
are the two plagues of this age, imploying them in honest 
and profitable exercises. For this cause there was in their 
Temples a private house for childcren, as schooles, or col- 
ledges, which was seperate from that of the yong men and 
maide8 of the Temple, whereof we have discoursed at large. 
There were in these schooles a great number of children, 
wlfom their fathers did willingly bring thither, and which 
had teachers and masters to instruct them in all commend- 
able exercises, to be of good behaviour, to respect their 
superiors, to serve and obey them, giving them to this end 
certain precepts and instructions. And -to the end they 
might be pleasing to Noblemen, they taught them to siug 
and dance, and did practise them in the exercise of warre, 
some to shoote an arrow, to cast a dart or a staffe burnt at 
the end, and to handle well a target and a sword. They 
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suffered them not to sleepe much, to the end they might 
accustome themselves to labour in their youth, and were 
not men given to delightes. Besides the ordinary number 
of these children, there wore in the same colledges other 
children of Lordes and Noblemen, the which wore instructed 
more privately. They brought them their rneate and ordi- 
nary from their houses, and were recommended to antients 
and old men to have care over them, who continually did 
advise them to be vertuous and to live chastely; to bo 
sober in their diefc, to fast, and to march gravely, and with 
measure. They were accustomed to exercise them to tra- 
vell, and in laborious exercises; and when they see them 
instructed in all those things, they did carefully looke into 
their inclination, if they found any one addicted to the war, 
being of sufficient yeares, they sought all'occasious to make 
trialtaf 4hem, sending them to the warro, voder colour to 
carry victualls and munition to the souldiers, to the end 
they might there see what passed, and the labour they 
suffered. And that they might abandon all feare, they were 
laden with heavy burthens, that shewing their courage 
therein, they might more easily be admitted into the com- 
pany of souldiers. By this meanes it happened that many 
went laden to the Armie and returned Captaines with nmrkes 
of honour. Some of them were so desirous to bee noted, 
as they were eyther taken or slaine; and they field it lesso 
honourable to remaine a prisoner; and, therefore, they 
Bought rather to be cut in peeces then to fall captives ifito 
their enemies hands. See how Noblemens children that 
were inclined to tho warres wero iraployed. The others 
that had their inclination (o matters of the Temple; and to 
speake after our raaner, to be Ecclesiastical men, having 
attained to sufficient yeares, they were drawne out of the 
colledge, and placed in the temple in the lodging appointed 
for religions men, and then they gave them the orders of 
Ecclesiasticall men. There had they prelates aud roasters 
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LlBV,# to teach them that which concerned their profession, where 
they should remaine being destined therevnto. These Mexi- 
caines tooke groat care to bring vp their children : if at this 
day they would follow this order, in building of houses and 
colledges for the instruction of youth, without doubt Chris- 
tianitio should florish much amongst the Indians. Some 
godly persons have begunne, and the King with his Coun- 
sell have favored it : but for that it is a matter of no profit, 
they advance little, and proceed coldly. God open our 
eyes, that wo may see it to our shame, seeing that we 
Christians do not that which the children of darkenes did 
to their perdition, wlierin we forget our duties. 


Chap, xxviii. — Of the Indians feasts and dances \ 

Forasmuch as it is a thing which partly dopendes of tho 
good government of tho Cotnmon-weale, to have some plaies 
and recreations when time serves; it shall not bo from the 
purpose to relate what the Indians did heerein, especially 
the Mexicaincp. We havo not discovered any Nation at 
the Indies that live in commonalties, which have not their 
recreations in plaies, dances, and exercises of pleasure. At 
Peru I have seene plaies in rnaner of combats, where the 
men of both sides were sometimes so chafed that often their 
Puclla (which was the name of this exercise) fell out to be 
dangerous. I have also seene divers sortes of dances, 
wherein they did counterfait and represent certaine trades 
and offices, as sheephords, laborers, fishers, and hunters, 
and commonly they made all thdso dances with a very grave 
sound and pase : there were other dances and maskes, 
which they called cuacones, whose actions were pure repre- 
sentations of the divoll. There were also men that dance on 
the shoulders one of another, as they do in Portugall, the 
which they call pelas. The greatest part of these dances 
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were superstitions and kindes of idolatries: for that they L,B VI - 
honoured their idolls and Guacas in that maner. For. this 
reason the Prelates have laboured to take from them these 
dunces all they could: but yet they suffer them, for that 
part of them are but sportes of recreation, for alwaies they 
dance after their maner. In thoso dances they vso sundry 
sortes of instruments, whereof some are liko flutes or little 
lutes, others like drummes, and others liko sholls: but 
commonly they sing all with the voyce, and first one or two 
sing the song, thgn all the rest answer them. Some of 
these songs were very wittily composed, contayning his- 
tories, and others were full of superstitions, and some were 
meero follies. Our men that have conversed among them 
have laboured to reduce matters of our holy faith to their 
tunes, the which hath profited well : for that they imploy 
whole •daies to rehearso and sing them, for the great 
pleasure and content they take in their tunes. They have 
likewise put our compositions of musicko into their lan- 
guage, as Octaves, Songs, and Rondells, the which they 
have very aptly turned, and in truth it is a goodly and very 
necessary meanes to instruct the people. «In Peru they 
commonly called dances Tarjui, in othor Provinces Areytos, 
in Mexico Mitotes . There hath not beeno in any othor 

placo any such curiositie of plaies and dances as in Now 
Spaine, where at this day we see Indians so excellent 
dancers, as it is admirable. Some dance vpon a cord, some 
vpon a long and straight stake, in a thousand sundfie 
Bortes, others with the soles of their feete and their hanmies 
do handle, cast vp, and receive againe a very heavy blocke, 
which seems incredible but in seeing it. They do make 
many other shewes of their great agilitie in leaping, vault- 
ing, and tumbling, sometimes bearing a great and heavie 
burthen, sometimes enduring blowes able to breake a barre 
of yron. But the most usuall exercise of recreation among 
the Mexicaines is the solemne Mitote , and that is & kinde 
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lib. vi. 0 f daunce they held so brave and so honorable, that the 
king himselfe daunced, but not ordinarily, as the king Don 
Pedro of Aragon with the Barber of Valencia. This daunce 
or Mitote was commonly made in the Courts of the Tem- 
ple, and in those of the kings houses, which were more 
spatious. They did place in the midst of the Court two 
instruments, one like to a drumme, and the other like a 
barrell made of one peece, and hollow within, which they 
set vppon the forme of a man, a beast, or vpon a piller. 

These two instruments were so well accorded together, 
that they made a good harmony : and with these instru- 
ments they made many kinds of aires and songs. They 
did all sing and dance to tho sound and measure of these 
instruments, with so goodly an order and accord, both of 
their feeto and voices, as it was a pleasant thing to beholde. 
In these dauncos they made two circles or whaeles, the 
one was in the middest neere to the instruments, wherein 
the Auntients and Noblemen did sing and daunce with a 
softe and slowe motion ; and the other was of the rest of 
the people round about them, but a good distance from the 
first, wherein ►they daunced two and two more lightly, 
making diverse kindes of pases, with certaine leapes to the 
measure. All which together made a very great circle. 
They attired themselves for these dances with their most 
pretious apparrell and iewelles, every one according to his 
abilitie, holding it for a very honorable thing : for this 
cause they learned these daunces from their infancie. And 
although the greatest parte of them were doone in honor of 
their Idolles, yet was it not so instituted, as hath bin said, 
but only as a recreation and pastime for the people. There- 
fore it is not convenient to take them quite from the 
Indians, but they must take good heed they mingle not 
their superstitions amongest them. I have seene this MU 
tote, in the court of the Church of Tepotzotlan, a village 
seven leagues from Mexico : and, in my opinion, it was a 
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good thing to busie the Indians vpon festivall dayes, seeing L,B * 
they have neede of some recreation : and because it is pub- 
like, and without the prejudice of any other, there is less© 
inconvenience than in others, which may be done privately 
by themselves, if they tooko away tlieso. Wo must there- 
fore conclude, following the counsel of pope Gregory, that 
it was very convenient to leave vnto tho Indians that 
which they had usually of custom, so as they be not 
mingled nor corrupt with their antient errors, and that 
their feasts and pastimes may bo to tho honor of God and 
of the Saints, whoso feasts they celebrate. This may suf- 
fice in gonerall of the tnaners and politike customes of tho 
Mexicaities. And as for their beginning, increase, and 
Empire, for that it is an ample matter, and will be pleasant to 
vnderstand from tie beginning, wo will intreato thereof in 
the Booke following. 
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Of the Naturall and Moral! Historic of the 

Indies. 


Lib. yii. 

Ecclcs. i. 


Ciiap. i . — That it is profitable to understand the ades of the 
Indians , especially of the Mexico ines. 

Every History, wel written, is profitable to the reader: For 
as the Wise man saith, “That which hath bin, is, and that 
which shall be, is that which hath beene." Humaio things 
have much resemblance in themselves, and some growo 
wise by that which happeneth to others. There is no 
Nation, how barbarous so ever, that have not something in 
them good, and woorthy of commendation ; nor Cornmon- 
wealo so well-ordered, that hath not something blame- 
worthy, and to be controlled. If, therefore, there were 
no other fruite in the Historio and Narration of the 
deedes of the Indians, but this common vtilitie, to be a 
Relation or Historie of things, the which in the effect of 
truth have happened, it deserveth to be received as a profit- 
able thing, neither ought it to be reiected, for that it con- 
ceives the Indians. As we see tHaJb those Authors that 
treate of naturall things, write not onely of generous beasts, 
notable and rare plants, and of pfotious stones, but also of 
wilde beasts, common hearbes, and base and vulgar stones, 
for that there is alwayes in them some properties worthy 
observation. If, therefore, there were nothing else in this 
Discourse, but that it is .a Historie, and no fables nor 
fictions, it were no vnwoorthy subject to be written or read. 
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There is yet an other more particular reason, which is, that 
woe ought hcerin to estcemo that which is woorthy of 
meraorie, both for that it is a Nation littlo esteemed, and 
also a subiect different from that of our Europe, as those 
Nations be, wherein weo should tako most pleasure and 
content, to vnderstand tho ground of tlioir beginning, their 
manor of life, with their happy and vnliappy adventures. 
And this subiect is not onely pleasant and agreeable, but 
also profitable, especially to such as have tho charge to rulo 
and govorno theiji ; for tho knowledge of their acts invites 
vs to give crcdite, and dooth partely teach ho wo they ought 
to be intreated : yea, it takes away much of that common 
and foolish contempt wherein they of Europe Iioldo them, 
supposing that those Nations liavo no feeling of reason. 
For in trueth wee can not cleere this orrour bettor, than by 
the true^eport of the actcs and dcodes of this people. 1 
will, therefore, as briefly as I can, intreate of the beginning, 
proceedings, and notable deedes of tho Moxicainos, whoroby 
wee may know tho time and tho disposition that tho high 
God woulde choose, to send vnto these Nations the light of 
the Gospel of Iesus Christ his only sonno odr Lord, whom© 
I beseech to second our small labour, that it may bo to tho 
glory of his Divine greatnes, and some profito to thoso 
people, to whomo heo hath imparted tho lawe, of his holy 
gospel. 


Chap. zi. — Of the ancient Inhabitants of New Spaine, and 
how the Namtlacas came thither . 

The antient and first Inhabitants of thoso provinces, 
which wee call New Spaine, were men very barbarous and 
savage, which lived onely by hynting, for this reason they 
were called Chichimecas. They did neither sowo nor till the 
ground, neither lived they together ; for all their exercise 
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was to hunt, wheroin they wore very export. They lived in 
the roughest partes of tho raountaines beastliko, without any 
pollicie, and they went all naked. They hunted wilde 
beasts, hares, Connies, woezles, mowles, wilde cattes, and 
birdes, yea vncleane beasts, as snakes, lizards, locusts, and 
wormes, whereon they fed, with some hearbs and rootes. 
They slept in the mountaines, in caves and in bushes, and 
tho wives likewise went a hunting with their liusbandes, 
leaving their yoong children in a little panier of reeds, tied 
to the boughs of a tree, which desired not to suck vntill 
they were returned from hunting. They had no superiors, 
nor did acknowledge or worship any gods, noyther liadde 
any manner of ceremonies or religion. 

There is yet to this day in New Spaino of this kinde of 
people, which livo by their bowes and aivowes, tho which 
aro very hurtful 1, for that they gather together in troupes to 
doe miscliiofo, and to robbo : neither can the Spaniards by 
force or cunning reduce them to any pollicie or obedience : 
for having no towns nor places of residence, to fight with 
them, wore properly to hunt after savage beasts, which 
scatter and hide*themselves in tho most rough and covered 
places of the mountaines. Such is their maner of living 
even to this day, in many Provinces of the Indies. In the 
Bookes Be ^ procuranda Indorum salute , they discourse 
chiefly of this sort of Indians, where it is saide that 
they are to be constrained and subiected by some honest 
forcB, and that it is necessary first to teach them that they 
aro ^nen, and then to be Christians. Some will say that 
those in New Spaine, which they call OtomieS, were fl^this 
sort, being commonly poore Indians, inhabiting a rough 
and barren land, and yet they are in good numbers, and 
live together with somo order, and such as do know them. 
And them no lesse apt and gapable of matters of Christian 
religion, than others which are held to be more rich and 
better governed. Comming, therefore, to our subiect, the 
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Chichimecas and Otoraios, which were tho first inhabitants Ltp - VI It 
of New Spaine, for that they did ncyther till nor sowo tho 
land, they left the best and most fertile of tho country 
vnpeopled, which Nations that came from farro did possess, 
whomo they called Navatlacas, for that it was a more civill 
and pollitiko Nation ; this word signifies a people that 
speakes well, in respect of other barbarous nations without 
reason. Those second peoplers, Navatlacas, came from other 
farre countries, which Ho toward tho north, whore now they 
havo discovered#! kingdomo they call New Mexico. 

There are two provinces in this countrey, tho one called 
Aztlan, which is to say a placo of Herons : tho other 
Tuculhuacan, which signifies a land of such, whoso grand- 
fathers wore divine. Tho Inhabitants of these provinces 
have their houses, their lands tilled, gods, custornos, and 
ceremoffies, with like order and govornoraent to tho Navat- 
lacas, and are divided into soven Tribes or Nations : and 
for that they have a customo in this province, that every 
one of these lineages hath his place and private territory. 

The Navatlacas paint their beginning and first territory in 
figure of a cave, and say that they camo J forth of seven 
caves to come and people the land of Mexico, whereof they 
make mention in their Ilistorio, whero they paint seven 
caves and men comming forth of them. By the computa- 
tion of their bookes, it is above eight hundred yeeres since 
these Navatlacas came foorth of their country, reducing 
which to our accompt, was about tho yeero of our Lord 720, 
when they left their country to come to Mexico, they stayed 
fourjfll%core years vpon tho way ; and the cause of this their 
long stay in their voyage, was, that their gods (which with- 
out doubt were divells, and spake visibly vnto them) had 
perswaded them to seeke new lands that had certairie signes. 

And therefore they came discovering the whole land, to 
search for these tokens which their Idolls had given them ; 
and in places where they found any good dwellings, they 

a o 2 
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Lib. vri. peopled it, and laboured tho land, and as they discovered 
better countries, they loft those which they had first peopled, 
leaving still some, especially tho aged, sick folkes, and tho 
weary ; yea, they did plant and build there, whereof wo see 
tho remainders at this day. In the way where they passed, 
they spent fouroscoro* yeares in this manner of leasurcly 
travell, tho which they might liavo dono in a moncth. By 
this m canes they on trod tho land of Mexico in tho ycaro 
nine hundred and two, after our computation. 


CiTAr. in. — 7 low the six Lineages of Navatlacas peopled the 
land of Mexico. 

Those seven Lineages I have spoken of, came not forth 
all together: tho first were tho SuchirailcoS, which signifio 
a Nation of tho secdos of llowers. Those peopled tlie c 'l)aukes 
of tho great lake of Mexico towards tho South, and did 
build a cittio of their name, and many villages. Long time 
after camo they of tho second lineage called Chalcas, which 
signifies people of mouthes, who also built a cittio of their 
name, dividing fhoir limmits and territories with tho Suchi- 
milcos. Tho third wore tho Tepanecas, which signifies 
people of tlio bridgo : they did inhabit© vpon tho banke of 
the lake towards tho West, and they increased so, as they 
called tho chief© and Metropolitan© of their Province, 
Azcapuzalco, which is to say, an Ants nest, and they con- 
tinued long time mighty. After them came those that 
peopled Tezcuco, which be thoso of Culhua, which is to say, 
a crooked people : for that in their Countrey there was a 
moLintaino much bending . 1 And in this sort this lake was 
invironed with these fouro Nations, these inhabiting on the 
East, and the Tepanecas on tho North. These of Tezcuco, 
were held for great Courtiers, for their tongue and pronun- 
tiation is very sweete and pleasant. Then arrived the 
1 “ Cerro muy encorvado.” 
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Tlatluicas, which signifies men of tlio Sierra or mountain©. L,n - vu - 
Those were tho most rude and grosso of all the rest, who 
finding all tho plaines about the lake possessed even vnto 
the Sierra, they passed to the other sido of tho mountaino, 
where they found a very fertile, spatious and warmc coun- 
troy, where they built many greaf villages, calling tho 
Metropolitan© of their province, Quahunahnac, which is as 
much to say, as a place that sounds tho voieo of an Eagle, 
which our common people call by corruption, Quernavaca, 
and at this day Ijiey call this province tho Marquisato. Those 
of tho sixt generation, which are the Tlascaltecas, which is 
to say men of bread, passed the mountaino towards the oast, 
crossing all the Sierra Novada, wlioro that famous Vulcan 
is betwixt Mexico and tho Ciudad do los Angelos, wlioro 
they did findo *a good country, making many buildings. 

They bflilt many townos and cittics, whereof tho Metropol- 
itan© was called by their name Tlascala. This is tho nation 
which favoured tho Spaniards at their on trio, by whose help 
they did winuo this country, and tlieroforo to this day 
they pay no tributo but cnioy a genorall exemption. 

When all these Nations peopled these countries, tho Chi- 
chimccus being tho autiont inhabitants, made no resistance, 
but flcddc, and os people amazed they hid themselves in tho 
most obscure of tho rockes. But those that inhabited on 
th* other side of the mountain© where tho Tlascaltecas had 
planted themselves, did not suffer them in quiet, as tho rest 
of the Chichimecas had done, but they put themselves in 
dofenco to preserve their country, and being giants, as tho 
Histories report, they sought to ex poll tho last comers, but 
they wero vanquished by tho policy of the Tlascaltecas, 
who counterfeiting a peace with them, they invited them 
to a great banquet, and when they wero busiest in their 
drunkennea, there were some laido in ambush, who 
secretly stole away their weapons, which wero great clubbes, 
targets, swords of wood, and other such artnes. Then did they 
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sodainely set vpon them, and the Chichimecas seeking to 
defend themselves, they did want their armes, so as they 
fled to the mountaines and forrests adioyning, where they 
pulled downo trees as if they had beene stalkes of letticos. 
But, in the end, the Tlascaltecas being armed, and march- 
ing in order, they defeated all the giants, not leaving one 
alive. We must not lioldo this of tho giants to bo strango 
or a fable ; for, at this day, wo findo dead mens bones of au 
incredible bignos. 

When I was in Mexico, in the yearo qf our Lorde ono 
thousand five hundred eighty sixe, they found one of those 
giants buried in one of our furmes, which wo call Iesus del 
Monte, of whom they brought a tooth to be scene, which 
(without augmenting) was as big as the fist of a man ; and, 
according to this, all tho rest was proportionable, which I 
saw and admired at his deformed greatnes. Tho Tiascalte- 
cas, by this victory, remained peaceable, and so did tho 
rest of the lineages. The six lineages did alwayes entertaine 
tuni tie together, marrying their children ono with another, 
and dividing their limites quietly : then they studied with 
an emulation to*eucrcase and bcautifie their common-weale. 
The barbarous Chichimecas, seeing what passed, beganne 
to vse somo government, and to apparrell themselves, being 
ashamed of, what had passed; for till then thoy had no 
shame. And having abandoned fearo by their communica- 
tion with these other people, they beganne to Iearne many 
thiifgs of them, building small cottages, having some pollicio 
and* government. They did also choose Lordes, whom they 
did acknowledge for their superiors, by meanes whereof 
they did in a manner quite abandon this brutish life, yet 
did they alwayes continue in tho Mountaines divided from 
the rest. 

Notwithstanding, I hold it for certaine that this feare 
hath grown e from other Nations and Provinces of tho In- 
dies, who at the first were savage men, who living onoly by 
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hunting, piercing the rookie and rough countries, discover- Lib - vl1, 
ing a new world, the inhabitants whereof were almost liko 
savage beasts, without coverings or houses, without tilled 
laudes, without cnttell, without King, Law, God, or Reason. 

Since others, seeking better and new lands, inhabited this 
fertile Countrey, planting pollitiko*order and a kindo of 
comraon-weale, although it were very barbarous. After the 
same rnen, or other Nations, that had moro vndorstanding 
then tho rest, laboured to subduo and oppresso the losso 
mighty, establishing Realmos and great Empires. So it 
happened in Mexico, at Peru, and in some partes whore 
they findo Citties and Cominon-woalos planted among those 
Barbarians. That which confirmed mo in iny opinion 
(whereof I have amply discoursed in tho first booko), that 
the first inhabitants of tho West Indies camo by land, and 
so by •conscfjuence that tho first continent of tho Indies 
ioynes with that of Asia, Europe, and Affriko, and tho now 
world with tho old, although they have not yet discovered 
a'hy countrey that touchetli and ioynes with tho other world; 
or if there be any sea betwixt tho two, it is so narrow that 
wildo beasts may easily swim over, and man in small boates. 

But leaving this Philosophic, let vs return© to our history. 


Chap. iv. — Of the Men cables departure , of their tourney and 
peopling the Province of Mechoacan. 

Three hundred and two yeares after, tho former two 
lineages had left their Country to inhabito New Spaino, the 
Country being now well peopled and reduced to some forme 
of government. Those of the seventh cave or lino arrived, 
which is theMexicaine Nation, the which, like vnto the rest, 
left tho Province of Aztlan and Teuculhuacan, a pollitiko, 
courtlike, and warlike Nation. They did worship tho Idoll 
Vitzilipuztli, whereof ample mention hath beene made, and 
tho divell that was in this idol! spake, and governed this 
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Nation easily. This idoll commanded them to leave their 
Country, promising to make them Princes and Lords over 
all the Provinces which the other six Nations did possesse, 
that hee would give them a land abounding with gold, 
silver, pretious stonos, feathers, and rich mantells : wliore- 
vpon they went forth, Carrying their idoll with them in a 
coffer of reedes, supported by fouro of their principall 
priests, with whome he did talke and reveale vnto them in 
secret, the succosse of their way and voyage, advising them 
of what should happen. Ho likewise guve ^hem lawes, and 
taught them the custoines, ceremonies, and sacrifices they 
should observe. They did not advance nor moove without 
commandemcnt from this idoll. He gave them notice when 
to march and when to stay in any place, wherein they wholy 
obeyed him. The first thing they did wheresoever they 
came was to build a house or tabernacle for their fatue god, 
which they set alwaies in the middest of their Campe, and 
there placed the Arke vppon an altare, in the same manner 
as they have vsed in the holy Christian Church. This done, 
they sowed their land for bread and pulses, which they vsed: 
and they wero so addicted to the obedience of their god, 
that if ho commanded them to gather, they gathered ; but 
if he commanded them to raise their campe, all was left 
there for tlm nourishment of the aged, sicke, and wearie, 
which they left purposely from place to place, that they 
might people it, pretending by this meanes that all the land 
should romaino inhabited by their Nation. This going 
forth -and peregrination of the Mexicaines will happily 
seeme like to that of Egypt, and to the way which the 
children of Israeli made, seeing that they, as well as those, 
were warned to go forth and to seeke the land of promise, 
and both the one and the other carried their god for their 
guide, consulted with the arke and made him a tabernacle, 
and he advised them, giving* them lawes and ceremonies, 
and both the one and the other spake many yeares in their 
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royage to their promised land, whero we observe the resem- 
blance of many other things, as the histories of the Mexi- 
caines do report, and tho holy scriptures testifie of the 
Israelites. And without doubt it is a true thing, that the 
Divell, the prince of prido, hath laboured by the supersti- 
tions of this Nation, to counterfaito and imitate that which 
the most high God did with this Nation : for, as is said be- 
fore, Satan hath a strango desire to compare and make 
hiinsclfe equal with God: so as this mortall enemy hath 
pretended falsely to vsurpe what communication and fami- 
liarity ho hath pleased with men. Was there ever divell 
found so familiarly conversant with men as this divell Vitzi- 
lipuztli. Wo may wel iudgo what ho was, for that there 
was never seeno nor heard speako of customes more super- 
stitious, nor sacrifices more cruel and inhumane, than those 
which ha taught them. To conclude, they were invented 
hy tho enemy of mankind©. The chiefe and Captaino 
whome they followed was called Mexi, whence came the 
naflie of Mexico, and of tho Mexicaino Nation. This people 
marching thus at leisure, as tho other six Nations had done, 
peopling and tilling the land in divers partes, whereof there 
is yet some shewes and mines : and after they had endured 
many travells and dangers, in tho end they camo to tho 
Province of Meclioacan, which is as much to say, a land 
of fish, for there is groat abundanco in goodly groat lakes, 
where, contenting themselves with tho situation and tem- 
perature of the ground, thoy resolved to stay there. Yet, 
havingTconsulted with their idoll vpon this point, and find- 
ing him vnwilling, they demanded license to leave some of 
their men to people so g<3od a laud, tho which he granted, 
teaching them the meanes how to do it, which was, that 
when tho men and women should be entred into a goodly 
lake called Pazcuaro to bathe themselves, thoso which re- 
mained on land should stealo sway all their clothes, aud 
then secretly raise their campe and depart without any 
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lib. vii. bruite, the which was effected, and the rest which dreamt 

__ ^ ^ j cco jj. ^» or p] easuro they fcooke in bathing), 
comming forth and finding themselves spoiled of their gar- 
ments, and thus mocked and left by their companions, they 
remained discontented and vexed therewith : so as, to make 
shew of the hatred they had conceived against them, they 
say that they changed their manor of life and their language. 
At the least, it is most certaine that the Mechoacans have 
been alwaies enemies to the Mexicaines, and therefore they 
came to congratulate the Marquis Del r Valle , 1 after his 
victory obtained when ho had conquered Mexico. 


Chap. v. — Of that which happened in Malinalco , Tula , and 
in Ghapuliepcc, f 

From Mechoacan to Mexico are above fifty leagues, and 
vpon the way is Malinalco, where it happened that com- 
plaining to their idoll of a woman that was a notable 
witch, which camo in their company carrying the name of a 
sister to their god, for that with her wicked nrtes she did 
them much liarrne, protending by certaine meanes to bo 
worshipped of them as tlioir goddesse : the idoll spake in a 
drearae to one of those old men that carried the arke, com- 
maunding him to comfort the people, making them new and 
great promises, and that thoy should leave this his sister 
with her family, being cruell and bad, raising their campe 
at mid-night in great silence, leaving no shew what way 
they passed. So they did, and the witch remaining alone 
with her family, in this sort peoplod a towne which they 
call Malinalco, the inhabitants whereof are held for great 
sorcerers, being issued from such a mother. The Mexi- 
caines, for that they were greatly diminished by these divi- 
sions, and by the number of sicke and wearied persons 
which they had left behind, meant to repaire themselves, 
1 ilernan Cortes. 
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and to stay in a place called Tula, which signifios a place of IiIP,vtI - 
reedes. There their idoll commanded them to stoppe a 
great river, that it might cover a great plaino, and by the 
meanes he taught them they did iuviron a little hill called 
Coatepec, making a great lake, the which they did plant 
round about with willows, elraes, sapines, and other trees. 

There beganne to breode much fish, and many birdes came 
thither : so as it became a vory pleasant place. The situa- 
tion of this place seeming pleasant vnto them, and being 
wearied with trayell, many talked of peopling there, and to 
passe no farther : wherewith the divell was much displeased, 
threatning the priests with death, commanding them to ro- 
turno tho river to hir course, saying that ho would that 
night chastise thoso which had beeno disobedient as they 
had deserved. Aud as to do ill is proper to tho Divell, and 
that tho^livine Iustico doth often suffer such to bo delivered 
into the hancls of such a tormentor, that chooso him for 
their god ; it chanced that about mid- night they heard a 
great noise in one part of the campo, and in tho morning 
going thither they found thoso dead that had talked of stay- 
ing there. The maner of their death was, that their 
stomacke8 were opened and their hearts pulled out. And 
by that meanes this good god taught theso pooro miserable 
creatures the kindes of sacrifices that please^ him, which 
was in opening the stomacko to pull out tho heart, as they 
have since practised in their horrible sacrifices. Seeing this 
punishment, and that tho plaino was dried, tho lake bfeing 
emptied, they asked counsell of their god what to doe, who 
commanded them to passe on, the which they did by little 
and little, vntill they came to Chapultepec, a league from 
Mexico, famous for the pleasantnes thereof. Thoy did forti- 
fio therafeelves in these raountaines, fearing the nations 
which inhabited that Country, tho which were opposite vnto 
them, especially for -that one *amed Copil, sonne to this 
sorceresse, left in Malinalco, lmd blamed aud spoken ill of 
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his mother, awhile aftor followed the Mexicaines course, 
labouring to incense the Tepanecas and other neighbours 
against them, even vnto the Chalcas : so as they came with 
a strong army to destroy the Mexicaines. Copil, in the 
meane space, stoode vpon a little hill in the middest of a 
lake called Acopilco, attending the destruction of his 
enemies, and they, by tho advise of their idoll, went against 
him, tooke him suddenly, and slow him, carrying his heart 
to their god, who commanded them to casA it into the lake, 
faining that thereof did grow a plant called Tunal, 1 whore 
sinco Mexico was built. They came to fight with tho Chal- 
cas and other Nations, having chosen for their Captaine a 
valiant man called Yitzilonitli, who, in an encounter, was 
takou and slaino by the enemies. But for ull this, they were 
not discouraged, but fought valiantly \ and in diSpighfc of 
their enemies they brake the squadrons, and carryiug their 
aged, their women, and yong children in tho midst of their 
battailo, they passed on to Atlacuyavaya, a town of the Cul- 
huas, whom they found solemnising of n feast, in which 
placo they fortified. Tho Chalcas, nor tho other Nations, 
did not follow them, but grieved to bo defeated by so small 
a number of men ; they being in so great multitudes re- 
tyred to thqir townes. 


Chat. vi. — Of the TFWcs the Mexicaines had against them 
of Culhuacan. 

The Mexicaines, by tho advice of their idoll, sent their 
messengers to the Lord of Culhuacan, to demand a place 
to dwell in, who after ho had imparted it to his people, 
granted them tho place of T^aapan, which signifies white 
waters, to the end they should all perish there, being full of 
vipers, snakes, and other venomous beasts which bred in a 

1 Piirkly jujar. 
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hill noere adioyning, But being porswaded and taught by L,B - VK * 
their divell, they accepted willingly what was offered, and 
by their divolish art tamed these bcastos, so as they did 
them no harmo ; yea, they vsed them as meat, eating them 
with delight and appetite. The which tho Lord of Cul- 
liuacan seeing, and that they had tilled and sowed tho land, 
he resolved to receive them into tho Cittio, and to contract 
amity with them. But tho god whom tho Moxicaines did 
worship (as he is accustomed to do no good, but ill) said 
vnto his priests, that this was not the place where he would 
have them stay, and that thoy must go forth making warres. 
Therefore thoy must secko forth a woman, and namo her 
the goddesso of Discord. Whcrovpon they rosolvod to sond 
to tho King of Culhuacan, to demand his daughter to bo 
Queene of tho Mexicaines, and mother to their god, who 
received «this Ambassago willingly, sending his daughter 
presently gorgeously attyred and well accompanied. Tho 
same night she arrived, by order of tho murthorer wliorno 
they worshipped, they killed her cruelly, and having flaed 
her artificially as they could do, thoy did clotho a yong man 
with her skinne, and thcrovpon her apparrell, placing him 
neere their idoll, dedicating him for a goddesso and tho 
mother of their god, and ever after did worship it, making 
an idoll which they called Tocci, which is to say^ur grand- 
mother. Not content with this cruel tie, thoy did maliciously 
invite the King of Culhuacan, the father of the yong maid, 
to come and worshippo his daughter, who was now Con- 
secrated a goddesso, who coraming with great presents, and 
well accompanied with his people, ho was led into a very darke 
chappell where their idoll was, that he might offer sacrifice 
* to his daughter that was in that place. But it chanced that 
the incense that was vpon the liarth, according to their cus- 
tome, kindled in such sort, as heo might disccrne his daugh- 
ter's haire, and having by this mcanes discovered tho 
cruolty and deceit, hcc went forth crying alowde, and with 
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tyro to tho lake, so as they wero almost drowned. The 
Mexicaines defended themselves, casting certaino little 
darts, which they vsed in the warros, whorowith they much 
galled their ennemies. But in the end they got land, and 
leaving that place, they coasted along tho lake, very weary 
and wet ; the women and little children crying and making 
great exclamations against thorn and their god that had 
brought them into this distresse. They were inforced to 
passe a river that could not be waded through, and there- 
fore they advised to make small boatos of their targets, and 
of reedes, wherein they passed. Then aftorwardes, having 
left Culhuacan, they arrived at Iztapalapa, and next at Aca- 
tzintitlan, afterwards at Iztacal, and finally at the place 
where tho hermitage of San Anton now is, at the entry of 
Mexico, and to that quarter which they now call Sun Pablo. 
During which time their idoll did comfort them in tlioir 
travells and incoraged them, promising great matters. 


Ciiap. vii. — Of the foundation of Mexico . 

The timo being now come, that the father of lies should 
accomplish* his promise made to his people, who could 
no longer suffer so many turnings, travells, and dangers, it 
happened that some old priests or sorcerers, being entred 
into a place full of water-lilies, they met with a very fairo 
and cleere current of water, which seemed to be silver, and 
looking about, thoy found the trees, raedowes, fish, and ail 
that they beheld to be very white: wondring heereat, they 
remembred a prophecie of their god, whereby he had given 
them that for a token of their place of rest, and to make 
them Lords of other Nations. Then weeping for ioy, they 
returned to the people witlf these good newes. The night 
following, Vitzlipuztli appeared in a dreame to an antient 
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priest, saying, that they should seeke out a Tunal 1 in the L,B - vu * 
lake, which grew out of a stone (which as ho told them, was 
the same place where by his commaundement they had cast 
the heart of Copil, son no to the sorcerosse, their enemy) 
and vpon this Tunal thoy should see a goodly Eagle, which 
fed on certaino small birdos. When they should see this, 
thoy should beleeve it was the place whore their Cittie 
should be built, the which should surmount al others, and 
bo famous throughout the world. Morning being come, 
the old man assembled the whole people, from tho groatest 
to the least, making a long speech vnto them, how much 
they ^yere bound unto their god, and of the Revelation, 
which (although vnworthy) lice had received that night, con- 
cluding that all must seeke out that lmppie place which was 
promised them ; which bred such devotion and ioy in thorn 
all, that*presontly they vndortooko tho enterprise, and 
dividing themselves into bandes, thoy beganne to search, 
following tho signes of the revelation of the desired placo. 
Amidest the thickest of these water-lillies in tho lake, they 
met with the same course of water they had scene tho day 
before, but much differing, being not white, but red, liko 
blood, the which divided it selfe into two streames, whereof 
tho one was of a very obscure azure, the which bred admira- 
tion in them, noting some great mistery as they said. After 
much search hecre and there, the Tunal appeared growing 
on a stone, whereon was a royall Eagle, with tho wings dis- 
plaied towardes the Sunne, receiving his heat. About This 
Eagle were many rich fethers, white, rod, yellow, blew, And 
greene, of the same sort as they mako their images, 
which Eagle held in his tallants a goodly birde. Those 
which sawe it and knew it to be the placo fore-told by the 
Oracle, fel on their knees, doing great worship to tho Eagle, 
which bowed the head looking on every side. Then was 
there great cries, demonstrations, and thanks vnto the Cre- 
1 Prickly pear. 
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ator, and to their great god Vitzlipuztli, who was their 
father, and had alwaies told them truth. For this reason 
they called the cittie which they founded thore, Tenoxtitlan, 
which signifies Tunal on a stono, and to this day they oarry 
in their arraes, an Eaglo upon a Tunal, with a bird in one 
tallant, and standing with the other vpon the Tunal. The 
day following, by common consent, they mado an hermitage 
adioyuing to the Tunal of tho Eagle, that the Arke of their 
god might rest tlioro, till they might have meanes to build 
him a sumptuous Temple : and so thejt made this her- 
mitage of fiagges and turfes covered with straw ; then 
having consulted with their god, they resolved to buy of 
their neighbours, stono, timber, lime, in exchange of fish, 
frogges, and yong kids, and for duckes, water-honnes, 
curlews, and divers other kindes of sea fowles. All which 
things they did fish and hunt for in this Lake, whereof there 
is great aboundance. They went with these 'things to tho 
markets of the Townes and Cittios of the Tepanecas, and 
of them of Tezcuco thoir neighbours, and with pollicio they 
gathered togethor, by little and little, what was neces- 
sary for the building of thoir Cittio ; so as they built a bet- 
ter Chappell for their idoll of lime and stone, and laboured 
to fill vp a great part of the lake with rubbish. This done, 
the idoll spake one night to one of his priests in these 
tearmes, “ Say vnto the Mexicaines, that the Noblemen 
divide themselves everie one with their kinsfolkes and friends, 
and 11 that they divide themselves into foure principali quar- 
ters, about the house which you have built for my rest, and 
let every quarter build in his quarter at his pleasure.** The 
which was put in execution : and those be the fonre prin- 
cipali quarters of Moxico, which are called at this day San 
Juan, Santa Maria la Kedonda, San Pablo, and San Sebas- 
tian. After this, the Mexicaines being thus divided into 
these foure quarters, thoir god commanded them to divide 
amongest them the gods he should name to them, and that 
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each principal quarter should name other special quarters, 
where these gods should be worshipped. So as vnder 
every one of these foure principall quarters, there were 
many less comprehended, according to the number of the 
idolls which their god commanded them to worship, which 
they called Calpultetco, which is as much as to say, god of 
the quarters. In this manner, the Citie of Mexico Tenox- 
tiltan was founded, and grew great. 


Chap. viii. — Of the sedition of those of Tlatelulco, and of the 
0 first King 8 the Mexicaincs did choose. 

This division being .made as afore-said, some oldo men 
and Antients held opinion, that in tho division, they had not 
respected them as they deserved : for this cause, they and 
their kinsfolk e did mutino, and wont to sooke another 
residence ; and as they went thorough the lake, they found 
a small peece of ground or terrasse, which they call TIoteloli, 
where they inhabited, calling it Tlatellulco, which signifies 
place of a terrasse. This was the third division of the Mex- 
icaines, since they loft their Country. That of Mechoacan 
being the first, and that of Malinalco tho second. Those 
which separated themselves and went to TIatfllulco were 
famous men, but of bad disposition ; and therefore they 
practised against the Mexicaines, their neighbours, all the 
ill neighbourhood they could. They had alwaies quarrells 
against them, and to this day continues their hatred and 
olde leagues. They of Tenoxtiltan, seeing them of Tlatell- 
ulco thus opposite vnto thcftn, and that they multiplied, feared 
that in time they might surmount them : heercvpon they 
assembled in counsell, where they thought it good to choose 
a King, whome they should obey, and strike terror into 
their enemies, that by this meanes they should bee more 
vnited and stronger among themselves, and their enemies 
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not presume too much against them. Being thus resolved 
to choose a King, they took another advise very profitable 
and assured, to choose none among themselves, for the 
avoyding of dissentions, and to gaino (by their new King) 
somo other neighbour nations, by whom they wore in- 
vironed, being destitute of all succours. All well con- 
sidered, both to pacifio the King of Culliuacan, whomo 
they had greatly offended, having slaine and flead the 
daughter of his predecessor, and done him so great a 
scorne, as also to have a King of the Mecicaine blood, of 
which generation there were many in the Culhuacan, which 
continued there since the time they lived in peace au\ongst 
them ; they resolved to choose for their King, a yong man 
called Acnmapixtli, sonne to a great Mexicaine Prince, and 
of a Ladie, daughter to the King of Culliuacan. Presently 
they sent Ambassadors with a great present to demand this 
man, who delivered their Arabassago in these tearmes: 
“ Great Lord, wo your vassals and servants, placed and shut 
vp in the wcedes and rcodes of the Lake, alone and aban- 
doned of till the Nations of the world, led onely and guided 
by our god to the place where we are, which falles in the 
iurisdiction of your limits of Ascapusalco, and of Tezcuco. 
Although you have suffered vs to live and remaine there, 
yet will we«not, neither is it reason to, live without a head 
and lord to command, to correct, and governe vs, instruct- 
ing vs in the course of our life, and defending vs from our 
enemies : Therefore we come to you, knowing that in your 
Cotlrt and house, there are children of our generation, linckt 
and alied with yours, issued from our en trades, and yours, 
of our blood and yours, among *the which we have know- 
ledge of a grand-child of yours and ours, called Acaraapixtli. 
We beseech you, therefore, to give him vs for Lord, we will 
esteeme him as hee deserves, seeing hee is of the lineage of 
the Lords of Mexico, and the Kings of Culhuacan. 

The king having consulted vppon this poynt, and finding 
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it nothing inconvenient to be alied to the Mexicaines, who 
were valiant men, made them answer that they should take 
his grandchilde in good time, adding therevnto, that if ho 
had beene a woman, hee wouldo not have given hor, noting 
tho fonlo fact before spoken of, ending his discourse with 
these wordes : u Let my grand-childe go to servo your god, 
and be his lievetenant, to rulo and governe his creatures, by 
whom we live, who is the Lord of night, day, and wimlos : 
Let him goe and be Lord of tho water and land, and pos- 
sosse tho Mexicaino Nation, tako him in good time, and vso 
him as ray sonne and grand-childe.’* Tho Mexicaines gave 
him thanks, all ioyntly desiring him to marry him with his 
owne hand, so as he gave him to wife one of tho noblest 
Ladies amongst them. They conducted tho now King and 
Queene with all honour possible, and made him a solomno 
receptioif, going all in gcnerall foorth to see tho king, whom 
they led into pallaccs, which were then but rncano ; and 
having seated them in royall throancs, presently one of tho 
Antients and an Orator much esteemed amongost them, did 
rise vp, speaking in this manner : “ My sonne, etir Lord 
and King, thou art welcome to this poor hbuso and citty, 
amongest these weedes and mudde, where thy pooro fathers, 
grandfathers, and kinsfolkes, endure what it pleasoth the 
Lord of things created. Remember, Lord, thou comraest 
hither to be the defence and support of tho Mexicaino Na- 
tion, and to be the resemblance of our God Vitzlipuztli, 
wherevpon the charge and governement is given tlieo. 
Thou knowest we are not in our country, seeing the land*wo 
possesse at this day is anothers, neither know we what shall 
become of vs to-morrowe, or another day : Consider, there- 
fore, that thou coramest not to rest or recreate thy selfe, but 
rather to indure a new charge vnder so heavie a burden : 
wherein thou must continually labour, being slave to this 
multitude, which is fallen to thy’lotte, and to all this neigh- 
bour people, whome they must strive to gratifie, and give 
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L ™- Vll> them contentment, seeing thon knowest wo live vpon their 
lands, and within their limites. And ending, hee repeated 
these wordes : “Thou art welcome, thou and the Queene our 
Mistris, to this your realme.” This was the speech of the 
old man, which, with other orations (which the Mexicaine 
histories do celebrate) the children did vse to learne by hart, 
and so they were kept by tradition, some of them deserve 
well to be reported in their proper terrnos. The king 
aunsworing, thanked them, and offered them his care and 
diligence in their defence and aide in all be could. After 
they gavo him the othe, and after their maner set the 
royall crown vpon his head, the which is like to the Qrowno 
of the dukes of Venice : tho name of Acamapixtli, their first 
king, signifies a handfnll of reeds, and therefore they carry 
in thoir armories a hand holding many arrows of roedes. 


Chap. ix. — Of the strange tribute the Mexicaines paled k) 
them of Azcapuzalco. 

The Mexicaines happened so well in the election of their 
new king, that in short time they grew to have some form 
of a common- weale, and to be famous among strangers ; 
wherevponr their neighbours, moved with feare, practised to 
subdue them, especially the Tepanecas, who had Azcap- 
uzalco for their metropolitane citty, to whome the Mexi- 
caines payed tribute, as strangers dwelling in their land. 
For the king of Azcapuzalco fearing their power which 
increased, soght to oppresso the Mexicaines, and having 
consulted with his subjects, he sent to tel king Acamapixtli 
that the ordinary tribute they payed was too little, and that 
from thencefoorth they should bring firre trees, sapines, 
and willowes for the building of the citty, and moreover 
they shoulde make him a garden in the water planted with 
diverse kindes of hearbes and pulses, which they should 
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bring vnto him yearety by water, dressed in this manor, Ll “- vll> 
without failing ; which if they did not, he declared them his 
enemies, and would roote them out. The Moxicaincs were 
much troubled at this commaundement, holding it impos- 
sible : and that this demaund was to no other end, but to 
seeke occasion to ruine them. But their god Vitzlipuztli 
comforted them, appearing that night to an olde man, com- 
maunding him to say to the king his sonno in his name, 
that hee should make no difficulty to accept of this tribute, 
he would help them and make the meanes easie, which after 
happened: for the time of tribute being come, tho Moxi- 
caues # carried the trees that wero required, and moreover, a 
garden made and floating in the water, and in it much 
Mays (which is their corne) already grained and in the 
care : there was <dso Indian popper, beotes, Tomates, pease, 
gourds, find many other things, al ripe, and in their season. 

Such as have not seene tho gardines in the lake of Mexico, 
in the middest of the water, will not beleevo it, but will say 
it Is an incliantment of the Divoll whom thoy worship : But 
in trueth it is a matter to be done, and there hath bcene often 
seene of these gardens floating in the water; for thoy cast earth 
vpon reedesand grassc, in such sort as it nover wastes in tho 
water; they sowe and plant thisground, so as the grainogrowes 
and ripens very well, and then they remove it fyom place to 
place. But it is true, that to make this great garden easily, 
and to have the fruites grow well, is a thing that makes 
men iudge there was tho worko of Vitzlipuztli, whom other- 
wise they call Patillas, specially having novor mado*nor 
seene the like. The king of Azcapuzalco wondred much 
when he sawe that accomplished which he held impossible, 
sayiiig vnto his subiects, that this people had a great god 
that made all easie vnto them, and hee sayd vnto the Mexi- 
caines, that seeing their God gave them all things perfit 
hee would the yeare following, at the time of tribute, they 
shouldc bring in their gardine a wild ducke, and a heron, 
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lib. nr. sitting on thoir egges, in such sorte, that they should hatch 
their yoong ones as they should arrive, without failing of a 
minute, vpon paine of his indignation. The Mexicans were 
much troubled and heavy with this prowde and strict com- 
maunde : but their god, as he was accustomed, comforted 
them in the night, by one of his priests, saying that he 
would take all that charge vpon him, willing them not to 
fear, but beleeve that the day would come, whenas the Az- 
cnpuzalcos should pay with their lives this desire of new 
tributes. The time being come, as the Mexicaines carried 
ail that was demaunded of their gardins, among the reeds 
and weeds of tlio gardin, they found a ducke and a Jieron 
hatching their egges, and at the same instant when they 
arrived at Azcapuzalco their yong ones were disclosed. 
Wlierat the king of Azcapuzalco wondring ‘beyond measure, 
he said againo to his people, that these were more than 
humane beings, and that the Mexicans beganne as if they 
would make themselves lordes over all those provinces. 
Yet did he not diminish the order of this tribute, and the 
Mexicans finding not themselves mighty enough, endured 
this subiection and slavery the space of fifty yeoros. In this 
time the king Acamapixtli died, having beautified the Citty 
of Mexico with many goodly buildings, streets, conduits of 
water, and great aboundance of munition. Hee raigned in 
peace and rest forty yeares, having bin alwayes zealous for 
the good and increase of the common-weale. 

•AS hee drew neare his end, hee did one memorable thing, 
that having lawfull children to whom he might leave the 
succession of the realme, yet would he not do it, but con- 
trariwise hee spake freely to tfie common-weale, that as 
they had made a free election of him, so they should choose 
him that should seeme fittest for their good government, 
advising them therein to have a care to the good of the 
common-weale, and seeming grieved that ho left them not 
freed from tribute and subiection, hee died, having recom- 
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mended his wife and ohildren vnto thorn, ho loft all his 
people sorrowfull for his death. 


Chap. x. — Of the second King, and what happened in his 
ruiyne. 

The obsequies of the dead king performed, tho Autients, 
the chiofe of the realme, and some part of tho people assem- 
bled together choose a King, where the Autients pro- 
pounded the necessitie wherein they were, and that it was 
needpfull to choose for cliiefo of their citty, a man that had 
pity of age, of widows, and orphans, and to bo a father of 
the commonwealo: for in very deede they should bo tho 
feathers of his Aviugs, the cic-browes of his eyes, and the 
beard of his face, that it was necessnrio ho were valiant, 
being needelull shortly to vse their forces, as their god had 
prophesied. Their resolution in tho .end was to chuse a 
sfinno of the predecessor, vsing tho liko good offieo in ac- 
cepting his sonne for successor, as lice had "done to tho 
commonwealo, relying thereon. This young man was called 
Vitzilovitli, which signifieth a rich feather; they set tho 
royal! crowno vpon his heud, and auuointod him, as they 
have beene accustomed to doe to all their K^ngs, with an 
ointment they call Divine, being tho same vnetion where- 
with they did anuoynt their ldoll. Presently an Orator 
made an eloquent speech, exhorting him to arrne hivuselfe 
with courage, and free them from the travells, slavery, and 
misery they suffered, being oppressed by the Azcapuzalcos : 
which done, all did him lfomage. This king was not married, 
and his Counsell helde opinion, that it was, good to marry 
him with the daughter of the king of Azcapuzulco, to have 
him a friend by this alliance, and to obtain some diminution 
of their heavy burthen of tributes imposed vpon them, and 
yet they feared lest he should disdaine to give them his 
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li». tii. daughter, by reason they were his vassalls : yet the king of 
Azcapuzalco yeelded therevnto, having humbly required 
him, who, with curteous wordes, gave them his daughter, 
called Ayauchigual, whom they ledde with great pompe and 
ioy to Mexico, and performed the ceremony and solemnity 
of marriage, which was to tie a comer of the mans cloke to 
a part of the womans vaile in signe of the band of marriage. 
This Queene broght foorth a sonne, of whose name they de- 
maunded advise of the king of Azcapuzalco, and casting 
lots as they had accustomed (being greatly <given to sooth- 
sayings, especially vpon the names of their children), ho 
would have his grand-childe called Chimalpopoca, which 
signifies a target casting smoke. The Queene, his daughter, 
Beeing the contentment the King of Azcapuzalco had of his 
grand-child, tooke occasion to intreat him' to releeve the 
Mexicaines of the heavy burthen of their tributes, seteing he 
had now a grand-child Mexicaine, the which the King will- 
ingly yeelded vnto, by the advise of his Counsell, granting 
(for the tribute which they paid) to bring yeerely a coupfe 
of duckes and some fish, in signe of subiection, and that 
they dwelt in hrs land. The Mexicaines, by this meanes, 
remained much eased and content, but it lasted little. For 
the Queene, their Protectrix, died soone after: and the 
yere following, likewise Vitzilovitli, the king of Mexico died, 
leaving his sonne, Chimalpopeca, tenne yeares olde; hee 
raigned thirteene yeeres, and died thirty yeeres old, or little 
more. 6 Hee was held for a good king, and carefull in the 
service of his gods, whose Images hee held kings to be; 
and that the honour done to their god was done to the King 
who was his image. For this cause the kings have beene 
so affectionate to the service of their gods, This king was 
carefull to winne the love of his neighbours, and to trafficke 
with them, whereby hee augmented his citty, exercising his 
men in warrelike actions in* the Lake, disposing them to 
that which he pretended, as you shall see presently. 
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Chap. xi. — Of Chimalpopoca, the third king , and his email 
death, and the occasion of wane which the 
Mexicaines made . 

the Mexicaines, for successor to their deceased king, did LrB - 
choose his sonne Chimalpopoca by common consent, although 
he were a child of tenne yeercs old, being of opinion that it 
was alwayes necessary to keepo the favor of the king of 
Azcapuzalco, making his grand-childo king. They then set 
him in his throaue, giving him the ensignes of warre, with 
a bowe and arrowos in one hand, and a sword with rasours 
(which they commonly vse) in the right, signifying thereby 
(as they do say) that they protended by arines to set them- 
selves at liberty. * The Mexicaines had great want of water, 
that of the Lake being very thicke and muddy, and there- 
fore ill to drincke, so as they caused thoir infant king to 
desire of his grandfather, the king of Azcapuzalco, the 
water of the mountaine of Chapultepec, which is from 
Mexico a league, as is saido before, which they casely ob- 
tained, and by their industry made an aqueduct of faggots, 
weeds, and flagges, by the which they brought water to 
their citty. But because tho Cittie was built within the 
Lake, and the aqueduct did cross® it, it did breake forth in 
many places, so as they could not inioy the water as they 
desired, and had great scarcitie : whervpon, whether they 
did expresly seeke it, to quarrell with tho Tepanecal, or 
that they were mooved vppon small occasion, in the end 
they sent a resolute ambassage to the king of Azcapuzalco, 
saying they could not vse*the water which he had gratiously 
granted them, and therefore they required him to provide 
them wood, lime, and stone, and to send his workmen, that 
by their meanes they might make a pipe of stone and lime 
that should not breake. This message nothing pleased the 
king, and much lesse his subiccts, seeming to be too pro 
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sumptuous a message, and purposely insolent, for vassals to 
their Lord. Tho chiefe of the Gounsell disdaining thereat, 
said it was too bold that, not content with permission to 
live in an others land, and to have water given them, but 
they would have them goe to servo them : what a matter 
was that? And whereon presumed this fugitive nation, 
shut vp in the mud ? They would let them know how fit 
they were to worke, and to abate their pride in taking from 
them their land and their lives. 

In these tcrmes and choller they leftdhe king, whom 
they did somwhat suspect, by reason of his grandchild, and 
consulted againe anew what they were to doe, whorp they 
resolved to make a generall proclamation that no Tepaneca 
should have any commerce or trafficko with any Mexicaine, 
that they should not goo to their Cittie; nor receive any 
into theirs, vpon paino of death. Wheroby we may vndor- 
stand that tho king did not absolutely commaund over his 
people, and that he governed more like a Consul or a Duke 
than a King, although since with their power the commaflnd 
of Kings increased, growing absolute Tyrants, as you shal 
seo in the last Kings. For it hath beene an ordinarie thing 
among tho Barbarians, that such as their power hath beene, 
such hath beene their commaund; yea, in our Histories of 
Spaine we finde in some antient kings that manner of rule 
which the Tepanecas vsod. Such were the first kings of 
the Homans, but that Romo declined from Kings to Consuls, 
and*a Senate, till that after they came to be commaunded 
by cEmperours. But these Barbarians, of temperate Kings 
became tyrants, of which governements a moderate monarchy 
is the best and most assured. Btft returne we now vnto our 
historic. 

The king of Azcapuzalco seeing the resolution of his sub- 
iects, which was to kil the Mexicans, intreated them first to 
8teaie away the yon g king, his grand-childe, and afterwards 
do what they pleased to the Mexicans. All iu a manner 
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yeelded heercvnto to give the king contentment, and for 
pitty they had of the child ; but two of the chicfest were ~™~ 
much opposite, inferring that it was bad counsell, for that 
Cliimalpopoca, although bee were of their bloud, yet was it 
but by the mothers sido, and that the fathers was to be 
preferred, and therefore they concluded that tho first they 
'must kill was Cliimalpopoca, king of Mexico, protesting so 
to doe. The king of Azcapuzalco was so troubled with this 
contradiction, and the resolution they had taken, that soono 
after for very griefe ho fell sicko and died. By whoso death 
the Tepanecas, finishing their consultation, committed a 
notably treason ; for one night the young king of Mexico 
sleeping without guard or fearo of any thing, they of Azca- 
puzalco entred his pallace, and slew him sodainly, returning 
vnseone. Tho nrorning being come, when tho Nobles ’front 
to salutep the King, as they were accustomed, they found 
him slaine with great and cruell wounds ; then they cried 
out, and filled all their cittie with teares : and transported 
wifh choller, they presently fell to antics, with an intent to 
revenge their Kings death. As they ranne vppo and downe, 
full of fury and disorder, one of their chicfest knightes stept 
foorth, labouring to appease them, with a grave admonition: 

“ Whither goe you,” saide liee, “ 0 yeo Mexicaiuos ; quiet 
your selves, consider that things dono without consideration 
are not well guided, nor come to good end : suppresso your 
griefe, considering that, although your king be dead, tho 
noble blood of the Mexicainos is not extinct in him. *Wee 
have children of onr kings deceased, by whose conduct, suc- 
ceeding to the realmo, you shall tho better execute what 
you pretend, having a le£der to guide your enterprise, go 
not blindely, surcease, and choose a king first to guide and 
encourage you against your enemies. In tho meanc time 
dissemble discreetly, performing the funeral Is of your de- 
ceased king, whose body you see heere present, for heere- 
after you shall fiude better meanes to tuko revenge.” By 
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* iia - VI 1, this meanes, the Mexicaines passed no farther, but stayed to 
make the obsequies of their King, wherevnto they invited 
the Lords of Tezcuco and Culhuacan, reporting vnto them 
this foulo and cruell fact, which the Tepanecas had com- 
mitted, moving them to have pitty on them, and incensing 
them against their enemies, concluding that their resolution 
waB to die or to bee revenged of so great an indignitie, in- 
treating them not to favour so vniust a fact of their enemies; 
and that for their part, they desired not their aide of armes 
or men, but onely to bee lookers on of what Bhould passe, 
and that for their maintenance they would not stoppe nor 
hinder the commerce as the Tepanecas had done. AJ these 
spoeches they of Tezcuco and Culhuacan made them great 
shewes of good will, and that they were well satisfied, offer- 
ing Hhem their citties, and all the commerce they desired, 
that they might provide vittaile and munition# at their 
pleasure, both by land and water. After tins, the Mexi- 
canes intreated them to stay with them, and assist at the 
election of their King ; tho which they likewise granted,* to 
give them contentment. 


Chap. xit. — Of the fourth King , called Iscoalt , ant? of the 
wane against the Tepanecas. 

Tho Electors being assembled, an old man that was held 
for a great Orator, rose vp, who, as the histories report, 
spake in this manner: “The light of your eyes, 0 Mexicaines, 
is darkened, but not of your hearts : for although you have 
lost him that was the light and guide of the Mexicaine 
Common-weale, yet that of the heart remaines : to consider, 
that although they have slaine one man, yet there are others 
that may supply with advantage the want we have of him : 
tho Mexicaine NoUilitio is not extinguished thereby, nor the 
blood royall decaied. Turne your eyes and looke about you; 
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you shall see the Nobilitie of Mexico set in order, not one 
nor two, but many and excellent Princes, sonnes to Aca- 
mapixtli, our true and lawfull King and Lord. Ileere you 
may choose at your pleasure, saying, I will this man, and 
not that. If you have lost a father, heero you may find 
both father and mother : make account, 0 Mexicaines, that 
the Sunne is eclipsed and darkened for a time, and will 
returne suddenly. If Mexico hath bccne darkened by the 
death of your King, the Sunne will soon shew, in choosing 
another King. «Looke to whom, and vpon whom you shall 
cast your eyes, and towards whom your heart is inclined, 
and this is heo whom your god Yitzlipuztli hath chosen/’ 
And continuing a while this discourse, he ended to the 
satisfaction of all men. In the end, by tho consent of this 
Counsell, Izcoalt*was choson King, which signifies a shake 
of rasorsi 1 who was sonno to the first King Acamapixtli, by 
a slave of hi*s : and although he were not legitimate, yet 
they made choyce of him, for that ho exceeded the rest in 
behaviour, valour, and magnanimitie of courage. All seemed 
very well satisfied, and above all, these of Tescuco, for their 
king was married to a sister of Iscoalt. .After the King 
had beene crowned and sot in his royall seat, another Ora- 
tor stept up, discoursing how tho king was bound to his 
Common-weale, and of tho courage ho ought to shew in 
travell, speaking thus : " Behold this day we depend on 
thee; it may be thou wilt let fall tho burthen that lies vpon 
thy shoulders, and suffer the old man and woman, tho orphan 
and the widowe to perish. Take pittie of the infants 4hat 
go creeping in theayre, who must perish if our enemies sur- 
mount vs ; vnfold then hnd stretch forth thy cloake, my 
Lord, to beare these infants vpon thy shoulders, which bo 
the poore and the common people, who live assured under 
the shadowe of thy wings, and of thy bountie/’ Vttering 
many other words vpon this sujbiect, the which (as I have 
* “ Culebra <le navajas.” 
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is darkened, but not of your hearts : for although you have 
lost him that was the light and guide of the Mexicaiue 
Common-weale, yet that of the heart remaines : to consider, 
that although they have slaine one man, yet there are others 
that may supply with advantage the want we have of him : 
the Mexicaine Nobilitie is not extinguished thereby, nor the 
blood royall decaied. Turne your eyes and looke about you; 
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you shall see the Nobilitie of Mexico set in order, not one 
nor two, but many and excellent Princes, sonnes to Aca- 
mapixtli, our true and lawfull King and Lord. Heero you 
may choose at your pleasure, saying, I will this man, and 
not that. If you have lost a father, heero you may find 
both father and mother : make account, 0 Mexicaines, that 
the Sunne is eclipsed and darkoned for a time, and will 
returne suddenly. If Mexico hath beene darkened by the 
death of your King, tho Sunne will soon shew, in choosing 
another King. JLooke to whom, and vpon whom you shall 
cast your eyes, and towards whom your heart is inclined, 
and tjiis is heo whom your god Vitzlipuztli hath chosen.” 
And continuing a while this discourse, ho ended to the 
satisfaction of all mon. In the end, by tho consent of this 
Counsell, Izcoalkwas chosen King, which signifies a shake 
of rasorsj 1 who was sonne to the first King Acamapixtli, by 
a slave of hi*s : and although he were not legitimate, yet 
they made choyco of him, for that ho exceeded the rest in 
behaviour, valour, and magnanimitie of courage. All seemed 
very woll satisfied, and above all, these of Tescuco, for their 
king was married to a sister of Iscoalt. .After the King 
had beene crowned and set in his royall seat, another Ora- 
tor stept up, discoursing how tho king was bound to his 
Common-weale, and of the courage ho ought to shew in 
travell, speaking thus : “ Behold this day we depend on 
thee ; it may be thou wilt let fall tho burthen that lies vpon 
thy shoulders, and suffer the old man and woman, the orphan 
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Lib. vn. sa j^j they learno by heart, for the exercise of their ohildren, 
and after did teach them as a lesson to those that beganno 
to learne the facultie of Orators. In the mcane time, the 
Tepanecas were resolute to destroy the Mexicaines, and to 
this end they had made great preparations. And therefore 
the now King tooko counsell for tho proclaiming of warro, 
and to fight with those that had so much wronged them. 
But the common people, seeing their adversaries to oxceedo 
them farro in numbers anjl munition for the war re, they 
came amazed to their King, pressing him not to vndertake 
so dangerous a warre, which would destroy their poor Cittie 
and Nation : wherevpon being demaunded what advisp were 
fittest to take, they made answer that tho King of Azcap- 
uzalco was very pittifull, that they should demand peace, 
and’offer to serve him, drawing them forth those marshes, 
and that he should give them houses and lands among his 
subiects, that by this meanes they might depend all vppon 
one Lord. And for the obtaining heereof, they should 
carry their god in his litter for an intercessor. The cries of 
the people were of such force (having some Nobles that ap- 
proved their opinion), as presently they called for the 
Priests, preparing tho litter and their god, to perform tho 
voyage. As this was preparing, and eveiy oue yeelded to 
this treatie of peace, and to subiect themselves to the Tepa- 
necas, a gallant yong man, and of good sort, stept out 
among the pcoplo, who, with a resolute countenance, spake 
thus'vnto them : u What meanes this, 0 yee Mexicaines, 
are*yoe mad ? How hath so great cowardise crept in among 
vs ? Shall we go and yeeld ourselves thus to the Azcap- 
uzalcos.” Then turning to the King, he said : “ How now, 
my Lord, will you ondure this ? Speak to the people, that 
they may suffer vs to finde out some meanes for our honour 
and defence, and not to yeelde our selves so simply and 
shamefully into the hands of.our enemies/’ This yong man 
was called Tlacaellel, nephew to the King, he was the most 
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valiant Captain© and greatest Counsellor that ever the Mex- 
icaines had, as you shall see heereaftor. Izcoalt, incouraged 
by that his nephew had so wisely spoken, retained the 
people, saying thoy should first Buffer him to try another 
better moanes. Then turning towards his Nobilitio, he said 
vnto them : " You are all hcero, my kinsmen, and the best of 
Mexico, heo that hath the courage to carrio a message to 
the Tcpnnecas, let him rise vp. v They looked ono vpon 
another, but no man stirred nor offered hirnsolfo to the word. 
Then this yong jnan, Tlacaollol, rising, offered him self© to 
go, saying, that seeing he must die, it did import little 
whether it were to-day or to-morrow : for what reason should 
he so carefully preserve himself© ? he was therefore roadie, 
let him command what he pleased. And although all hold 
this for a rash attempt, yet the King resolved to send Ifim, 
that he might thereon vnderstand the will and disposition 
of the King of Azcapuzalco and of his people ; holding it 
better to hasten his nephew’s death, then to hazard the 
hoifour of his Common-woalo. Tlacaellel being ready, 
tooke his way, and being come to the gards, who had cotn- 
maundemont to kill any Mexicaines that came towards them 
by cunning or otherwise : he perswaded them to suffer him 
to passe to the king, who wondered to see him, and hear- 
ing his ambassage, which was to demand peace of him 
vnder honest conditions, answered, that heo would impart 
it to his aubiects, willing him to returne the next day for 
his answer ; then Tlacaellel demanded a passport, yet could 
he not obtain© any, but that ho should vse his best skill. 
With this he returned to Mexico, giving his words to tho 
guards to returne. And, Although tho King of Azcapuzalco 
desired peace, being of a mildo disposition, yet bis subjects 
did so incense him, as bis answer was open warre. Tho 
which being heard by the messenger, ho did all his King 
commanded him, declaring by this ceremony to give arroes, 
and anointing the King with the vnetion of the dead, that 
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Lib. vn. [ n i,i s Kings behalfe he did defie him. Having ended all, 
the King of Azcapuzalco suffering himselfe to be anointed 
and crowned with feathers, giving goodly armes in recom- 
ponco to tho messonger, wishing him not to returne by the 
pallace gate, whereas many attended to cut him in peeces, 
but to go out secretly by a little false posterne that was 
open in one of the courts of the Pallaco. This yong man 
did so, and turning by secret waies, got away in safetie in 
sight of the guards, and there defied them, saying, “ Tepa- 
necas and Azcapuzalcas, you do your office ill; vnderstand 
you shall all die, and not one Topanoca shall remaine alive.” 
In the moane time tho guardes fell vpon him, where he be- 
haved him selfe so valiantly, that hee slew some of them : 
and seeing many more of them come running, hee retyred 
hiiiiselfo gallantly to tho Cittie, where be brought newes 
that warre was proclaimed with the Tepanecas* and that 
hoe had defied their King. 1 


Chap. xiii . — Of the battell the Mexicaines gave to the Tepan - 
ecaa , and of the victorie they obtained . 

The defie being knowne to the Commons of Mexico, they 
came to the king, according to their accustomed cowardise, 
demaunding leave to departe the Citty, holding their ruin 
certaino. Tho king didde comfort and incourage them, 
promising to give them libertie if they vanquished their 
enemies, willing them not to feare. The people replied: 
“And if we be vanquished what shall we doe?” “If we 
be overcome (aunswered the king) we will bo bound pre- 
sently to yeeld ourselves into your hands to suffer death, 
eate our flesh in your dishes, and be revenged of vs.” “ It 
shall be so then (saide they) if you loose the victorie, and 
if you obtain the victorie, we do presently offer our selves 
to be your Tributaries, to t labour in your houses, to sowe 
your ground, to carrie your armes and baggage when you 
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goe to the warres for ever, woo and our descendants after L,> * 
vs.” These accordes made betwixt the people and the 
nobilitie (which they did after fully performo, eytlior will- 
ingly or by constraint, as they had promised), the king 
named for his captain gcnerall Tlacaollel, the whole camp 
was put in order, and into squadrons, giving tho placos of 
captaines to tho most valiant of his kinsfolkes and frionds : 
then did lieo make them a goodly speech, whereby ho did 
greatly incourage them, being now wel prepared, charging 
all men to obey*tlie commaundement of the Gonerall whomo 
ho had appoynted : he divided his inon into two partos, 
commanding the most valiant and hardio to givo tho first 
charge with him, and that all tho rost should romaino with 
tho king Izcoatl, vntil they should sco tho first assaile^thoir 
enemies. Mardhing then in order, they were discovered 
by them # of Azcapuzalco, who presently came furiously foorth 
tho citty, carrying groat riches of gold, silver, and armos of 
great valuo, as those which had the empire of all that coun- 
try. Izcoatl gave the signall to battailo, with a little 
drumme he carried on his shoulders, and presently they 
raised a general showt, crying Mexico, Moxfco, they charged 
the Tapanecans, and although they were farro more in num- 
ber, yet did they defeats them, and force them to retire 
into their Cittie ; then advaunced they which remained 
behindo, crying Tlacaellcl, victorie, victorie, all sodainely 
entred the Citty, where (by tho Kings coram andomont) they 
pardoned not any man, no not oldo men, women, nor chil- 
dren, for they slew them all, and spoyled tho Citty, being 
very rich. And not content heerewith, they followed them 
that fled, and were retired into the craggy rocks of the 
Sierras or neere mountaines, striking and making a great 
slaughter of them. Tho Tapanecans being retired to a 
mountains, cast downe their armes, demaunding their lives, 
and offering to serve the Mexicaincs, to give them lands 
and gardins, stone, lime and timber, and to hold them 

1 1 
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LfB ' vl1, alwayes for their Lordes. Vpon this condition TIacaellec 
retired his men, and ceased the battell, graunting them 
their lives upon the former conditions, which they did 
solemnely sweare. Then they returned to Azcapuzulco, and 
so witli their rich and victorious spoilcs to the cittie of 
Mexico. The day following the king assembled the Nobil- 
itie and the people, to whom ho laid open the accord the 
Commons had made, demaunding of them if they wore con- 
tent to persist thorin : the Commons made answer that they 
had promised, and they had well deserved itf, and therefore 
they wore content to servo them perpetually. Whorovpon 
they took an otlie, which since they have kept without con- 
tradiction. 

Tljis dono, Tzcoatl returned to Azcapuzalco (by the advise 
of his counsell), he divided all the lands aftd goods of the 
conquered among the conqucrours, the cliiefest parte fell to 
the King, then to Tlacaellel, and after to the rest of the 
Nobles, as they best deserved in the battell. They also 
gave land to some plebeians, having behaved themselves 
valiantly ; to others they distributed the pillage, making 
small account of them as of cowardes. They appointed lands 
in common for tho quarters of Mexico, to every ono his part, 
for the service and sacrifices of their gods. This was the 
order, which after they alwayes kept, in the division of the 
lands and spoyles of those they had vanquished and sub- 
dewed. By this meanes they of Azcapuzalco remained so 
poore, as they had no lands left them to labor, and (which 
waS worso) they tooke their king from them, and all power 
to chuse any other then him of Mexico, 
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Chap. xiv. — Of the warre and victory the Mexico hies had 
against the Cittic of Guyoacan. 

Although the cliiefe cittio of tho Tcpanecas was that of 
Azcapuzalco, yet had they others with their private Lordcs, 
as Tucuba and Cu)'oacan. Theso seeing tho stormo passed, 
would gladly that thoy of Azcapuzalco had renewed the 
warre against the Mexicans, and seeing them danted, as a 
nation wholy broken and defeated, they of Cuyoacan re- 
solved to make warre by themselves ; to tho which thoy 
laboured to draw tho other neighbor nations, who would not 
stir nor quarrell with the Mexicans. In the meano timo the 
hatred and malice increasing, they of Cuyoacan bogauno to 
ill intreate the wt)meu that went to their markets, mocking 
at them,*md doing tho like to tho men over whom they had 
power : for wWh cause tho king of Mexico defended , 1 that 
none of his should goo to Cuyoacan, and that they should 
receive none of them into Mexico, tho which made them of 
Cuyoacan resolve wholy to warre : but first they would pro- 
voke them by some shamefull scorno, which Was, that having 
invited them to one of thoir solemn feasts, after they had 
made them a goodly banquet, arid feasted tliem with a great 
daunce after their manner, thoy sent them, for their fruite, 
womens appareil, forcing them to put it on, and so to ro- 
turne home liko women to thoir cittie, reproching them, 
that they were cowards and effeminate, and that they durst 
not take armes, being sufficiently provoked. Those* of 
Mexico say, that for revonge they did vnto them a fowlo 
scorne, laying at the gate # s of their cittio of Cuyoacan cor- 
taine things which smoaked , 9 by meanes whereof many 
women were delivered before their time, and many fell 
sicke. In the end, all came to open warre, and there was a 
battell fought, wherein they imployed all thoir forces, in 
1 41 Vctlo.” * “ CiertoH liuinnzoB.” 
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lid. vti. the which Tlacaellel, by his courage and policie in warre, 
obtained the victory. For, having loft king Izcoatl in 
fight with them of Cuyoacan, ho put himselfe in ambush 
with some of the most valiant souldiers, and so turning 
about charged them behind, and forced them to retire into 
their citty. But seeing their intent was to flie into a 
temple, which was vorio strong, he, with three other valiant 
souldiers, pursued them eagorly, and got before them, seising 
on the temple and firing it, so as he forced them to flie to the 
fields, whore ho made a great slaughter of <tho vanquished, 
pursuing them two leagues into the countrey, vnto a litle 
hill, where the vanquished, casting away their weapon^ and 
their armcs across, yeelded to tho Mexicans, and with many 
teares craved pardon of their overweening follio, in vsing 
them like women, offering to bee their slaves : so as, in tho 
end, the Mexicaines did pardon them. Of this viftory tho 
Mexicaincs carried away very rich spoiles of garments, 
armos, gold, silver, iewolls, and rich feathers, with a great 
number of captives. In this battailo there were three of the 
principals of Culhuacan that came to aido the Mexicaincs to 
winno honour, the which wero remarkable above all. And 
since being knowen to Tlacacllcl, and having made proofe 
of their fidelitie, ho gave them Mexicaine devises, and had 
them alwayes by his side, where they fought in all placos 
very valiantly. It was apparant that tho whole victory was 
duo to the Generali and to these three; for, among so 
many captives taken, two third partes were wonne by these 
foute, which was easily knowen by a policie they vsed : for, 
taking a captive, they presently cut off a little of his haire 
and gave it to others, so as it appeared that those which had 
their hairo cut, amounted to that number, whereby they 
wonne great reputation and fame of valiant men. They 
were honoured as conquerors, giviug them good portions 
of the spoils and lands, ns the Mexicans have alwayes vsed 
to doe, which gave occasion to those that did fight to be- 
come famous, and to wiune reputation by armA. 
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Chap. xv. — Of tho ivarrc and victor ie which the Mexicans had 
against the Suchimilcos. 

The Nation of tho Topauocas being subdewed, fcho Moxi- L,B 
caines had occasion to do the like to tho Suchimilcos, who 
(as it hath beeno saulu) were tho first of tho seven caves or 
lineages that peopled this land. Tho Mexicans sought not 
the occasion, although they might presume as conquerors 
to oxtend tlieh* limits, but tho Suchimilcos diddo moovo 
them, to their owno mine, as it happens to men of small 
judgement that have no foresight, who not preventing tho 
the mischofe they imagined, fall into it. Tho Suchimilcos 
held opinion that tho Mexicans, by rouson of their victories 
past, should attempt to subdue them, and consulted hceroon 
amongst themselves. Somo among them thought it good 
to acknowle3ge them for superiors, and to applaudo their 
good fortune, but tho coutrary was allowed, and they went 
ofit to give them battel ; which Izcoatl tho king of Mexico 
vnderstanding, he sent his General Tlacaellul against thorn, 
with his army; the battcll was fought i» tho samo field 
that divides their limites, which two armies were oquall in 
men and armes, but very divers in their order and manner 
of fighting; for that the Suchimilcos charged all together 
on a heape confusedly, and Tlacaellcl divided his men into 
Bquadrons with a goodly order, so as ho presently brako his 
ennemies, forcing them to retire into their cittie, int9 tho 
which they entred, following them to tho Temple whither 
they fled, which they fierod, and forcing them to flie vuto 
the mountaines; in the'end they brought them to this 
poynt, that they yeelded with their armes acrosse. Tho 
Generali Tlacaellel returning in great triumph, the priests 
went foorth to receive him, with their musicke of flutes, 
and giving incense. The chiefs Captaines vsed other cere- 
monies and shews of ioy, as they had bin accustpmed to 
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Lm. vii. doe, and the king with all the troupe went to the Temple, 
to give thanks to thoir false god, for tho divell hath alwayes 
beeno very desirous hereof, to challenge to himselfo the 
honor which he deserves not, seeing it is tho true God 
which givcth victories, and makctli them to rule whomo ho 
plcaseth. The day following king Izcoatl went vnto the 
citty of Suchimilco, causing himselfo to bo sworn© king of 
tho Sucliimilcos ; and for tlicir comfort ho promised to doe 
them good. In token whereof heo commaunded them to 
make a great cawsey stretching from Mexico to Suchimilco, 
which is four© leagues, to tho end there might bee more 
commerce and traflicko amongest them. Which the §uchi- 
milcos performed, and in sliorte time the Mexicaine governe- 
ment seemed so good vnto them, as they helde themselves 
happy to have changed their king and commonweal©. 
Some neighbors, pricked forward by envy or fearer to their 
mines, were not yet made wise by others miseries. 

Cuitlavaca was a citty within tho lake, which though tho 
name and dwelling be chaungcd, continueth yet. Thfey 
wero active to swimmo in the lake, and therefore they 
thought they might much iudomago and annoy tho Moxi- 
caines by water, which the King vnderstanding, hco resolved 
to send his army presently to light against them. But 
Tlacaellel littlo esteeming this warre, holding it dishonorable 
to lead an army against them, made offer to conquer them 
with the children onoly, which he performed in this manor; 
lie tfent vnto the Temple and drew out of the Convent such 
children as he thought fittest for this action, from tonne to 
eighteen© yeeres of age, who knew how to guide their 
boates or canoes, teaching thorh certain© pollicies. Tho 
order they hold in this warre was, that he went to Cuitlavaca 
with his children, where by his pollicy hee pressed the 
ennemy in such sorte, that hee made them to flio ; and as 
he followed them, the lord of Cuitlavaca mette him and 
yeelded vnto him, himselfe, his citty, and his people, and by 
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this meanes he stayed the pursuite- The children returned Lib * 
with much spoyle, and many captives for their sacrifices, ~~ 
beiug soleumely received with a great procession, musiko 
and perfumes, and they wont to worshippo their gods, in 
taking of the earth which they did cate, and drawing blood 
from tho forepart of their leggos with the Priests lancets, 
with other superstitions which they were accustomed to vso 
in the like solemnities. Tho children were much honoured 
and incoraged, and tho king imbraced and kissed them, and 
his kinsmen ^nd alios accompanied them. Tho bruito of 
this victorie ranno throughout all tho country, how that 
Tlacaellec had subdued the city of Cuitlavaca with children; 
tho news and consideration whereof opened tho oyes of 
those of Tezcuco, a chiefe and very cunning Nation for 
their manner qf life; So as tho king of Tezcuco wo# first 
of opiipou, that they should subiect themselves to tho 
king of Mexico, and invite him thcrovnto with his cittio. 
Therefore by tho advise of his Counscll, they sent Am- 
bassadors, good Orators, with honorable presents, to olfor 
themselves vnto tho Mexicans, as their subiects, desiring 
peace and arnitie, which was gmtiously accepted ; but by 
the advise of Tlacaellec he vsed a ceremony for the effecting 
thereof, which was that thoso of Tezcuco should como 
forth armed against tho Mexicans, where they should fight, 
and presently yeelde, which was an act and ceremony of 
warre, without any effusion of bloud on either side. Thus 
the king of Mexico became soveraigno Lord of Tyzcuco, 
but hee tooke not their king from them, but mado him of 
his privio counsell, so as they havo alwayes maintained 
themselves in this manaer vntill the time of Motc(;uma tho 
second, during whose raigne the Spaniards entred. Having 
Bubdued the land and citty of Tezcuco, Mexico remained 
Lady and Mistris of all the landes and cittics about the 
Lake, where it is built. Izeoatl having enioyed this pros- 
perity, and raigned twelve yeeres, died, leaving the realme 
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lib. tii. w hi c h had beene given him much augmented by the valour 
and counsell of his nephew Tlacaellel (as hath aforo beeno 
saido) who held it best to choose an other king then him- 
selfe, as shall heereafter be shewed. 


Chap. xvi. — Of the fift King of Mexico, called Montezuma, 
the first of that name . 

Forasmuch as the election of the new Ki^g belonged to 
foure chicfe Electors (as hath boon said), and to the King of 
Tezcuco, and the King of Tacuba, by espcciall priviledge ; 
Tlacaellel assembled these six personages, as he that had 
the soveraigne authorise, and having propounded the matter 
vnto them, they made choise of Montezuma, .the first of that 
name, nephew to the same Tlacaellel. His election was 
very pleasing to them all, by reason wlioreof* they made 
most solemne feasts, and more stately then the former. 
Fresontly after his election, they conducted him to thn 
Temple with a great traine, where before the divine hartli 
(as they call it) whore there is continuall fire, they set him 
in his royall throne, putting vpon him his royall ornaments. 
Being there, the King drew blood from his eares and the 
calves of his logs, and his shins, with certain pointed 
instruments of a tiger and of a deer, used for that pur- 
pose, which was the sacrifice wherein the divell delighted 
to be •honoured. The Priests, Antients, and Captaines 
made, their orations, all congratulating his election. They 
were accustomed in their elections to make great feasts 
and dances, where they wasted many liglites. In this 
Kings time the custome was brought in, that the King 
should go in person to make war re in some province, 
and bring captives to solemnize the feast of his corona- 
tion, and for the solemne sacrifices of that day. For 
this cause King Montezuma went into the province of 
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Chaleo, inhabited by a warliko people; from whence (having 
fought valiantly) he brought a great number of captives, 
whereof he did make a notable sacrifice the day of his 
coronation, although at that time he did not subdue all tho 
province of Chaleo, being a very warlike nation. Many 
came to this coronation from divers provinces, as well nooro 
as farre off, to see the feast, at tho which all com mors woro 
very bountifully entertained and clad, especially tho pooro, 
to whom they gave new garments. For this causo they 
brought that da^r into the cittie, the Kings tributes, with 
a goodly order, which consisted in stuffes to make garments 
of all sorts, in cacao, gold, silver, rich feathers, great 
burthens of cotton, cucumbers, sundry sortes of pulses, 
many kindes of sea fish, and of the fresh wator, great store 
of fruites, and vqnison without number, not reckoning* an 
infinite nymber of presents, which other kings and lords 
sent to the nfiw king. All this tribute marched in order 
according to tho provinces, and before them tho stewards 
and receivers, with divers markos and ensignes, in very 
goodly order; so as it was one of the goodliest things of 
the feast, to seo the entry of the tribute. The King being 
crowned, ho imploied himselfo in tho conquest of many 
provinces, and for that he was both valiant and vertuous, 
liee still increased more and more, vsing in all his affaires 
the couusell and industry of his generall Tlacaollel, whom 
he did alwaies love and csteeme very much, as bee had good 
reasoh. The warro wherein heo was most troubled and of 
greatest difficulty, was that of tho provinco of Chalpo, 
wherein there happened great matters, whereof one was 
very remarkable, which was, that they of Chaleo had taken 
a brother of Montezuma in the warres, whorno they re- 
solved to choose for their king, asking him very curteously 
if he would accept of this charge. He answered - (after 
much importunity, still persisting therein), that if they 
meant plainely to choose him for their king, they should 
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plant in the market place a tree or very high stake, on the 
toppe whereof they should make a little scaffold, and rncanes 
to mount vnto it. The Chaleos supposing it had becne 
some ceremony to make himselfe moro apparent, presently 
effected it ; then assembling all his Mexicaiues about the 
stake, he went to the toppe with a garland of flowers in his 
hand, speaking to his men in this manor, “ 0 valiant Mexi- 
caincs, these men will choose nice for their King; but the 
gods will not permit that to be a King I should committo 
any treason against my countrie, but contr^i'iwise, 1 wil that 
you learno by me that it belioveth vs rather to induro death 
then to ayde our enemies.” Saying these wordes lie cast 
himselfe downo, and was broken in a thousand pecces, at 
which spectacle the Chaleos had so great horror and dispitc, 
thal presently they fell vpon the Mexicaiues and slew them 
all with their lauuces, as men whom they held tgo prowdo 
and inexorable, saying, they had divelish hearts. It chanced 
tho night following, they heard two owles making a mourno- 
full cry, which they did interpret as an vnfortunate signe, 
and a presage of their neere destruction, as it succeeded ; 
for King Monteguma went against them in person with all 
his power, where he vanquished them, and ruined all their 
kingdome; and passing beyond the Sierra Nevada, lice 
conquered still even vnto the’ North sea. Then returning 
towards the South sea, hee subdued many provinces, so as 
he became a mighty King, all by tho helpo and counsell of 
Tlacaellel, who in a manner conquered all tho Mexicaine 
nation. Yet hee held an opinion (the which was confirmed) 
that it was not behoovefull to conquer tho province of Tlas- 
calla, that the Mexicaiues might have a fronter enemy, to 
keepo the youth of Mexico in exercise and allarme; and 
that they might have numbers of captives to sacrifice to 
their idols, whereiu they did waste (as hath beene said) 
infinite numbers of men, which should bee taken by force 
in the warres. The honour must be given to Montc 9 uma, or 
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to speako truly, to Tlacaellel his Generali, for the good 
order and policy setlcd in tho real mo of Mexico, as also for 
the counsells and goodly enterprises which they did execute; 
and likewise for the numbers of Iudges and Magistrates, 
being as well ordered there as in any comtnon-wcnlc; yen, 
were it in the most flourishing of Europo. This King did 
also greatly increase tho King's house, giving it great 
authorise, and appointing many and sundry oilicors, which 
served him with great pompo and ceremony. Ileo was no 
lesse remarkable touching the devotion and service of his 
idolls, increasing the number of his Ministers and instituting 
new ceremonies, wherevnto lice carried a great respect. 

lice built that great temple dedicated to their god Vitzil- 
ipuztli, whereof is spoken in the other llooke. Ho did 
sacrifice at the dedication of this temple, a great numbtr of 
meu, taken in sundry victories: finally inioyiug his Empire 
in great pro'speritie ; lice fell sicke, and died, having 
raigned twenty-eight yeares, vnliko to his successor Ticocic, 
wlto did not resemble him, neither in valour, nor in good 
fortune. 


Chap. xvii. — How Tlacaellel refused to be King, and of 
the election and deed as of Ticocic. 

The fouro Deputies assembled in counscll, with the lords 
of Tezcuco and Tacubn, where Tlacaellel was President 
in tho ©lection, where by all their voices Tlacaellel was 
chosen, as deserving this charge better than any other. Yet 
he refused it, perswadin£ them by pertinent reasons that 
they should choose another, saying, that it was better and 
more expedient to have another king, and he to be his 
instrument and assistant, as keo had beeno till then, and 
not to lay the whole burthen ,vpon him, for that he held 
himselfe no lesse bound for the Common- weale, then if lice 
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Lib. yu. were king. It is a rare thing to refuse principality and 
commaund, and to indure the paine and tho care, and nob 
to reape the honour.* There are few that will yeeld vp tho 
power and authority’which they may hold, were it profitable 
to the common-weal o. This Barbarian did heerein exceed 

the wisest amongst the Greekes and Romans, and it may bo 
a lesson to Alexander and Iulius Caesar, whereof tho ono 
held it little to command tho whole world, putting his most 
deoro and faithfull servants to death vpon somo small 
iealosies of rule and empire : and the other doclarod hitn- 
selfe enemy to his country, saying, that if it were lawfull to 
do anything against law and reason, it was for a kingtfomo : 
such is tlio thirst and desire of eommaund. Although this 
acto of Tlacacllels might well proceede from too great a 
confidence of hiuftelfe, seeming to him, though he were not 
king, yet in a maner that he commanded kings,# sufferiug 
him to carry ccrtaiuo markes, as a tiara* or ornament 
for tho head, which belonged onely to themselves. Yet this 
act deserves greater commendation, and to bo well cbn- 
sidored of, in that ho held opinion to be better able to serve 
his common-wealo as a subiect, then being a soveraigno 
Lord. And as in a comcdie ho deserves most commend- 
ation that represents tho personage that imports most, bee 
it of a sheepheard or a peasant, and leave the KiHg or Cup- 
taine to hitn that can performe it : so in good Philosophy, 
men ought to have a special regard to the common good, 
and *apply themselves to that office and place which they 
best vnderstand. But this philosophie is farre from that 
which is practised at this day. But let vs return to our 
discourse, and say, that in recompense of his modestie, and 
for the respect which tho Mexicaine Electors bare him, they 
demanded of Tlacaellel (that seeing he would not raigne) 
whom he thought most fit : wherevpon he gave his voice to 
a sonne of the deceased king, who was then very yong, 
called Ticocic : but they repliod that his shoulders were 
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very weako to beare so heavy a burthen. Tlacaellel answered 
that he was there to help him to beare tho burthen, as ho 
had done to the deceased : by moanes whereof they 
took© their resolution, and Ticocic was chosen, to whom 
wero done all the accustomed ceremonies. 

They pierced his nosthrils, and for an ornament put an 
emerald therein : and for this reason, in tho Mexicaino 
bookes, this king is noted by his nosthrills piorcod, lice 
differed much from his father and predecessor, being noted 
for a coward, and not valiant. He wont to mako warro for 
his coronation, in a province that was rebelled, where ho 
lost myre of his own men then heo tooko captives ; yet ho 
returned, saying, that heo brought tho number of captives 
required for the sacrifice of his coronation, and so hoc was 
crowned with great solemuitio. Hut tho Mexicaincs, ’dis- 
contented to have a king so little disposed to warre, prac- 
tised to hasten his death by poison. For this cause heo 
continued not above foureyearcs in tho kingdome : whereby 
we6 see that tho children do not alwaies follow the blood 
and valour of their fathers; and tho greater tho glorio 
of the predecessors hath beene, the more odious is tho 
weakenes and cowardise of such that succoed thorn in com- 
mand, and not in merit. But this losso was well repaired 
by a brother of the deceased, who was also sonno to great 
Montezuma, called Axayaca, who was likewiso chosen by tho 
advice of Tlacaellel, wherein hoo happened better than 
before. * 


Chap. xvhi. — Of the deatji of Tlacaellel, and the deedcs 
of Axayaca, the seventh King of Mexicaincs . 

Now was Tlacaellel very old, who by reason of his age, 
he was carried in a chairo upon mens shoulders, to assist in 
counsell when busines required.* In the end hee fell sicke, 
whenas the Jcing (who was not yet crowned), did visit him 
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* LrB - VH - often, sheading many teares, seeming to loose in him his 
father, and the father of his countrie. Tlacaellel did most 
affectionately recommend his children vnto him, especially 
the eldest, who had showed himselfo valiant in the former 
warres. The king promised to have regard vnto him, and the 
more to comfort the oldo man, in his presence he gave him the 
charge and ensigncs of Captaino Generali, with all the pre- 
eminences of his father ; wherewith the old man remained 
so well satisfied, as with this content he ended his daies. If 
heo had not passed to another life, thoy might have held 
themselves very happj', seeing that of so poore and small a 
cittie, wherein he was borne, ho established, by liis # valour 
and magnanimitio, so great, so rich, and so potent a king- 
domo. The Mexicans made his funcrall, as tho founder 
of tflat Empire, moro sumptuous and stately, then they had 
dono to their former kings. And presently after «Axayaca, 
to appease tho sorrow which all the peoplo of Mexico 
shewed for the death of their captaine, resolved to make tho 
expedition necessary for his coronation. Iiee therefore led 
his army with great expedition into tho province of Tehuan- 
tepec, two hundred leagues from Mexico, where he gavo 
battaile to a mighty army and an infinite number of men 
assembled together, as well out of that province, as from 
their neighbours, to oppose themselves against the Mexi- 
cans. The first of his campe that advanced himselfe to the 
combate, was the King himselfe, defying his ennemies, from 
whotne hee made showe to fly when they charged him, 
vntill he had drawne them into an arabuscadoe, where 
many souldiers lay hidden vnder straw, who suddenly issued 
forth, and they which fled, tuAed head: so as they of 
Tehuantepec remained in the midst of them, whom they 
charged furiously, making a great slaughter of them : and 
following their victory, they razed their citty and temple, 
punishing all their neighbours rigorously. Then went they 
on farther, and without any stay, conquered to Guatulco, 
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the which is a port at this day well knowne in the South LlB ‘ Y!r> 
sea. Axayaca returned to Mexico with great and rich 
spoilcs, where lie was honourably crowned, with sumptuous 
and stately preparation of sacrifices, tributes, and other 
things, whither many came to soo his coronation. Tho 
Kings of Moxico received the crowuo from tlic hands of tho 
King of Tezcuco, who had the preeminence. Ho made 
many other enterprises, where he obtained great victories, 
being alwaies the first to leade the army, and to chargo tho 
enemy ; by tho which hoc purchased tho namo of a most 
valiant captaine : and not content to subdue strangors, ho 
also suppressed his subjects which had rebelled, which 
never any of his predecessors ever could doe, or durst 
attempt. Wo have already showed how some seditious of 
Mexico had divided themselves from that common-weale, 
and built* a cittic neare vnto them, which they called 
Tlatellulco, whereas now Santiago is. 

Those being revolted, held a faction aparto, and encreascd 
and* multiplied much, refusing to acknowledge the kings of 
Mexico, nor to yecld them obedience. The king Axayaca 
sent to advise them not to live divided, but being of ono 
bloud, and one people, to ioyno together, and acknowledge 
the king of Mexico : wherevpon tho Lordo of Tlatellulco 
made an aunswero full of prido and disdainc, deficing tho 
king of Mexico to single combat with himsolfe : and pre- 
sently mustred his men, commaunding some of thorn to hide 
themselves in tho weeds of the Lake ; and tho betted to 
deceive tho Mexicans, ho commaundcd them to take tho 
shapes of ravens, geese, and other beasts, as frogs, and such 
like, supposing by this mdhnes to surprise the Mexicans as 
they should passo by the waies and cawsies of the Lake. 

Having knowledge of this defiance, and of his adversaries 
policie, he divided his army, giving a part to his general!, 
the sonne of Tlacaellel, commaunding him to chargo this 
ambuBcadoein the Lake ; and he with the rest of his people, 
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Lib. vn. ^ an vnfrcquonted way, went and incamped before 
Tlatellulco. Presently hee called him who had defied him to 
perform o his promise, and as the two Lordes of Mexico and 
Tlatellulco advaunced, they commaunded their subiects not 
to rnoove, vntill they had seene who should bo conquerour, 
which, was done, and presently tho two Lordes iucountered 
valiantly, where having fought long, in the end the Lordc 
of Tlatellulco was forced to turno his backe, being vnablo to 
indure tho furious charge of tho king of Mexico. Those of 
Tlatellulco seeing their captain o flic, fainted, and fled like- 
wise, but tho Moxicans following them at tho heoles, charged 
thorn furiously: yet tho Lord of Tlatellulco Escaped jiot the 
hands of Axayaca, for thinking to save himsolfe, ho fled to 
tho toppe of the temple, but Axayaca folowed him so necre, 
as lie seised on him with groat forco, and threw him from 
the toppe to tho bottome, and after set fire on the* temple 
and the cittie. Wildest this passed at Tlatelfulco, the Mex- 
ican© generall was very hote in the revenge of those that 
pretended to defeate him by pollicie, and after he had 
forced them to ycelde, and to cry for mercy, the general 
sayed ho would not pardon them vntil they had first 
performed tho offices of those figures they represented, 
and therefore he would have them crie like frogges and 
ravens, every one according to the figure which he had 
vndertaken, else they had no composition : which thing ho 
did to mocko them with their own policie. Feare and 
necGssitie be perfect teachers ; so as they did sing and crie 
with all the differences of voyces that were commaunded 
them, to save their lives, although they were much grieved 
at the sport their enimies made at them. They say that 
vnto this day, the Mexicans vse to ieast at the Tlatellulcans, 
which they beare impatiently, when they putte them in 
minde of this singing and crying of beasts. King Axayaca 
tooke pleasure at this scoree and disgrace, and presently 
after they returned to Mexico with great iojfe This king 
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was esteemed for one of tho best that had commanuded in 
Mexico. Hee raigned oleaven yeares, and one succeeded 
that was much inferiour vnto him in valour and vertue. 


Chap. xtx. — Of the dccdcut of Autzol the eighth King of 
Mexico . 

Among tho fouro Electors that had power to chuso whome 
they pleased to» bo king, thoro was one indued with many 
perfections, named Autzol. This man was chosen by tho 
rest, gnd this election was very pleasing to all the pooplo : 
for besides that he was valiant, all held him curtoous and 
affable to every man, which is one of tho chief qualities 
required in them that commauud, to purchase lovo and 
respect #To celebrate the feast of his coronation, hoe re- 
solved to inalco a voyage, and to punish the pride of those of 
Quaxutatlan, a very rich and plontifull province, and at this 
da£ the chiefe of New Spaino. They had robbed his officers 
and stewards, that carried tho tribute to Mexico, and tliore- 
withall had rebelled. There was great difficulty to reduce 
this Nation to obedienco, lying in such sort, as an arme of 
the sea stopt the Mexicans passage : to passo the which, 
Autzol (with a strange device and industry) caused an Hand 
to be made in the wator, of faggots, earth, and other mat- 
ter; by meanes whereof, both hee and his men might passo 
to the enemy, where giving them battell, he conquered them 
and punished them at his pleasuro. Then returned heo 
vnto Mexico in triumph, and with great riches, to bee 
crowned King, according* to their customo. Autzol ex- 
tended the limits of his kingdome farre, by many conquests, 
even vnto Guatitnala, which is three hundred leagues 
from Mexico. He was no less liberall than valiant : for 
whenas the tributes arrived (which as I have saide) came in 
great aboundaunce, hoc went foorth of his pallacc, gathering 
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lib. vh. together all the people into one place, thon commaunded he 
to bring all the tributes, which hee divided to those that 
had neede. To the poore he gave stuffes to make apparroll, 
and meate, and whatsoever they had neodo of in groat 
aboundaunco, and things of valuo, as golde, silver, iewels, 
and feathers, wore divided amongst the captaines, souldiers, 
and servants of his house, according to every man’s merite. 
This Autzol was likewise a great polititian, hoe pulled 
downe the houses ill built, and built others very sumptuous. 
It seemed vnto him that the city of Mexico had too litlo 
water, and that the lake was very niudily, and therefore hoe 
resolved to let in a groat course of water, which tljey of 
Cuyoacan vsod. For this cause he called the chiefs man of 
the cittie vnto him, being a famous sorcerer; having pro- 
pounded his meaning vnto him, the sorcerer wished him to 
be well advised what heo did, being a matter of g*eat diffi- 
culty, and that hee vndorstoode, if he drew the river out of 
her ordinary course, making it passe to Mexico, hee would 
drowne the citty. The king supposed those excuses wftre 
but to frustrate the effect of his designe, being therefore 
in choler, he dismissed him home ; and a few dayes after 
heo sent a provost to Cuyoacan, to take this sorcerer : who, 
having understanding for what intent the king’s officers 
came, he caused them to enter his house, and then ho pre- 
sented himself vnto them in the forme of a terrible eagle, 
wherewith the provost and his companions being terrified, 
they returned without taking him. Autzol, incensed here- 
with, sent others, to whome hee presented himselfe in forme 
of a furious tygre, so as they durst not touch him. The 
third came, and they found him 4 in the forme of a horrible 
serpent, whereat they were much afraide. The king mooved 
the more with these dooiugs, sent to tell them of Cuyoacan, 
that if they brought not the sorcerer bound vnto him, he 
would raze their citty. Fpr feare whereof, or whether it 
were of his owne free will, or being forced b$ the people, 
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ho suffered himselfe to bo led to tho kinge, who presently 
caused him to be strangled, and then did he put his reso- 
lution in practise, forcing a chan ell wheroby tho water 
might passo to Moxico, whereby hoe brought a great cur- 
rent of water into the lake, which, they brought with groat 
ceremonies and superstitions, having priests casting incense 
along the banks, othors sacrificed quailos, and with tho 
bloud of them sprincklod the channoll bunkos, others 
sounding of cornets, accompanied tho water with their 
musicke. Ono 6f the cliiefe went attired in a habito like to 
their goddesso of tho water, and all saluted her, saying, 
that shoe was welcome. All which things are painted in 
the Annales of Mexico : which booko is now at Romo in 
the holy library, or Vaticane, whoro a father of our company, 
that was como frOm Mexico, did see it, and other histories, 
the which he did expound to tho keeper of his Ilolinosso 
library, taking great delight to vnderstand this booko, 
which before hoe could never comprohcnd. Finally, the 
waler was brought to Mexico, but it came in such abound- 
aunce, that it had welnecre drowned tho cittio, as was fore- 
told : and in effect it did ruino a great part® thereof, but it 
was presently prevented by tho industry of Autzol, who 
caused an issue to be made to draw foorth tho water : by 
meanes whereof hee repaired tho buildings that wero fallen, 
with an exquisite worke, being before but pooro cottages. 
Thus he left the citty invironed with water, like another 
Venice, and very well built: he raigned eleven yeares, 
and ended with the last and greatest successor of all the 
Mexicans. 


Chap. XX. — Of the election of great Monteeuma . , the last 
King of Mexico. 


When the Spaniards entered new Spaine, being in the 
year© of ourCjorde one thousand five hundred and eighteen, 
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lib. vii. Montezuma, .second of that name, was the last king of the 
Mexicaines; I say the last, although they of Mexico, after 
his death, chose another king, yea, in the life of the satne 
Montezuma, whom they declared an enemy to his country, 
as we shall see hereafter. But ho that succeeded him, and 
heo tliat fell into the hands of the Marquis del Valle , 1 hud 
but the names and titles of Kings, for that tho kingdomo 
was in a manor al yeclded to tho Spaniards : so as with 
reason wo account Montecuma for tho last king, and so hee 
came to tho periodo of tho Mexicnino’s power and groat- 
nesso, which is admirable, being happened among Bar- 
barians : for this cause, and for that this was tho Reason 
that God had chosen to rovealo vnto thorn tho knowledge 
of his Gospel, and tho kingdomo of Iesus Christ, I will re- 
late more at largo tho actes of Montezuma, "then of tho rest. 

Before ho came to bo king, ho was by disposition very 
grave and stayed, and spake little, jo as when he gave his 
opinion in the privy counsell, whereat ho assisted, his 
speeches and discourses made every one to admiro him^o 
as even then ho was feared and respected. Ho retired 
himselfo usually «into a Chappell, appointed for him in tho 
Temple of Vitzilipuztli, where they said their Idoll spake 
vnto him ; and for this cause heo was helde very religious 
and devout. For these perfections then, being most noble 
and of great courage, his election was short and easie, as a 
man upon whom al men’s eyes were fixed, as woorthy of 
such* a charge. Having intelligence of this election, hee 
hidde himselfo in this chappcll of the Temple, whether it 
were by iudgeinent (apprehending so heavy and hard a 
burthen as to govern such a people), or rather, as I believe, 
through hypocrisie, to show that he desired not Empire. In 
the end they found him, and led him to the place of coun- 
cell, whither they accompanied him with all possible ioy. 
Hee marched witli such a guavitie, as they all sayd the name 
of Montefuma agreed very wel with his nature, «which is as 
1 Ilcr nan Corses. 
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much to say, an angry Lord. Tlio electors did him great 
reverence, giving him notice that lioo was chosen king: 
from thence he was ledde before the hnrth of their gods, to 
givo incense, where ho offered sacrifices in drawing bloud 
from his cares, and the calves of his leggos, according to 
their custoine. They attired him with the royall ornaments, 
and pierced the gristle of his nostrils, hanging thereat a 
rich emerald, a barbarous and troublous custom, but tho 
desire of rule made all paino light and easy. Reing seated 
in his throne, h? gavo audience to tho Orations and Speeches 
that were made vnto him, which, according veto their 
customo were eloquent and artificial!. Tho first was pro- 
nounced by tho King of Tczcuco, which, being preserved, 
for that it was lately delivered, and very worthy ty bo 
heard, I will set? it downo word by word, and thus heo 
saydo: f *Tho concordanco and vnitic of voycos ii])on thy 
election, is a sufficient testimonio (most noble yong man) of 
the happines tho realme shall receive, as well deserving to 
be commaundod by thee, as also for tho gcncrall applause 
which all doe show by means thereof. Wherein they have 
great reason, for tho Empire of Mexico doth alreudio so 
farre extend it selfe, that to governo a world, as it is, and 
to beare so heavy a burthen, it requires no lesse dexteritio 
and courage, than that which is resident in thy firm and 
valiant heart, nor of lesse wisedomo and iudgeinent than 
thine. I see and know plainely, that tho mightio C*od 
loveth this Cittie, seeing he hath given vnderstanding to 
choose what was fit. For who will not believe that a 
Prince, who before his raigno had pierced the nine vaultes 
of heaven, should not likewise nowe obtaine those things 
that are carthlie to releevo his people, aiding himselfo with 
his best iudgeinent, boing thereunto bound by tho dutie 
and charge of a king. Who will likewise beleeve that the 
great courage which thou hastpulwaies valiuntly showed in 
matters of importance, shuld now faile thee in matters of 
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lib. tii. greatest need? Who will not perswade himselfe but the 
Mexicaine Empire is come to the height of their sovo- 
raignetie, seeing the Lorde of things created hath imparted 
so great graces vnto thee, that with thy looko onelio thou 
breedest admiration in thorn that beholde thee ? Rejoice, 
then, 0 happy land, to whom the Creator hath given a 
Princo, as a firtne pillar to support thee, which shall bo thy 
father and thy defence, by whom thou shalt be succoured 
at needo, who wil be more than a brother to his subiects, 
for his pietie and clernencio. Thou hast ft king, who in 
regard of his estate is not inclined to delights, or will lie 
stretched out upon his bed, occupied in pleasures ancLviccs; 
but contrariwise in the tuiddest of his sweeto and pleasant 
slcepe, heo will sodainoly awako, for the caro he musf have 
over thee, and will not feele the tasto of tfoe most savourio 
meates, having his spi rites transported with the imagination 
of thy good. Tell tnee, then (0 happy realme), if I have 
not reason to say that thou oughtest reioyce, having found 
such a King. And thou noblo yong man, and our most 
miglitie Lorde, be confident, and of good courage, that 
seoing the LoPdo of things created hath given thee this 
charge, hee will also give thee force and courage to rnan- 
nage it : and thou inaiest well hope, that ho which in times 
past hath vsed so great bountie towardes thee, wil not now 
denio thee his greater gifts, seeing he hath given thee so 
great a charge, which I wish thee to enioy manie yeares. 
King Montezuma was very attentive to this Discourse, which, 
betng ended, they say he was so troubled, that indevouring 
thrice to answer him, hee could not speake, being overcome 
with toaros, which ioy and content doe vsually cause, in 
signe of great liumilitic. In the end, being come to him- 
solfe, he spake briefly, “ I were too blinde, good king of 
Tezcuco, if I did not know, that what thou hast spoken 
vnto me, proceeded of meere favour, it please th you to show 
me, seeing among so manie noble and valiants men within 
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this realmo, you have made choise of the least sufficient : 
and in truetli, I find myself so incapable of a charge of so 
great importance, that I know not what to doe, but to 
beseech the Creator of all created things, that ho will 
favour mee, and I intreato you all to pray unto him for me." 
These words uttered, heo began again to woepc. 


Chap. xxi. — Hop Montezuma, ordered the service of his house , 
and of the warre heo made for his coronation, 

lie, that in his election made such shew of humilitio 
and tnildcncs, seeing himselfe king, beganne presently to 
discoVor his aspiring thoughts. The first was, ho com- 
maunded that no plebeian should serve in his house* nor 
beare any royall office, as his predeces. sours had vsod till 
then ; blaming them that would bo served by men of base 
condition, coramaunding that all the noblo and most famous 
mbn of his reahne should live within his pallace, and exer- 
cise the offices of his court, and houso. Whcrevnto an oldo 
man of great authoritio (who had sometimes boeno his 
Schoolcmaister) opposed himselfe, advising him to be care- 
full what hce did, and not to thrust himselfe into tlio danger 
of a great inconvenience, in separating himselfe from tho 
vulgare and common people, so as they should not dare to 
looke him in the face, seeing themselves so reiected by him. 
He answered, that it was his resolution, and that ho would 
not allow the plebeians to goo thus mingled among, the 
Nobles, as they had doono, saying that the service they did 
was according to their Condition, so as the kings got no 
reputation, and thus he continued firmo in his resolution. 
Hee presently commanded his counsell to dismiss© all the 
plebeians from their charges and offices, as well those of his 
houshold as of his court, and tp provide knightes, tho which 
was done.* After, ho went in person to an enterprise neces- 
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sary for his coronation. At that time a province lying farre 
off towards the North Ocean was revolted from the crowno, 
whither ho led the flower of his people, well appointed. 
There ho warred with such valour and dexteritio that in the 
end he subdued all the proviuce, and punished the rebells 
severely, returning with a great number of captives for the 
sacrifices and many other apoilos. All the cittios made him 
solomno recoptions at his roturno, and tho Lords thereof 
gave him water to wash, performing the offices of servants, 
a thing not vsed by any of his predecessors.* Such was tlio 
tea re and respect they bare him. In Mexico they made the 
feasts of his coronation with great preparations of dances, 
comedies, banquets, lights, and other inventions for many 
daies. And there came so great a wealth of tribute9 l from 
all his countries that strangers vnknowne oamo to Moxico, 
and their very enemies resorted in great numbers disguised 
to soo these feasts, as thoso of Tlascala aud 4 Mechoacan : 
tho which Montezuma having discovered, ho commandod 
they should bo lodged and gently in treated, and honoured 
as his own person. Ho also made them goodly galleries 
like vnto his owue, where they might see and behold the 
feasts. So thoy entred by night to those feasts, as the 
king himselfe, making their sportes and maskes. And for 
that 1 have mado mention of these provinces, it shall not be 
from the purpose to vnderstand that the inhabitants of 
Mechoacan, Tlascala, and Tepeaca, would never yeelde to 
the Mexicans, but did alwaics fight valiantly against them ; 
yoa,.. sometimes the Meclioacans did vanquish the Moxicans, 
as also those of Tepeaca did. In which place the Marquis 
Don Fernaudo Cortes, after that h6 and the Spaniards were 
expelled Mexico, pretended to build their first cittie, the 
which ho called (if I remember rightly) Segura de la Frou- 
tera. Bnt this peopling continued little : for having after- 
wards reconquorod Mexico, ail the Spaniards went to inha- 
bite there. To conclude, those of Tepeaca, Tlascala, and 
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Mcchoacan have beene alwaiea enemies to the Mexicans, LtBt vlr - 
although Montezuma said vnto Cortes that he did purposely 
forbcare to subdue them, to have occasion to exercise his 
men of warre, and to take numbers of captives. 


Chap. xxii. — Of the behaviour and great nee of Montezuma. 

This King laboured to bo respected, yea, to be worshipped 
us a god. No Plebeian might looke him in tlio faco ; if ho 
did, lig was punished with death : ho did nevor set his footo 
on tlio ground, but was alwaios carried on the shoulders of 
Nobldtnen ; and if he lighted, they laid rich tapestry wli cro- 
on he did go. AVhen ho made any voyage, heo and’tho 
Noblemeji went as it were in a parkc compassed in for tlio 
nonce, and tBe rost of tho people wont without the parke, 
invironing it in on every side ; heo never put on a garment 
t\rice, nor did cate or drinke in one vessell or dish above 
once ; all must be now, giving to his attendants that which 
had once served him : so as commonly they were rich and 
sumptuous. lie was very carefull to have his lawes ob- 
served. And when ho returned victor from any warre, he 
famed sometimes to go and take his pleasure, then would 
ho disguise liirnselfe, to see if his people (supposing if he 
weare absent) would omitto any thing of the feast or recep- 
tion. If there wore any excesso or defect, ho then did 
punish it rigorously. And also to discorne how his minis- 
ters did execute their offices, ho often disguised himselfe, 
offering giftes and preseats to the iudges, provoking them 
to do iniustico. If they offended, they were presently 
punished with death, without remission or respect, were 
they Noblemen or his kinsmen ; yea, his owno brethren. 
He was little conversant witji his people, and seldoine 
seene, retiring himselfe most commonly to care for the 
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government of his realme. Besides that hee was a great 
iusticior and very noble, hee was very valiant and happy, 
by meanes whereof hee obtained groat victories, and carno 
to this greatnes, as is written in the Spanish histories, 
whereon it seemes needelesse to write more. I will onely 
have a care heereafter to write what the bookes and histo- 
ries of the Indies make mention of, the which the Spanish 
writers have not observed, having not sufficiently vnder- 
stood the secrets of this country, the which are things very 
worthy to bo know no, as wo shall see heereafter. 


Ciiap. xxiii. — Of the presages and strange prodigies which 
« happened in Mexico before the fall of their Empire. 

Although the holy Scripture forbids vs to give eredito to 
signes and vaine prognostications, and that S! Ierome doth 
admonish vs not to feare tokens from heaven, as the Gen- 
tiles do : yet the same Scripture teacheth vs that monstrdus 
and prodigious signes are not altogether to bee contemned, 
and that often* they aro fore-runners of some generall 
changes and chasticements which God will take, as Euse- 
bius notes well of Cesarea. For that the same Lord of 
heaven and earth sendes such prodiges and new things in 
heaven, in the elements, in beasts, and in his othor crea- 
tures, that this might partly serve as an advertisement to 
men,* and to be the beginning of tho paino and chastise- 
ment, by the feare and amazement they bring. It is written 
in the second booke of Macabecs that before that great 
change and persecution of the people of Israel, which was 
caused by the tyranny of Antiochus, surnamed Epiphanes, 
whome the holy Scriptures call the root of sinne, there were 
8eene for forty dayes together thorowout all Jerusalem great 
squadrons of horsemen in tlje ayre, who with their armour 
guilt, their lances and targets, and vppon furious horses, 
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with their swordes drawne did strike, skirmish and incoun- Lib - vn * 
ter one against the other : and they say that the inhabitants 1 Mac. i. 
of lerusalem seeing this, they prayed to our Lord to appease 
his wrath, and that these prodegies might turne to good. 

It is likewise written in the booko of Wisedome, That when Sap. vii. 
God would drawe his peoplo out of Egypt, and punish the 
Egyptians, some terrible and fearefull visions appeared vnto 
them, as fires seene out of time in horrible formes. Iosoph 
in his booke of the Iewish warres showeth many and great 
wonders going before the destruction of lerusalem, and the 
last captivitie of his wicked peoplo, whome God iustly ab- 
horred : and Eusebius of Cesarea. with others, alleodgo the Wuwib.,mi. 

. . i, do occIob. 

same texts, authorizing prognostications. The Histories 
are full of like observations in great changes of states and 
commonweales, as Paulus Orosius witnessoth of many : and 
without «ioubt this observation is not vaine nor vnprofit- 
able ; for although it bo vanitie, yea, superstition, forbidden 
by the lawe of our God, lightly to boleeve these signes and 
tokens, yet in matters of great moment, as in the changes 
of nations, kingdoms, and notable laws, it is no vaine 
thing, but rather cert'aine and assured, to ibeleovo that the 
wisdome of the most High dooth dispose and suffer these 
things, foretelling what Bhouldo happen, to serve (as I have 
aaide) for an advertisement to some and a chasticcmcnt to 
others, and as a witnes to all, that the king of heaven hath 
a care of man : who as ho hath appointed great and fearefull 
tokens of that great change of the world, which shall bee the 
day of iudgement, so doth it please him to send wonderful 
signes to demonstrate lesser changes in divers partes of tho 
world, the which are remarkable, whereof be disposeth 
according to his eternall wisdome. Wee must also vndor- 
fitand that although the divell be the father of lies, yet the 
King of Glorie makes him often to confesso tho trueth 
against his will, which hee hath often declared for veiy Mat. i. 
feare, as hee did in the desart by the mouth of the pos- Luk * 
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sossod, crying, that Iesus was the Saviour come to destroy 
him', as he did by tho Pythoness, who saido that Faul 
preached the true God, as when he appeared and troubled 
Pilate’s wife, whom ho made to mediate for Iesus a iust 
man. And as many other histories besidos the holy Scrip- 
turo gave diverse testimonies of idols, in approbation of 
Christian religion, wherof Lactantius, Prospcrus, and others 
make mention. Let them reado Eusebius in his bookes of 
the preparation of the Gospel, and those of his demonstra- 
tions where ho doth amply treato of this fnatter. I have 
purposely spoken this, that no man should contemne what 
is written in the Histories and Annalcs of the Indies •touch- 
ing presages and strange signes, of the approehing end 
and ruiue of their kingdomo, and of the Divelles tyranny, 
whom they worshipped altogether. WhicA in my opinion 
is worthy of credite and beliefe, both for that ifr chanced 
late, and tho memory is yet fresh, as also for that it is 
likely that the Divell lamented at so great a change, and 
that God by the same mcanes begane to chastico their 
cruell and abominable idolatries. L will therefore set them 
downe lieero a» true things. It chanced that HonteQurna 
having raigned many yeers in great prosperity, and so 
pufft vp in his conceit, as hee caused himselfe to be served 
and feared, yea, to be worshipped as a god, that tho 
Almighty Lord beganno to chastice him, and also to admo- 
nish him, suffering even the very Divelles whomo he wor- 
shipped to tell him these heavy tidings of the ruine of his 
kingdomo, and to torment him by visions, which had never 
bin seen ; wherowith heo remained so melancholy and 
troubled, as he was voyde of iudg&nent. The idoll of those 
of Cholula, which they called Quetzalcoatl, declared that a 
strange people came to possesso his kingdomes. Tho king 
of Tezcuco (who was a great Magitian, and had conference 
with the Divell) came one day at an extraordinarie houre to 
visite Montezuma, assuring him that his gods had tolde him 
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that there wero great losses preparing for him and for 
his whole realme : many witches and sorcorors went and 
declared as much ; amongst which thoro was one did very 
particularly foretell him what should liappon : and as ho 
was with him lice toldo him that tho pulses. of his feoto and 
hands failed him. Montezuma, troublod with these news, 
commanded all those sorcerers to be apprehended : but 
they vanished presently in tho prison, wherewith hee grewo 
into such a rage, that hoe might not kill them, as hoe putte 
their wives and* children to death, destroying their houses 
and families. Seeing himselfo importuned and troubled 
with ttyoso advertisements, ho sought to appease the angor 
of his gods : and for that causo hoe laboured to bring a 
huge %touo, thereon to make great sacrifices. For the 
effecting whereof heo sent a great number of people with 
engines ajid instruments to bring it : which they could by no 
moancs moovh, although (being obstinate) they had broken 
many instruments. But as they strove still to raise it thoy 
heard a voyce ioyning to tho stone, which said thoy laboured 
in vaine, and that they should not raise it, for that tho 
Lorde of things created would no more suffer those things 
to be doone there. Montezuma, vnderstaiiding this, corn- 
maunded tho sacrifice to be perfourmed in that place, and 
they say the voyce spake againe : " Have 1 not told you 
that it is not the pleasure of the Lord of things created that 
it should be done : and that you may well kuow that it is 
so, I will suffer my selfe to be transported a little, •then 
after you shall not inoovo meo”. Which happoned sojn- 
deede ; for presently they carried it a small distance with 
great facility, then aftervrtirds they couhl not moovo it, till 
that after many prayers it suffered it selfe to be transported 
to the entry of the citty of Mexico, where sodainly it fel 
into the Lake, where, seeking for it, they could not finde it, 
but it was afterwards found in the same place from whence 
they had remooved it, wherewith they remayned amazed 
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lib. tii. an( j confounded. At the same time there appeared in the 
. heavens a groat flame of fire, very bright, in the forme of a 
Pyramido, which began no to appeare at midnight, and went 
still mounting vntill the Sunne rising in the morning, 
whore it stayed .at the South, and then vanished away. It 
shewed it self in this sort the space of a whole yeare, and 
ever as it appoared the people cast foorth groat cries as 
they were accustomed, beleoving it was a presago of great 
misfortune. It happened also that fire tooko the Tomple, 
whonas no body was within it, nor noare vnto it, neither 
did there fall any lightning or thunder: wherevpon the 
guardes crying out, a number of people ran with watgr, but 
nothing could holpo, so as it was all consumed ; and they 
say the fire seemed to come forth of peeces of timber, which 
kindled more by the water that was cast <vpon it. Thero 
was a Comet seeno in the day time, running from .the west 
to the east, casting an infinito number of sparkles, and they 
say the forme was like to a long taile, having three heads. 

The great lake betwixt Mexico and Tezcuco, without rihy 
wind, earthquake, or any other apparent signe, beganne 
sodainely to swell, and the waves grewe in such sort, as all 
the buildings neare vnto it fell downo to the ground. They 
say at that time they heard many voices, as of a woman in 
paine, which sayde sometimes, “ 0 my children, the time of 
your destruction is come ,, i and otherwhiles it sayde , " 0 my 
children, whither shall I carry you, that you perish not 
utterly?” Thero appeared, likewise, many monsters with 
two heads, which, being carried before the king, sodainely 
vanished. Thero were two that exceeded all other monsters, 
being very strange ; the one waA, the fishers of the lake 
tooke a bird as bigge as a crane, and of the same colour, 
but of a strange and vnseene form. They caried it to 
Monteguma, who at that time was in the pallace of tears and 
mourning, which was all hagged with blacke, for as he had 
many palaces for his recreation, so had he alsct others for 
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times of affliction, wherewith heo was then heavily chargod 
and tormented, by reason of the threatnings his gods had 
given him by these sorrowfull advertisements. The fishors 
came about noone, setting this bird before him, which had 
on the toppe of his head a thing bright and transparent, in 
forme of a looking glasso, wherein ho did behold a warro- 
like nation comining from tho east, armed, fighting, and 
killing. Ho called his Divines and Astronomers (whereof 
there was a great number), who, having seen these things, 
and not able to yeeldo any reason of what was demaundod 
of them, the bird vanished away, so as it was never moro 
scene : wherevpon Montcguina remained very heavy and 
sorrowfull. The other which happened was a labouror, who 
had thti report of a very honest man, cnmo vnto him, telling 
him, that being the day beforo at his worko, a groat Eagle 
flew tow^des him, and tooko him vppo in his talents, 
without hurtiflg him, carying him into a certaino cave, 
where it left him; tho Eagle pronouncing these words, 
“Most miglitio Lordo, I have brought him whomo thou 
hast commaundcd me”. This Indian labouror looked about 
on every side, to whomo heo spake, but heg sawe no man. 
Then he heard a voyce which say do vnto him, " Doost thou 
not knowe this man, whome thou seest lying vpon tho 
ground”; and looking thereon, ho perceived a man lie very 
heavy asleepe, with royall ensignes, floures in his hand, and 
a staffe of perfumes burning, as they are accustomed to vse 
in that countrey, whomo tho labourer beholding, know it 
was the great king Monte9uma, and answered presently : 
u Great Lorde, this resembles our King Montezuma.” Tho 
voyce saide againe, " Th<JU saiest true, behold what be is, 
and how ho lies asleepe, carelesse of the great miseries and 
afflictions prepared for him. It is nowe time that he pay 
the great number of offences hee hath doone to God, and 
that he receive the punishraen j of his tyrannies and great 
pride, and jpt thou seest how carelesse hee lies, blinde in 
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his owno miseries, and without any feeling. But to the end 
thou maiest the bettor see him, take the staffo of perfumes 
hee holdes burning in his hand, and put it to his face, thou 
shalt then find him without feeling.” The poore laborer 
durst not approach nooro him, nor doe as ho was com- 
maunded, for the great fearo thoy all haddo of this king. 
But tho voyco saido, “ Havo no fearo, for I am without 
comparison greater than this King, I can destroy him, and 
defend him, doe therefore what Icomrnaund thee.” Where- 
vpon tho laborer took tho staffo of perfumes out of the 
king’s hand,’ and put it burning to his noso, but ho mooved 
not, nor showed any feeling. , 

This done, tho voico said vuto him, that seeing he had 
found tho king so sleepy, ho should go awake him, ahd tell 
him what he had seeno. Then tho Eagrte, by tho sarno 
commandment, tooko tho man in his talents, and set him 
in tho same place where ho found him, and for accomplish- 
ment of that which it had spokon, heo camo to advertise 
him. Thoy say, that Montezuma looking on his face, fotind 
that he was burnt, the which ho had not folt till then, 
wherowith ho continued exceedingly heavy and troubled. 
It may be, that what tho laboror reported, had happened 
vnto him by imaginary vision. And it is not incredible, 
that God appointed by the mcanos of a good Angell, or 
suffered by a bad, that this advertisement should be given 
to tho labourer for the king’s chasti cement, although an 
infidell, seeing that we read in the Holy Scriptures, that 
infidells and sinners havo had the like apparitions and 
revelations, as Nabucadonosor, Balaam, and the Pithoness 
of Saul. And if somo of these %pparitions did not so ex- 
presly happen, yet, without doubt, Montezuma had many 
great afflictions and discontentments, by reason of sundry 
and divers revelations which he had, that his kingdome 
and law should soon end. c 
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Chap. xxiv. — Of the uewcs Monteruma received of the 
Spaniard* arrival in hi s Country, and of the 
Amhassaye he sent them . 

In the fourteenth ycure of the ruigno of Montezuma, Ln». vii. 
which was in the yearo of our Lord 151 7 , there appeared 
in the Nortli seas, shippos, and men landing, whereat tho 
subiects of Montezuma wondred much, and desirous to 
learne, and to «bo better satisfied what they wore, they 
went aboord in their canoes, carrying many refreshings 
of me^ts and stuffos to make apparrell, vpou colour to sell 
them. Tho Spaniards received them into their shippos, 
and ill exchange of their victualls and stufibs, which wero 
acceptable vnto #111010, they gave, them chaincs of falso 
stones, red, blow, groeno, and yellow, which the Indians 
imagined to l?e precious stones. Tho Spaniards informing 
themselves who was their king, and of his great power, 
dismissed them, willing them to carry those stones vnto 
their lord, saying, that for that time they could not goo to 
him, but they would presently rcturno and visit him. Those 
of the coast went presently to Mexico with this messago, 
carrying the representation of what they had scene painted 
on a cloth, both of the shippos, men, and stones which they 
had given them. King Montezuma remained very pensive 
with this message, commanding them not to reveale it to 
any one. The day following, he assembled his couftsell, 
and having showed them the painted clothes and the 
chaines, he consulted what was to be done ; where it was 
resolved to set good watdhes vpon all tho sea coastcs, to 
give present advertisement to the king of what they should 
discover. The yeare following, which was in the beginning 
of the yeare 1518 , they discovered a fleet at sea, in the 
which was the Marques del Vall§ Don Fernando Cortes, with 
his companions, a newes which much troubled Monte- 

I. L 
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^urna, and conferring with his counsell, they all said, that 
without doubt, their great and antient Lord Quctzalcoatl 
was come, who had saide, that he would returno from the 
East, whither he was gone. The Indians held opinion, 
that a great Prince had in times past left them, and pro- 
mised to returno. Of tho beginning and ground of which 
opinion shall bo spoken in another place. They therefore 
sent five principal! Ambassadors with rich presents, to con- 
gratulate his comming, saying, they knewo well that their 
great Lord Quctzalcoatl was come, and that his servant 
Montezuma sent to visit him, for so lice accounted himselfe. 
Tho Spaniards vnderstood this message by the m canes of 
Marina, an Indian woman whom they brought with them, 
and vnderstood the Mexicane tongue. Fernando Cortes 
finding this a good occasion for his entry* commanded to 
deck his chamber richly, and being, set in great ^tato and 
pompe, ho caused tho Ambassadors to enter* who omitted 
no showes of humilitie, but to worshippo him as their god. 

They delivered their chargo, saying, that his servant 
Monteeuina sent to visit him, and that he held tho country 
in his name as, his lievetenant; that he knew well it was 
tho Topilcin which had beene promised them many yeares 
since, who should returno again vnto them. And thereforo 
they brought him such garments as he was wont to weare, 
when lice did couverco amongst them, beseeching him to 
accept willingly of them, offering him many presents of 
groat value. Cortes receiving the presents, answered that 
liQwas tho same they spake of, whore with they were greatly 
satisfied, seeing themselves to be curteously received and 
intreated by him (for in that, as Wei as in other things, this 
valiant captain© deserved commendations); that if this 
course had been continued, to win them by love, it seemed 
the best occasion was offered that might bo dovised, to 
draw this country to tho Gospol by peace aud love : but 
the si nnos of these cruel homicides and slaves of Satan 
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required punishment from heaven, as also those of many L,Pt T1 
Spaniards, which were not in small number. Thus the 
high judgements of Cod disposed of the health of this 
nation, having first cut off the perished rootes : and as the 
Apostle saioth, the wickcdncs and blindenes of some, hath Rom. xi. 
beene the salvation of others. To conclude, tho day after 
this Ambassage, all tho Captaines and Commanders of tho 
fleet© came vnto tho Admirall, where vnderstanding tho 
matter, and that this realmo of Montezuma was mightio and 
rich : it seemed fit to gaine tho reputation of bravo and 
valiant men among this people, and that by this meunes 
(although they were few), tlioy should boo feared and re- 
ceived into Mexico. To this end they discharged all thoir 
artillorio from their shippos, which being a thing the 
Indians had ngvor heard, they woro amazed, as if lfbaven 
had fallen vpon them. Then the Spaniards began no to 
defio them to fight with them : but the Indians not daring 
to hazard themselves, they did beat© them and intreato 
them ill, showing their swordes, lances, partisans, and 
other armos, wherewith they did terrific them much. Tho 
pooro Indians were by reason heereof t so foarofull and 
amazed, as they changed their opinion, saying, that thoir 
Lord Topilcin came not in this troup. But they were somo 
gods (their enemies), come to destroy them. Whenas tho 
Ambassadors returned to Mexico, Montceurna was in tho 
house of audience ; but before ho would hearo them, this 
miserable man commanded a great number of men* to bo 
sacrificed in his presence, aud with their blood to sprinkle 
the Ambassadors, supposing by this ceremony (which they 
were accustomed to do in solemne Arabassages), to receive 
a good answer. But vnderstanding the report and inform- 
ation of the maner of their shippos, men, and armes, ho 
stoodo perplexed and confounded : then taking counsell 
thereon, ho found no better meanes then to labour to 
stoppe the entrie of these strangers by coniurations and 
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magicke Artes. They had accustomed often to vse this 
meanes, having great conference with the divell, by whose 
hclpe they sometimes obtained strange effects. They there- 
fore assembled together all the Sorcerers, Magicians, aud 
Inchanters, who boing pers waded by Montezuma, they 
tooke it in charge to force this peoplo to returne vnto their 
country. For this consideration, they went to a certaino 
place which they thought fit for the invocation of their 
divells, and practising their artes (a thing worthy of con- 
sideration), they wrought all they could; but seeing no- 
thing could prevailo against the Christians, they went to 
the king, telling him that they were more than men, for 
that nothing might hurt them, notwithstanding all their 
coniurations and inchantments. Then Montezuma advised 
him df another pollicie, that faining to be t very well con- 
tented with their coinming, he commanded all his countries 
to serve these celestiall gods that were come into his land. 
The whole peoplo was in great lieavinesse and amazement, 
and often nowes came that the Spaniards inquired for the 
King, of his manner of life, of his house and meanes. He 
was exceedingly t vexed herewith; some of the people and 
other Necromancers advised him to hide himselfe, offering 
to placo him whereas no creature should evor finde him. 
This seemed base vnto him, and therefore he resolved to 
attend them, although it wero dying. In the end ho left 
his houses and royall pallaces to lodge in others, leaving 
them for theso gods as he said. 


Chap. xxv. — Of the Spaniards entrie info Mexico. 

I pretonde not to intreate of the acts and deedcs of the 
Spaniards who conquered New Spaine, nor tho strange ad- 
ventures which happened vnto them, nor of the courage 
and invincible valour of their Captaine Don Fernando 
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Cortes: for that there are many histories ami relations 
thereof, as tlioso which Feruamlo Cortes himselle did write 
to the Empcrour Charles the lift, although they ho in a 
plaino stile and farro from arroganeie, the which doo give a 
sufficient testimony of wlmt did passo, wherein ho was 
worthy of cternall memory, but onely to accomplish my inten- 
tion. I am to relate what tho Indians report of this action, 
the which hath not to this day bcone written in our vulgar 
tong. Montezuma therefore, having notice of this Captaines 
victories, that* he advanced for his conquest, that hoo was 
confederate and ioyned with them of Tlascala, his capitull 
enoiifies, and that he had severely punished them of Chulula 
his friends, ho studied how to deceive him, or else to try 
him in sending a principall man vnto him, attyred wijli tho 
like ornament*? and royall ensignes, tlio which slmld take 
vpon lilYn to be Montezuma, which fiction being discouered 
to tho Marquis by them of Tlascala (who did accompany 
him), he sent him baeke, after a milde ami gentle reprehen- 
sion, in seeking so to deceive him : whercvpou Montec;uma 
was so confounded, that for the fearo thereof, ho returned 
to his first imaginations and practises, td force tho Chris- 
tians to rctyre, by tho invocation of conjurers and witches. 
And therefore he assembled a greater number then before, 
threatning them that if they returned without effecting 
what he had given thorn in charge, not any ono should 
escape, wherevnto they all promised to obey. And for this 
cause all the divolls officers went to the way of Chaleo, by 
the which tho Spaniards should passo, when, mounting to 
the top of a hill, Tezcatlijiuca, one of their principall gods, 
appeared vnto them,, as comining from the Spaniards camp, 
in the liabito of Chalcas, who had his breast bound about 
eight folde with a corde of reeds, bee came like a man 
beside himselfe, out of his wits, and drunko with rage and 
furie. Being come to this troupe of witches and coniurers, 
be staiod, *and spake to them in great choller, “ Why come 
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lib. vii. y 0U hither : what doth Montezuma pretend to doe by your 
meanes ? lie hath advised himselfe too late : for it is now 
determined that his Kingdom and honour shall be taken 
from him, with all that ho posscssetli, for punishment of tlio 
great tyrannies ho hath committed against his subjects, 
having governed not like a Lord, but like a traitour and 
tyrant.” The inchanters and coniurers, hearing these words, 
knew it was their idoll, and, humbling themselves before 
him, they presently built him an altar of stone in the samo 
place, covering it with flowers which they gatherod thcre- 
aboutes, but he contrariwise, making no account of theso 
things, beganno ugaino to chide them, saying, “Whattomo 
you hither to do, 0 yeo traitours ? lteturno presently and 
behold Moxico, that you may vnderstand what shall become 
thereof”. And they say that, turning towards Moxico to 
behold it, they did see it flaming on fire. Then the divcll 
vanished away, and they, not daring to passe any farther, 
gave notice thereof to Montezuma, whereat he remained lonjj 
without speaking, looking heavily on the ground; then he 
said, What shall we doc if god and our friends leave vs, and 
contrariwise, they liclpe and favour our enemies? Iam 
now resolute, and we ought all to resolve in this point, 
that happen what may, wo must not flie nor hide ourselves, 
or show any signo of cowardice. I onely pittie the aged 
and infants, who have neither feeto nor hands to defend 
themselves. Having spoken this, ho held his peace, being 
transported into an extasie. Iu the end the Marquis ap- 
proaching to Mexico, Montezuma resolved to make of neces- 
sitie a vertue, going three or fonrq leagues out of the cittio 
toreceivohim with a great maiesty, carried vpon the shoulders 
of foure Noblemen, vnder a rich canopio of gold and 
feathers: when they raette, Montezuma discended, and they 
saluted 0110 another very curteously. Don Fernando Cortes 
said vnto him that he should not care for any thing, and 
that he came not to take away his realme, nor tb diminish 
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liis authoritie. Monte^ma lodged Cortes mid liis com- 
panions in liis royall pallacc, tlio which was very stately, 
and he hirnselfo lodged in other private houses. This night 
the souldiers for ioy discharged their artillery, wherewith 
tlio Indians were much troubled, being vnaccustomed to 
lienre such musicko. The day following Cortes caused 
Montezuma and all the Nobles of his Court to assemble 
in a great hall, where, being set in a* high chain), ho 
said vnto them that bee was servant to a great prince, 
who had sent them into these countries to due good 
workes, and that having found them of Tlascala to be his 
friendcs (who complained of wrongs and greovances done 
vnto them daily by them of Mexico), ho would vnderstand 
which of them was in the blame, and reconcile them, that 
lieeroafter t^ic)* might no more afflict and warre one against 
another: uni in the memie time he and his brotheren 
(which were* the Spaniards) would remaine still there with- 
out hurting them :*l5ut contrariwise, they would helpo them 
rfll they could. Ho laboured to make them all vnderstand 
this discourse, vsing his interpreters and truchuicn. The 
which being vnderstoodo by the King myl the other Mexi- 
cano Lords, they were wonderfully well satisfied, and showed 
great signes of love to Cortes and his company. Many 
hold opinion that if they had continued the course they 
began that day, they might easily have disposed of the king 
and his kingdome, and given them the law of Christ with- 
out any great effusion of bloud. lint the judgements of 
God are great, and the sins of both parties were infinite : 
so as not having followed this course, the busines was de- 
ferred : yet in the end^God shewed mercy to this nation, 
imparting vnto them the light of his holy Gospel, after ho 
had shewed his judgement, and punished them that had 
deserved it, and odiously offended his divine revorenco. 
So it is that by somo occasions many complaints, griefs, 
and ieahysies grew on either side. The which Cortes find- 
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ing, and that the Indians mindes began to be distracted 
from them, he thought it necessary to assuro himself, in 
laying hand vpon king Montezuma, who was seazed on, and 
his legs fettered. Truly this act was strange vnto all men, 
and like vnto that other of his, to have burnt his ships, and 
shut liimselfe in the midst of his enemies, there to vanquish 
or to die. The miscliiefe was, that by reason of the vnox- 
pected arrival of Pamphilo de Narvaez at Yera Cruz, 
drawing the country into mutiny, Cortes was forced to 
absent himsclfe from Mexico, and to leave poor Montezuma 
in tho handes of his companions, who wanted discretion, 
nor had not moderation like vnto him ; so as they grpw to 
that disccntion, as there was no incanes to pacific it. 


Chap. xxvi. — Of the death of Montezuma, and the Spaniards 
departure out of Mexico. 

Whenas Cortes was absent from Mexico, he that re- 
mained his lievetenant resolved to punish the Mexicans 
sovercly, causing a great number of tho nobilitio to be 
slaiue at a maske which they mado in the pallacc, tho which 
did so far excecde, as all the people mutinied, and in a 
furious rago took arraes to be revenged and to kil the 
Spaniards. They therefore besieged them in the pallaco, 
pressing them so ncere, that all the hurt tho Spaniards 
could do them with their artillery and crosse-bowes, might 
not terrifie them, nor force them to retyre from their enter- 
prise, where they continued many daies, stopping their 
victualls, nor suffering any one to enter or issue forth. 
They did fight with stones, and cast dartes after their 
manor, with a kind of lances like vnto arrow es, in the 
which there are foure or six very sharpe rasors, the which 
are such (as the histories report) that in these warres an 
Indian with one blow of these rasors almost cut off the 
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necko of a horse; and as thoy did one day fight with this 
resolution and furio, the Spaniards, to make them cense, 
shewed forth Montezuma, with another of the chiefe Lords 
of Mexico, vpon the top of a platform of the house, covered 
with the targets of two souldiers that woro with thorn. The 
Mcxicancs, seeing their Lord Montezuma, staiod with groat 
silence. Then Monte^ima caused the Lord to advise thorn 
to pacific themselves, and not to warro against the Span- 
iards, seeing that (heo being a prisoner) it could little pro- 
lito him. The* which being vnderstood by a yong man 
called Quicuxtcmoc, whom they now resolved to mnko their 
king, $pako with a loud voice to Montezuma, willing him to 
retyre like a villaine, that seeing he had bin such a coward 
as to suffer himsolfo to be taken, thoy were no more bound 
to obey him, but rather should punish him as ho doserued, 
calling him woman for the more reproach, and then heo 
beganne to draw his bowe and to shooto at him, and the 
people beganne to cast stones at him, and to continue their 
cofhbate. Many say that Montezuma was then hurt with a 
stone, whereof he died. The Indians of Mexico affirmo the 
contraric, and that he died as I will show hereafter. Alva- 
rado and the rest of tho Spaniards, seeing themselves thus 
pressed, gave intelligence to Captaine <Jortes of the great 
danger they were in : who having with an admirable dexto- 
ritie and valour given order to Narvaez affaires, and 
assembled the greatest part of his men, he returned with 
all speede to succour them of Mexico, where observing tho 
time the Indians rest (for it was their custom in war to rest 
every fourth day:) He one day advanced with great policy 
and courage, so as both h # e and his men entred the pallaco, 
whereas the Spaniards had fortified themselves : they then 
showed great signes of ioy in discharging their artillery. 
But as the Mexicans furie increased (being out of hope to 
defend themselves) Cortes resolved to passe away secretly 
in the night without bruite. Having therefore made 
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lib. vii. bridges to passe two groat and dangerous passages, about 
midnight they issued forth as secretly as they could, the 
greatest part of his people having passed the first bridge, 
they wore discovered by an Indian woman before they 
could passe the second, who cried out thoir enemies fled, 
at the which voice all the people ran together with a hor- 
rible furie : so as in passing the second bridge, they were 
so charged and pursued, as there remained above three 
hundred men slaine and hurt in one place ; where at this 
day there is a smal hermitage, which they*’ vnproperly cal 
of Martyrs. Many Spaniards (to preserve the gold and 
iowells which they had gotten), perished, and others staying 
to carry it away, were taken by the Mexicans, and cruelly 
sacrificed to their idols. The Mexicans found king Slonte- 
<juma dead, and wounded as they say with poiniards, and 
they hold opinion that that night the Spaniards* slew him 
witli other Noblemen. The Marquis in his relation sent 
to the Empovour, writes the contrary, and that the Mexicans 
killed him that night with a son of Montezuma, which he led 
with him amongst other noblemen, saying, that all the 
treasure of gold, stones, and silver fell into the lake and 
was never more scene. Hut howsoever, Montezuma died 
miserably, and paied his deserts to the iust iudgement of 
our Lord of heaven for his pride and tyranny: his body 
falling into the Indians power, they would make him no 
obsequies of a king, no, not of an ordinarie person, but 
cast*t away in great disdaine and rage. A servant of his 
having pittio of this king's miscrie (who before had bene 
feared and worshipped as a God) made a fier thereof, and 
put the ashes in a contemptible placo. lieturning to the 
Spaniards that escaped, they were greatly tyred and tur- 
moilod, the Indians following them two or three daies very 
resolutely, giving them no time of rest, being so distressed 
for victualls, as a few graines of Mays wore divided amongst 
them for thoir rneate. The relations both of tVe Spaniards 
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and Indians agree, that God delivered them horo miracu- 
lously, tho Virgin Mary defending them on a little hill, 
whereat this day, three leagues from Mexico, thcro is a 
Church built in remembrance thereof, called our Lady of 
succour. They retyred to their antiont friends of Tlascala, 
whence, by their aide and tho valour and pollicio of Cortos, 
they returned aftorwards to make war against Mexico, by 
water and land, with an invention of brigantines, which 
they put into tho lake, where, aftor many combatos, and 
abovo threescore dangerous battailes, they conquered 
Mexico, on S. Ilippolitus day, tho 13 of August .152 1 . 
The h&t king of tho Mexicans (having obstinately main- 
tained tho wars) was in tho end taken in a great cunoo, 
whereinto he fled, who, being brought, with some oth^r of 
the ehiefest nobfemen, before Fernando Cortes, this pottio 
king, witft a jtrango resolution and courage, drawing his 
dagger, came nccro to Cortes, and said vnto him, " Vntill 
this day 1 have done my best indevour for the defence of 
my people : now am I no farther bound, but to give theo 
this dagger to kill me therewith.” Cortes answered, that 
he would not kill him, neither was it his intention to hurt 
them : but their obstinate folly was guiltie of all tho misery 
and afflictions they had suffered, neither were they ignorant 
how often ho had required peace and amity at their hands. 
He then commanded them to bo intreated curteously. 
Many strange and admirable things chanced in this con- 
quest of Mexico : for I neither hold it for an vntruth, nor 
an addition, which many write, that Cod favoured tho 
Spaniards by many miracles : for else it had bin impossible 
to surmount so many difficulties without the favour of 
heavon, and to subiect this nation with so few men. For 
although we were sinners, and vnworthy so great a favour, 
yet tho cause of our God, the glorie of our faith, the good 
of so many thousand soules, Os were in these countries, 
whome the* Lord had predestinate, wrought this change 
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which wee now see by supernatural 1 rneanos, and proper to 
himselfe which calls the blinde and prisoners to the know- 
ledge of himselfe, giving them light and libertie by his holy 
Gospel. And to the end you may the better vnderstanu this, 
and give credite there vnto, I will aledge somo examples 
which, in my opinion, are fit for this history. 


Chap, xxvii. — Of some miracles which Goddtath showed at 
the Indies , in favour of the faith, beyond the desert 
of those that wrought them. 9 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra is a very great province, in the 
Kingdome of Peru, neighbour to diverse infidell nations, 
which lmve not yet any knowledge of the Gospel, if since 
my departure the fathers of our company which rernaino 
there have not instructed them. Yet this province of 
Santa Cruz is peopled by Christians* and there are many 
Spaniards, and great numbers of In<flag§ baptized, 'the 
maner how Christianize entred was ihus. A souldier of a 
lewd life, resident in the provide of Charcas, fearing 
punishment, being pursued fojfhis offences, went farre vp 
into the countrio, and was re«ved curtcously by this bar- 
barous people. The Spaniard seeing them in a great 
extremity for water, and thaPfo procure raine they vsed 
many superstitious ceremonies, according to their vsuall 
manfcr, ho said vnto them, that if they would do as he said, 
they should presently have raine, the which they willingly 
offered to perforrao. Then the souldier made a great 
crosse, the which he planted on a high and eminent place, 
commanding them to worship it and to demand water, the 
which they did. A wonderful thing to see, there presently 
fel such abundance of raine, as the Indians tooke so great 
devotion to the holy crosse, as they fled vnto it in all their 
necessities, and obtained all they demanded : so as J;hey 
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brake dowue their idolls, and beganno to carry the crosso 
for their badge, demanding preachers to instruct and to 
baptise them. For this reason, tho provinco to this day 
hath beene called Santa Cruz do la Sierra. But to tho end 
we may see by whom Cod wrought theso miracles, it shall 
not be vnfit to show how that this souldier, after ho had 
some yea res done theso miracles, like an Apostle, and yot 
nothing reformed in his lewd courso of life, left the pro- 
vinco of Cliarcas, and continuing in his wicked courses, 
was publikely hanged at Potosi. Polo (who knew him wol) 
writes all this, as a notable thing happened in his time. 
Cabeea do Vaca, who since was governour of Paraguay, 
writes wlmt happened vnto him in his strange perigrination 
in Florida, with two or three other companions, tho onely 
remainder of an^army, where they continued ten yoJlres 
with those Barbarians, traveling and searching even vnto 
the South sea, being an author worthy of crodito : lio’ 
saieth, that theso Barbarians did force them to euro cor- 
taino diseases, throwing them with death if they did *it 
not; they bcinJ^igjioraut in any part of phisicke, aud 
having nothing to appiy^ forced by necessi^e, mado ovan- 
gelicall medicines, saying#tho praiers of the Church, and 
making the signo of the cAjse, by rneancs whereof they 
cured these diseases, whifcli made them so famous, as fchoy 
were forced to exercise th^offico in all townes as they 
passed, the which were innumerable, wherein our Lord 
did aide them miraculously, aud they themselves were 
thereat amazed, being but of an ordinario life ; yea, one of 
them was a Negro. Lancero was a souldier of Peru, of 
whom they knew no othew merit but to bo a souldier : ho 
spake certaino good wordes vpon wounds, and making 
the signo of the crosse, did presently cure them : so as they 
did say (as in a proverbe), the psalrae of Lancero. .Being 
examined by such as held authority in the Church, his 
office and works were approved. Some men worthy of 
credite repost (and I have heard it spoken), that in the 
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cittie of Cusco, whenas the Spaniards were besieged and so 
sfcrnightly pressed, that without helpe from lieavon it was 
impossible to escape, the Indians casting fire on tho tops of 
tho houses, whither the Spaniards were retyred (in which 
place tho great Church is now built), 1 and although tho 
covering were of a kind of straw, which thoy call Chicho, 2 
and that tho fire they cast was of very resinous faggots ; 
yet nothing was set on fire, nor burnt, for that there 
was a woman did quench it presently, tho which the 
Indians did visibly see, as they confessed afterwards being 
much amazed. It is most certaine, by the relations of 
many, and by the histories which are written, that in divers 
battailes which tho Spaniards had, as well in New Spaino 
as in Peru, the Indians their enemies did see a horseman in 
the* airo, mounted on a whit horse, with a sword in his 
hand, fighting for the Spaniards, whonco comes, tho great 
reverence they beare at tho Indies to tho glorious Apostle 
Saint lames. Other whiles they did see in some battailes 
tho imago of our Ladie, from whom tho Christians have 
received in those partes incomparable favours and bene- 
fites : if I should particularly relate all the workes of 
lieavon as thoy happened, it would make a very long dis- 
course. It sufficoth to have said this, by reason of tho 
favour which the Queene of glorio did to our men when 
they were pressed and pursued by tho Mexicans, the which 
I have set downe, to the end we may know how our Lord 
hath had a care to favour the faith and Christian religion, 
defending those that maintained it, although happily by 
their workes thoy deserved not so great favours and bene- 
fites from heaven. And therefore we ought not to con- 
demne all these things of the first Conquerours of the 
Indies, as some religious and learned men have done, 
doubtiesse with a good zeale, but too much affected. For 
although, for the most part^ they were covetous men, cruell, 

1 Tho great hall of the palace of Ynca Huiiacocha, new the cathedral 
of Cuzco. ' * Ychn. (tftipa Ychit). 
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and very ignorant in tho courso that was to bo observed 
with the Infidels, who had never offended tho Christians, 
yet can wo not deny but on their part there was much 
malice against God and our men, which forced them to vso 
rigor and chastisement. And, moreover, the Lord of all 
(although tho faithfnll were sinners), would favour their 
cause and partie, oven for tho good of the Infidolls, who 
should bee converted vnto tho holy Gospel by this meanes, 
for tho waies of God are high, and his paths wonderful. 


Cir£r. xxviu. — Of the, manrr how the Divine Proritlrnm 
tlytpoitetl if tho IniUc * , lo tjice an entriv to Christina 
Jteliijiun. < 

I will yiake an end of this historic of tho Indies, showing 
the admirable meanes whereby God made a passage for tho 
Gospel in those partes, tho which wo ought well to consider 
off and acknowledge tho providence and bountio of tho 
Creator. Every one may vnderstand by tho relation and 
discourse l have written in these bookes, .as well at Peru 
as in Now Spuinc, whenas tho Christians first set footing, 
that these Kingdomes and Monarchies worn come to tho 
height and period of their power. Tho Yncas of Peru, 
possessing from the Rcalmo of Chile beyond Quito, which 
are a thousand leagues, being most aboutidant in gold, 
siluer, and all kinds of riches : as also in Mexico, Monte- 
zuma commaunded from the North Ocean sea vnto Jhe 
South, being feared and worshipped, not as a man, but 
rather as a god. Then ^vas it, that tho most high Lord 
had determined that that stone of Daniel, which dis- 
solved tho Realmes and Kingdoms of the world, should 
also dissolve those of this new world. And as thejawe of 

Christ came whenas the Romano Monarchio was at her 

• 

greutnes : so did it happen at the West Indies, wherein wo 
see the iusfr providence of mir Lord. For being then in 
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August., 
lib. ii, 
de Cone 
evangel., 
xxxvl. 


the world, I moano in Europe, but ono head and toraporall 
Lord, as the holy Doctors do note, whereby the Gospel 
might moro easily bo imparted to so many people and 
nations. Even so hath it happened at the Indies, where 
having given the knowledge of Christ to the Monarchs of 
so many Kingdomes, it was a raeanes that afterwards the 
knowledge of the gospcll was imparted to all the people : 
yea, there is herein a speciall thingo to bo observed, that as 
tlio Lordes of Cuzco and Mexico compiored new landes, so 
they brought in their owno language, for although there 
were (as at this day) great diuersitie of tongues, yet the 
courtlie speech of Cuzco did, and doth at this day, f runno 
above a thousand leagues, and that of Mexico did not 
extend farro lesse, which hath not beene of small import- 
ance,* but hath much profited in making the preaching 
easie at such a time, when as the preachers had, not the 
gift of many tongues, as in old tymes. lid that wouldo 
knowe what a helpo it hath beeno for tho conversion of this 
people in these two greato Empyres, and the greate diffi- 
culty they liauo foundo to reduce thoso Indians to Christ, 
which acknowledge no Soueraigne Lord, let him goe to 
Florida, Brasil, the Andes , 1 and many other places, where 
they liavo not prevailed so much by their preaching in fiftie 
ycares, as they have done in Peru and Newe Spaine in lesse 
than fivo. If they will impute the causo to the riches of 
the countrie, I will not altogether denie it. Yet were it 
impossible to have so great wealth, and to bee able to pro- 
sei;ye it, if there had not beene a Monarchic. This is also 
a worke of God in this age, that we. Preachers of the 
gospoll being so colde and without zeale. Merchants and 
Soldiers, with the heat of covetousness and desire of command, 
search and discouor newe people whither wee passe with our 
commodities. For as Saint Austin saith, the Prophesie of 
Esaias is fulfilled, in that the Church of Christ is extended, 

’ Antis. ■ Not the mountains, but the Peruvian province of Anti- 
suyu, the wild forests to the eastward of the Andes. * 
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not onely to the right hand, but also to the loft : which is 
(as he declareth) by humaine and earthly meanos, which 
they seeke more commonly than Iesus Christ. It was also 
a groat providence of our Lord, that whonas tho first 
Spaniardes arrived there, they foundo aydo from the Indians 
themselvos, by reason of their partialities and groato 
diuisions. 

This is well knowne in Peru, that tho division betwixt 
the two brothers Atahualpa and Iluascar, tho great King 
Huayna Ccapac*their father being newly doad, gave entry to 
tho Marquis Don Francisco Pizarro, and to tho Spaniards, 
for that either of them desired his alliance, being busied in 
warre one against tho other. Tho like experience hath 
beone in New Spaino, that tho aide of those of the pro- 
vince of Tlascate, by reason of their continuall hatred 
against tho Moxicaines, gave the victory and siegniory of 
Mexico to the Marquis Fenian do Cortes and his men, and 
without them it had beeno impossible to have wonne it, 
yea, to have maintained them solves within the country. 

They are much deceived that so littlo osteomo the In- 
diana, and iudge that (by tho advantage 'the Spaniards 
have over them in their persons, horses, and armes, both 
offensive and deffonsive), they might easily conquer any 
land or nation of the Indies. 

Chile standes yet, or, to say better, Arauco and Tucapel, 
which are two cities, whore our Spaniards could not yet 
winne one foote of ground, although they have made warre 
there above five-and-twenty yeares, without sparing of any 
cost. For this barbarous nation, having once lost tho 
apprehention of horse anc? shotte, and knowing that tho 
Spaniards fall as well as other men, with the blow of a stone 
or of a dart, they hazard themselves desperately, entring 
the pikes vppon any enterprise. How many yeares have 
they levied men in New Spaing to sond against the Chi- 
chimecos, which are a small ^number of naked Indians, 

M* 
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Ln. vii. armed onely with bowes and arrowes : yet, to this day, they 
~ could not bee vanquished, but contrariwise, from day to day 
they grow more desporate and resolute. But what shall 
wee say of the Chunchos, of the Chirihuanos, of the Pilco- 
90 ( nes, and all the other people of the Andes ? Hath not 
all the flower of Peru beeno there, bringing with them so 
great provision of armes and men, as wo have seene? 
What did they ? With what victories returned they ? 
Surely they returned very happy in saving of their lives, 
having lost their baggage and almost all their horses. Let 
no man tliinke (speaking of the Indians), that they are 
men of nothing ; but if they thinko so, let them go and 
make triall. Woo must then attribute the glory to whom 
it appertaines, that is, principally to God, and to his ad- 
mirable providence : for if Montezuma in Mexico, and the 
Ynca in Peru, had bin resolute to resist the Spaniards, 
and to stoppe their entrie, Cortes and Pizarro had prevailed 
little in their landing, although they were excellent Cap- 
taines. It hath also becne a great helpe to induce {he 
Indians to receive the law of Christ, the subiection they 
were in to their Kings and Lords, and also the servitude 
and slaverie they were helde in by the divell’s tyrannies 
and insupportable j T oke. This was an excellent disposition 
of the Divine W isedome, the which drawes profite from ill 
to a good end, and receives his good from another’s ill, 
which it hath not sowen. It is most certain© that no people 
of tie West Indies have been more apt to receive the 
Gospel then those which were most subiect to their Lords, 
and which have beene charged with the heaviest burthens, 
as well of tributes and services, as of customes and bloodie 
practises. All that which the Mexican© Kings, and those 
of Peru did possesse, is at this day most planted with 
Christian religion, and where there is least difficultie in the 
government and ecclesiastical! discipline. The Indians 
were so wearied with the heavy and insupportable yoke of 

* I# 
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Sathan's lawes, his sacrifices and coromonies, whoreof wee 
have formerly spoken, that they consulted among them- 
selves to seeko out a now law, and another God to servo. 
And therefore the law of Christ seemed vnto them, and 
doth at this day seome iust, swooto, clean, good, and full 
of happinesse. 

And that which is difficult in our law, to boleeve so 
high and soveraigne Histories, hath bocno easy among 
them, for that the Divell lmd made thorn comprehend 
things of greater difficulty, and the self-same things which 
he had stolen from our Evangel icall law, as their maner of 
comAunion and confession, their adoration of threo in one, 
andjsuch other like, tho which, against the will of the 
enemy, have holpen for the casio receiving of tho truth by 
those who before had imbraced lies. God is wise and ad- 
mirable*^ 4II his works, vanquishing the advorsarie oven 
with his owne weapon, hee takes him in his owne snare, 
and kills him with his owne sword. Finally, our God (who 
had created this people, and who soomed to havo thus long 
forgot them), when the houro was come, hoe would havo 
the same divclls, enemies to mankindo, whom they falsely 
held for gods, should give a testimony against their will, 
of the true law, the power of Christ, and tho triumph of 
the crosse, as it plainely appearcs by tho presages, pro- 
phesies, signes, and prodigos, heere before mentioned, with 
many others happened in divers partes, and that the same 
Ministers of Sathan, Sorcerers, Magitians, and other In- 
dians have confessed it. And we cannot deny it (being 
most evident and known^ to all tho world), that tho Divell 
dareth not hisse, and that the practises, oracles, answers, 
and visible apparitions, which were so ordinary throughout 
all this infidelitie, have ceased, whereas the Cross of Christ 
hath beene planted, where there are Churches, and where 
the name of Christ hath beencf confessed. And if there bo 
at this day*pny cursed minister of his, that doth participate 
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LlBt Tn - thereof, it is in caves, and on the toppes of mountaines, 
and in secret places, farre from the name and communion 
of Christians. The Soveraigne Lord be blessed for his 
great mercies, and for the glory of his holy name. And in 
truth, if they did govemo this people, temporally and 
Spiritually, in such sort as the law of Iosus Christ hath set 
it downe, with a mild yoako and light burthen, and that 
they would impose no more vppon them then tlioy can 
woll boare, as the letters patents of the good Emperour 
of happy momorio doo command, and that they would 
employ halfe the care they have to make profite of those 
pooro men’s sweats and labours, for the health of *thoir 
soules, it wore the most peaceable and happy Christian 
part ef all the world. But our sinnes are often an occasion 
that God doth not impart his graces so abundantly as ho 
would. Yet I will say one thing, which I hol$e ftfr truth, 
that although the first entry of the Gospel hath not beene 
accompanied (in many places), with such sinceritie and 
Christian mean os as they should have vsed; yet God, of 
his bounty, hath drawn good from this ovill, and hath made 
tho subiection of the Indians a perfect remedie for their 
salvation. Let vs consider a little what hath beene newly 
converted in our time to the Christian Religion as well 
in the East as in tho West, and how little suretie and 
perseverance in tho faith and Christian religion there hath 
boono % , in places where the new converted have had full 
libertie to dispose of themselves, according to their free 
will. Christianize, without doubt, augments and in- 
croasetli, and brings forth dailj more fruite among the 
Indian slaves : and contrariwise ruin is threatened in other 
partes where have beene more happy beginnings. And 
although the beginnings at the West Indies have beene 
laboursomo, yet our Lord hath speedily sent good worke- 
men and his faithfull Ministers, holy men and Apostolical, 

as Friar Martin do Valencia,, of the order of tS. Francis, 
* * 
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Friar Domingo do Bctanzos, of tho order of S. Dominicke, L lB> VII t 
Friar Juan do ltoa, of the order of S. Austin, with other 
servants of our Lord, which have lived holily, and have 
wrought more then humaine things. Likewise, Prelates 
and holy Priests, worthy of memory, of whom wo hoaro 
famous miracles, and tho very acts of tho Apostles : yea, 
in our time, wo have knovvno and conforrod with somo 
of this qualitio. 

But for that my intention hath beeno onely to touch that 
which concemes the proper history of the Indians them- 
selves, and to come unto tho tirao that tho Fathor of our 
Lor<H I° sus Christ saw fit to show tho light of his word 
vnto them ; I will passe no farther, leaving tho discourse 
of tile Gospel at the West Indies for another time, and to 
a better vnderstanding : Beseeching the Sovoraign Lord 
of all, a#d iutreating his servants humbly to pray vnto his 
Divine Maiestie that it would please him of his bountio 
often to visit and to augment by. the gifts of heaven this 
rtew Christendome, which tlioso last ages havo plantod in 
tho farthest bounds of tho earth. Glory, Honour, and 
Empire bo to the King of tho ages for* over and over. 

Amen. 


'I'll K SNU. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


Agaturehides, Jx>ok on the Erythrean 
Sea reported by Phocian in his 
/iibliot/ura, on refining gold, 192 
Alligutors, 148 
Alligator pear, 250 
Ambrose, St., 8, 9 
AmdHcft. [Set Indies.) 

Ancestors, worship of, 312 
Antarctic polo [see Pole), unknown 
lands, 170 

Antilles soil, products, 1 09 
Antipodes, views of Lactnntius and 
St. Augustine on, 4, 19, 22, 23 
Architecture of the Yncaa, 415 
Arctic zone, extent of laud unknown,171 
Aristotle, correct opinion of the shape 
of the heavens, 4, 9, 21 ; believed 
the torrid zone to be uninhabitable, 
25, 27, 29, 32, 75, 81, 9(5 ; ignorant 
of the compass, 48 ; on birds, 275 
Armadillos, 283 

Astrolabe, height of the Run by the, 1 5 
Atlantis, isle of, 04, 05, 90, 102 
Augustine, St., views us to tht shape 
of the heavens, 3 ; doubt as to the 
South Pole, 4, 6, 9, 19 ; denied the 
Antipodes, 22, 23, 32, 45, 47, 187 ; 
on beasts found on islands, 58 ; on 
extension of Christianity, 528 
Australia, conjectured existence, 170 
Avicenna, 91 . 

Axi, 239, 240. [Set Pepper.) 

Aymara dialionary, by Bertonio, v 


Bacalaos, 00 
Balsam, 257, 258 
Bamboos, 203 

Baptism, rite of Mexicans resembling, 
309 

Barter, use of, 189 
Basil, St., 8 
Batatas, 235 
Bears, 274 • 

Bi;es and honey, 274 
Beer. (Set Chiclin, Maize.) 

Bezoar stones, 288, 292 
Birds in the Indies, 275, 279 
iiogos, 151 
Bonzes, 339 
Brazil wood, 200 
Bridges, 410, 417 

Cacao, 244 

Calendar, Mexican, 392 
Culibashes, 238 
Camels in Peru, 272 
Camotofl, 235 

Canary Isles known to Pliny, 33 ; 

name, 34 
Canopus star, 14 
j Capsicum, 239 

Carthage, voyages of shi]>s of, 55. ( See 
Hanno.) t 

Cassava bread, 232, 233 
Cassia fistula, 200 
Cattle in the Indies, 271 
Cayman. (See Alligator.) 
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China, learning, 401 ; writing, 408 
Chirimoya, 251 
Chocolate, 244, 245 
Chicha, 230, 231 

Chrysostom, St., notion of the shape of 
the earth and heavens, 1, 2 
Climuto, in tropics, 70, 77 ; beyond 
tropics, 77 ; of Chile, 78 ; dry re- 
gions in tropics, 88 ; lofty regions 
the coldest, 96 ; cause of rainless 
bolt on coast of Peru, 166, 167 
Cloth made from llama wool, 289 
Coca, 164, 189, 244, 245, 246 
Cocoa nuts, 253 
Cochineal, 248 
Comet in 1577, motion, 122 
Compass, ancients ignorant of, 4S, 49; 
virtues of tlio load- stone, 50, 51 ; 
variation, 52 
Condors, 279 

Confession, used in Peru, 361, 362 
Conversion, divine arrangements for, 
528 

Copal, 260 
Corn. (See Mai/e.) 

Cotton, 249 
Council of Lima, vii 

Dances, Peruvian and Moxican, 444 to 
446 

Dantas or tapirs, 283 
Datum, sent to Spain by the Viceroy 
Toledo, 255 

Dead, the worship of, 311, 313 ; cus- 
toms in Peru, 3i4 ; in Mexico, 315 
Deluge, tradition of, 70 
Devil, the, his pride the cause of 
idolatry, 298 ; his malice, 300, 307 ; 
liis cunning, 324 ; monks invented 
by, 334 ; penance invented by, 337 ; 
sacrifices to, 340 ; cruelty of un- 
endurable, 352 ; imitates tho sacra- 
ments of the chnrcli, 354, 356 ; con- 
fession to, 360 ; unction, 364 ; illu- 
sions of, 371 ; invents a Trinity, 
373, 377 ; final defeat of, 381 
Dioscorides, 48 
Dogs in the Indies, 272 
Drugs, 260 
Dyes, 260 

Earth, shape, opinion of the ancients, 
1 ; part discovered, 18 ; circum- 
navigated, 4 ; round, 5 ; rests upon 
uothing, 10 ; distribution -of land 
and cwa, 17 ; worship of, 304 
Earthquakes, 178, 179, 180 
Eclipses, proof of roundness of the 
earth from, 5 
Emeralds, 37, 2?4, 225 


Equinoctial, nature of, 73 ; crossed by 
the author, iii, 90 
Eudoxus, voyage of, 33 
Eusebius on prognostications, 506, 508 

Fathers of the Church (see Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen), they may err, 3 
Feathers, art of working in, 280 
Fig tree at Mala, 268 
Fishery. (-See Pearl.) 

Fishing (see Whale), in balsas, 1 50 ; by 
Chirih lianas, 151 ; in Lake Titicaca, 
151 

Bloating gardens at Mexico, 469 
Flocks. [See Llamas.) 

Florida, strait of, 140 
Fieri poudio, flower, 255. [Sec Datum.) 
Flowers in the Indies, 255 
Frost-bite, a man lost his toes by, 133 
Fruits of the Indies, 236, 237 
Bruit trees, 265, 268, 249, 251, 252 

t 

Gallinazos or turkey buzzards, 279 
Gardens, Heating, at Mexico, 469 
Genoa, great emerald at, 225 
Ginger grown in the Indies, ‘>39 
Giants, bones of, found at Manta and 
Puerto Viejo, 56 ; in Mexico, 454 
Gold in the Indies, 190 to 193 
Granadilla, fruit of the passion flower, 
256 

Gregory Naziuuzen, 8, 23 
Guano on tho coast of Peru, 281 0 
Guayavos, fruit, 250 
G uinea, X c w, opinions concerning, 1 8, 47 

Hanno, voyage of, 32 
Head-dresses, 422 

Heavens, shape of, notion of St. Cliri- 
sostom, 1, 2 ; of Theodoret, 2 ; of 
Lactan tius, 2 ; of St. Jerome, 2 ; 
of Procopius, 2, 8; of St. Augustine, 
2 ; true shape, 5, 7, 12 ; proof from 
eclipses, 5 

Hispaniola Raid to be Ophir, 37 
History, profit to be derived from, 388, 
448 

Her 808 in the Indies, 271 
Human sacrifices, 320, 346 to 350 
Humming-birds, 279 

Idols (see Devil), in Mexico, 318, 319, 
369 ; in Peru, 371 ; the testimony 
of, 508 

Idolatry, forms of, 303 ; sin of, 306 
Imagination, uses of, 20 
Indian corn. (See Maize.) 

Indies (America or New World), by 
what means men might have first 
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reached, 45, 40, 47 ; discovered by 
chance, 54, 50 ; possibly peopled by 
land, 67, 455 ; how beasts reached 
tho New World, 58, 59, 62, 63 ; 
idea of Jewish descent of Indians 
refuted, '67, 68 ; report of the In- 
dians as to their origin, 70, 71 ; 
origin of native civilisation, 72 ; 
shape of the Indies, 182 ; how there 
can bo animals peculiar to, 277. 
(See Mexico, Peru.) 

Irrigation, 159 
Tsaiidi, prophecy, 44, 528 
Isthmus of Pamima, question of a 
canal, 135 

Japan, confession used in, 363, 369 
Jerome, St., view as to the shape of 
the heavens, 2, 8, 15, 32 ; on Tar- 
slush, 41 

Jesuits in Peru, iv ; their work, v. 
(See Acosta.) 

Josephus on tho position of Ophir, 39 

• 

Lactanlius, view as to the shape of 
the Heavens, 2 ; hold that t here were 
no antipodes, 19, 32 ; on the testi- 
mony *(f idols, 608 

Lakesin the Andes, 152 ; in Mexico, 153 
Lima, synod of; rule sis to Indian 
marriages, 426; council of, vii 
LupudumUir, 259 

Blamas, 289 ; as locusts of hurden, 
290; diseases, 291 
Llanos, 237 

Macrohius, 24 
Magdalena, river, 1 58 
Maize, 228 ; harvest, 229 ; uses, 229, 
230; beer made from, 230, 231 
Malacca, 33 
Manatis. 146 

Marriages, in Mexico, 370; in “Peru, 
369, 424, 425, 426 
Mela, Pomponius, 24 
Mendocino, cai>c ; nothing known be- 
yond, 18, 60, 171 
Menomotapa, climate of, 94 
Mercury. (See Quicksilver.) 
Messengers, Peruvian, 409, 423 
Metals, abundance in the New JJorld, 
185; gold and silver, 186-9; min- 
eral wealth of Peru, 187 ; gold, 190 
to 194 ; silver, 194 ; mines of Po- 
tosi, 197 ; quicksilver, 211 
Mexico. (Sec under Mexican Section.) 
Milky way, 7, 14, 15 
Miracles, of rain at Santa Cruz de la 
• Sierra, 524 ; worked by Si»aniarrls M 
525 ; in defence of Spaniards, 526 ; 
at siege otPCuzco, 526. (See Omens.) 


I Monks, 334, 335 ; in Mexico, 330 
I Monkeys, 284, 285 
| Months, Peruvian, 374, 375 
Moon, eclipses of, prove tho 6n?th is 
round, 5 ; worship of, 304 
Mulberries, 269 
Mummeries of tho Vncas, 432 

Nature, study of, 184 
Navigation, Portuguese expert in tho 
art of, 15 

Nopos, Cornelius. (See Pliny.) 

New World. (See Indies.) 

Nicaragua, 127 
Night, cause of darkness, 5 
Nile, sources unknown to tho ancients, 
27 ; cause of inundation, 78 
Nobility, Mexican, 488 
North-wost passage, 18, 141 

Obadiah, his prophecy, 43 
Olives, 269 

Omens, before tho Spaniards arrived 
in Mexico, 606, 510 
Ophir, whether Peru is Y 37, ; true 

position, 39 ; view of Josephus, 39 
( Granges, plant themselves, 265 
( ) rejoin**, nobles of Peru, 413 
Orosius, Paulus ; on omens, 5u7 

Panama, climate, 77 ; sea, 99 ; tide, 
144 

Paraguay, inundations of, 78, 158 
Pearl, fisheries, 226, 227 
Peccaries, 282 * 

Penance, of Mexican priests, 338 ; of 
Peruvians, 339 

Peru, seasons in, 80 ; winds, 111, 112 ; 
rivers, 158 ; coast valleys, 100, 16] j 
Sierra, 161 ; physical features, 164; 
rainfall, 165; use of rainless coust, 
166, 167 ; mineral wealth (gee Me- 
tals), 187 ; animals, 273, 282; birds, 
275 ; vicunas, 287 ; llamas, 290 ; 
maize, 226 ; roots, 232 ; jieppcr, 
239 ; fruit, 251, 252 ; religion, 801, 
302 ; deities, 304 ; idols, 308, 371 ; 
superstitions, 309 ; worship rff tho 
dead and ancestors, 311,312,313; 
temples, 325, 326; convents of vir- 
gins, 331, 332; confession, 361, 302; 
sacrifices, 340 to 344 ; sorcerers, 
362, 367 ; marriage, 369 ; dunces 
and music, 445 
IV pi n os, 237 

Pepper, 239, 240 • 

Phocion. (See A gn torch ides.) 

Picture writing, 403 
Pilot fish, or Romeros, 147 
Pine apples, 236 
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Fitch, springs of, 165 
Planets, motions of, 7 
Plantains, 241 

Plants, introduced from Spain, 265 
Plate, river, inundations of, 78, 158 
Plato, his opinion touching the New 
World, 36 ; on Atlantis, 64, 65, 90 
Pliny, held the opinion of Aristotle as 
to the tropics, 29, 32 ; ignorant of 
the compass, 49, 55 ; mentions cro- 
codiles, 148 ; on emeralds, 225 ; 
silver, 201 ; pearls, 227 ; birds, 275 ; 
millet, 231 ; plane, 241 ; on a story, 
in Cornelius Nepos, of Indians com- 
ing to the King of Hueviti, 55 ; 
death of, at Mount Vesuvius, 177 ; 
on mines in Spain, 201 ; on quick- 
silver, 213 

Poles, arctic, 171; antarctic, 16, 28, 
170 

Portuguese, export in navigation, 15 
Potatoes, 233 
Prickly pear, 463 

Priests, in Mexico, 330 ; training of, 
in Mexico, 443 

Ptolemy, believed the tropics to be 
habitable, 91 

Puna of Peru ; intense cold, 132, 133 
Purgatives, 261 

Quicksilver, properties of, 211 ; dis- 
covery of in Peru, 214, 215 ; method 
of preserving workmen from poison 
of, 212 

Rainbow, worship of, 304 
Rainfall, in the tropics, 79 ; effects of 
sun on, 84 ; tempers heat, 91 ; rain 
bearing winds, 127 ; in Peru, 165 ; 
cause of no rain on the Peruvian 
coast, 166 
Rice, 234 

Rivers, Amazons, 156 ; Pohgo , or 
rapid, 157 ; of Peru, 158 
Romero* (See Pilot fish.) 

Roots, edible. (See Potatoe, 233; Oca, 
235; Camote, 235 ; Yuca, 233, 235.) 


Saemments of the Church, counter- 
feited by the Devil, 346, 354 
Sacrifices — human, in Mexico, 323 ; 
846 to 850; Peruvian, 340, 341, 
342, 343, 344 

Salomon Isles ; opinions as to position, 
18 ; discovery, 46, 47, 115 
Salt, fountain of, 155 
Saltpetre, cools water, 95 , 

Sarsaparilla, 156 
Sehinus Molle, 264 


Schools, in the Mexican temples, 442 
Sea sickness, 129 

Seneca, thought to have alluded to 
tho West Indies, 34, 35 
Sliarks, voracity of, 1 47 
Sheep, in tho Indies, 270 
Sickness, at sea, 129 

at groat heights, 130, 131 

Silver, in the Indios, 194 ; Pliny on, 
201 ; refining, 217 ; engines for 
grinding ores, 222 ; trial of, 223 
Sloths, 284 
Snow blindness, 288 
Sorcerers, 362, 367, 498 
South sea, 56, 134 
Southern cross. (Sec Stars.) 

Springs, hot and cold, 154, 156; of 
pitch, 155 ; of salt, 155; at Guaya- 
quil, flowing by sarsaparilla, 156; 
rising on Vilcanota, 156 
Stars, their motions, 6 ; Soifthern 
Cross, 14 ; and Canopus, 64 ; milky 
way, 7, 14, 15; in southern .hemi- 
sphere, 14 ; names in Peru, 305 
Storax, 260 
Strabo, on balsam, *258 
Suevia, King of. (See Plinjfc) 
Sugarcane, 269 • 

Sumatra, 49, 55, 91 
Sun, effect on rainfall, 78, 85 ; on va- 
pours, 86; worship of, 303, 304, 
305 ; argument against its being 
God, 310 

Synod of Lima ; rule as to marfiages, 
426 

Tapirs, 288 

Tarshisli, 38, 40, 41, 42 
Tarugas, 288 

Temples, in the Indies; 325 
Theodoret ; opinion as to the shape of 
tho Heavens, 2 ; on the position of 
Tarshisli, 41 
Tlicophilus, 2 

Theophrastus, 48 ; emeralds men- 
tioned by, 225 

Thunder and lightning, worship of, 
304 

Tides, 143, 144, 145 
Timber trees, 262 

Time, change of, in sailing round the 
world, 173 
Tobacco, 261 
Totora, 285, 417 
Trinity of the Peruvians, 373 
Tropics, held to be uninhabitable, 25 ; 
climate of, 76, 77 ; rainfall, 79 ; 
abound in water and pastures, 81 ^ 
dry regions of, 88, 89 ; moderate 
heat in, 90, 91, 94, 86 ; length of 
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days and nights, 92 ; cold winds, 
98 ; pleasant life in, 101 
Tunal (prickly pear), 463 

Unction used in Mexico, 364 

Vermillion, 214, 216 
Victoria, ship which has encompassed 
the earth, 4 

Vineyards, 267, 268 ; in Tern, 168 
Virgins, convent of, in Peru, 232 ; in 
Mexico, 333 

Warfare, Mexican, 440 
Whale fishing, 1 49 

Winds, cause of temperate climate in 


the tropics, 98 ; land and sea 
breezes, 100, 126 ; their properties 
and causes, 105 ; in Peru, 111 ; 
trade winds, 113, 115; namos of 
winds, 118, 119; cause of trado 
winds, 121 ; cause of westerly winds 
outside the tropics, 124 ; rain-bear- 
ing winds, 127 

Yguanas, 283 

Zorephath, supposed to be Spain, 43 

Zones. {See tropics), 25 ; southern, 
28 ; burning, 72 (see equinoctial) ; 
hold to bo uninhabitable, 74 ; burn- 
ing zone very moist, 75 {See Arctic, 
Autarctic). 


• II. 

NAMES OF PLACES IN PERU MENTIONED BY ACOSTA. 

(a denotes places also mentioned by Card lasso de la Vega.) • 


Acoria, 216. Village, a native of which, 
named ^Tauincopa, discovered a 
quicksilver mane in H uancavolica. 
Acoria is now a district in the de- 
partment of Huaucavelica, with a 
small village of 646 inhabitants. 

Amazons, great river of, 82. 

Andahuaylas, 165, 430. A town, capi- 
tal U the province of the same 
name, on the road from Ayacucho 
to Cuzco ; in 13° 36' 54" S. lat. It 
is situated in a long fertile valley, 
enjoying a temperate climate, anti 
surrounded by mountains, o. 

Angoango, 1 80 ( Ancii-ancu). A hamlet 
in the parish of Achacacho, on the 
east side of lake Titicaca. 

Anti-suyu, 414. The eastern division 
of the Empire of the Yncas. o. 

Apurimac, 1 61. A great river which, 
with its tributaries, drains the moun- 
tainous country round Cuzco, and 
eventually fallB into the Ucayali. «. 

Araucanos, 170, 410, 427, 530. The 
independent Indians in the south 
of Chile, o. 

Arena, 168. A mountain near Lima 

Arequipa, 161, 161, 166, 167, 173. 
Capital of the department of the 
same name, in 16° 24' 28" 8. lat., 
in a fertile y*Hey at the foot of the I 
volcano of Misti. Arequipa was 
founded by order of Pizarro, in 
1540. o. 

Arica, 56, 216. A seaj»ort of Peru. 

• 


It has been several times destroy od 
by earthquakes. *». 

Atioo, 167. Ou the const, lwtwecn 
Yea and Arequipa. Occasional rain 
there, u. 

Callao, 95. The port of Lima, in 
12° 4' 15" S. lat. 

Canaris, 428, 532. A powerful tribe 
in the kingdom of Quito, o. 

Canute, 150. A town on the coast, 
south of Lima, in a plain covered 
with sugar cane. It was founded by 
the Viceroy Marquis of Canute, o. 

Capachica, 290. The weavers of 
ecompi lived in this province, on 
the shores of lake Titicaca. The 
promontory of Capachica forms a 
bay in the north-west end of the 
lake, 15° 44' 28" 8. lat. 

Caravuya, 39, 192. A province of the 
department of Puno, on the eastern 
side of the Andes. Its forests are 
watered by streams famous* for 
their gold washings, o. 

Cavan aa, 131. Corruption of Cahuana. 
Several places of this name. One 
near Huamachuco, another in An- 
cachs, another near Lucanas, an- 
other in the department of Puno. 

Caxarnarca, 432, 434, 435. Corruption 
of ccata, ice; and marem, a town. 
In a large plain, at the foot of the 

L eastern Andes, in 7° 9' 31" 8. lat. 
Here the tfnea Atahualpa was ar- 
rested, and put hi death by Pizarro. a. 
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Chochapoyas, 163, 180. A province 
and town in the department of 
Amazonas, in 6° 7' 41" S. lat. a. 

Chancas, 431. A warlike tribe of the 
Ynca nation, round Guamanga, and 
extending as far as the Apurimac. a. 

Choreas, iv, 150, 155, 274, 525. A 
great province of the old Vice-royalty 
of Peru ; the modern Bolivia, u. 

Chichas, 417. A tribe in the southern 
purt of Upper Peru (modern Bo- 
livia) . a. 

Chinclia-Buyu, 414. The northern di- 
vision of the Empire of the Yucaa. a. 

Chiriliuunos, iv, 72, 150, 530. A war- 
like tribe in the forests to the east 
of the Andes, in Upper Peru (mo- 
dern Bolivia). 

Chucuito, 101, 302; lake, 410. A 
town on the western shore of lake 
Titicaca. The lake itself was some- 
times called “of Chucuito”. Lat. 
15o 54' 10" S., about 12,000 feet 
above the sea. u. 

Chumffivilicaa, 198, 199, 417. The 
dancers of the Ynca court. Their 
province is near Cuzco, in the val- 
ley of the Apurimac. o. 

Chunchos, 427, 530. Wild Indiana 
in the forests east of the Andes, o. 

Chuqui-apu (see La Paz). From 
chuqui, a lance iu Quicliua, or gold 
in Aymara ; ami apu, chief. {See 
(r. tie la Vega, i, p. 225. On this 
Bite the city of La Paz was founded, 
o. 

Colla-suyu, 361, 414. The southern 
division of the empire of the Yucas. 

G. 

Collao, 83, 95, 151, 155, 361, 416. The 
region comprised in tho northern 
half of the basin of lake Titicaca. 

Collaliuas, 131. In the province of 
Jluaras, north of Lima, a pass over 
the Andes. Another of the same 
name w ncar Arequipa. «. 

Coaillo, 368. A province where there 
Were many witches. 

Cunti-suyu, 414. Tho western divi- 
sion of the empire of the Yncos. o. 

Cuzco, 1 55, and passim. The capital of 
the empire of the Yncas. g. 

Miracle at the siege of, 526. 

Hanan, 71, 429. (Upper), o. 

■- mu ■ Urin, 71, 429, 436. (Lower), u. 

Desaguadero, 416. The river which 
drains lake Titicaoa, flowing south- 
wards. o. 

Guamanga, 216 (correctly Hua* 
manca), now called Ayacncho. 


Founded by Pizarro, 9 Feb. 1539. 
Lat. 1 3° 8' 45" S. a. 

Guayacj nil, 1 56. The sea port of Quito. 
«. 

Huanca, 199. A tribe of the Ynca 
nation in tho valley of Xauxa. u. 

Huancavelica, 154, 160, 215 (correctly 
Huanea-villca), in 12° 48' 38" S. lat. 
Capital of the department of the 
same name, in the cordilleras, once 
famous for its quicksilver mines, 
o. 

Huarco, 150. The plain on the coast, 
now known by the name of Canute. 

G. 

lluarochiri, 368. Folk-lore of, v. A 
province of the department of Lima, 
in the maritime cordilleras : between 
11“ 20' S., and 12“ 35' S. It con- 
tains the sources of the coast rivers, 
Iiiwac, Luriu, and Mala. * 

Juli, station of tho Jesuits at, v. On 
the banks of lake Titicaca. 

La Paz, 180. A town to the south of 
lake Titicaca, now tho commercial 
capital of Bolivia. Founded in 1548 
by Alonzo do Mendoza, ty order of 
the President Gusca. Lat. 17° 30' 
S. The bishopric of La Paz dates 
from U»05 

Lima, 46, 111, 127, 426, 432. The 
capital of Peru. Founded by Pi- 
zarro, January 18, 1535,' in 12° 2' 
34" S. Called also tho City*of the 
Kings. 

Lucuuas, 131, 230, 417. Bearers of 
the Ynca’s letter. A province in 
the department of Ayacucho, pro- 
perly ltucanas. a. 

Mala. A valley on the coast of Peru, 
south of Lima. Fig-tree in, 268 

Manchay, 868. The lamas, near 
Lurin, on the coast, are so called ; 
also an hacienda near Pachaca- 
mac. 

Manta, 225. On the sea-coast of the 
kingdom of Quito, a. 

Mara u on, 82, 83. The upper course 
of the great river Amazon, o. 

Nasca, 308. A town and valley on 
the coast, yiolding vines and cotton, 
and irrigated by ancient channels. 
G. Correctly Nanasca. 

Ollantay-tambo. {See Tam bo.) Ynca 
ruins. G. de la Vega calls it simply 
Tampu. g. In the valley of the 
Vilcainayu, near Cuzco. 

Omasuyo, 151, 429. A province on 
tho eastern shores of lake Titicaca. 
Correctly Uma-suyu.* * g. 
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Faccari-tampu, 71. A place in the 
rovipco of l’aruro, near Cuzco, 
evcral traditions point to this 
place as tho cradle of the Ynca race. 
It is said that Manco Ccapao first 
appeared hero. a. 

Faria lake, 151, 283. In the south of 
Bolivia. The river Dcsaguodcro, 
draining tho lake of Titicaca, empties 
its waters into tho salt lake of Faria 
or Aullagas. a. 

PariocacA, 131. A pass over tho mari- 
time cordillera of tho Andes, in the 
province of Huarochiri. 

Paste, 427. The most northern pro- 
vince of tho kingdom of Quito, but 
now in Colombia, o. 

Pntallacta, 432. An estate in the 
province of Paucarta.ni ho, near 
Cuzoo. There is another plnce of 
the same name in Tayacaja, a pro- 
vince of Huuncavclica. 

Paullo*4!?9. An estate or farm, near 
Calca, in the valley of the Vilcamayu 
(department of Cazco). 

Pay to, 147. A seaport in the north 
of Peru, In 5° 6' 8. 

Paytiti, 82, 1 56, ul. A fabulous king- 
dom in the forests east of the Andes. 

Pilcofoncs, 427, 530 

Papaya n, 95. A town north of Quito, 
in Colombia : in the province of 
Causa. 

Potosi, 90, 152, 196, 197,198, 199, 200, 
203, 218, 222, 525. A famous silver 
yielding district and town in Upper 
Peru (now Bolivia), in the province 
of Porco. Correctly Potocehi. O. 

Puerto Viejo, 225. A seaport on the 
coast of the kingdom of Quito. <;. 

Porco, 196, 199, 200, 201. A province 
in Upper Peru, in the centre of 
which is Potosi. 

Quito, 90, 175, 433. Capital of the 
kingdom of the same name, nearly 
on the equator ; the most northern 
part of the empire of the Yncas. o. 

Rucana. {See Lucanas.) 

Ruuahuanac, 281. Corruptly Luna- 
liuana ; in the province of Cfl&etc, 
south of lama. The town is on the 
left bank of the river Conete. a. 

Salinas, 192 

San Bias parish, in Cuzco, 432 

Saruxna, 192. Mines in the Govern- 
ment of Salinas. 

Sonus, 131. A district in the province 
of Lucanas, department of Aya- 
cucho. o. # 

Sin, Cruz do If Sierra, 170, 189, 524 # 


A town and province in tho eastern 
part of Bolivia 

Tambo, 415. The great ruins of 
Ollontay-tnmbo in the valley of the 
Vilcamayu. a. 

Tiahuaimco, 71, 415. The great ruins 
near the south shore of lake Titi- 
caca. a. 

Titicaca, iv, 71, 83, 151, 165. Tho 
groat lako. The boundary la-tween 
Pom and Bolivia passoa across it. 
It is 40 leagues long l>y 20 broad, 
between 1 5° 59' 57", and 1 6» 3' 40" 
S. lat. ; 12,545 feet above the level 
of the sea. o. 

Taiiaca iiuiiu, 232 

Tampaya, 153, 218, 222. Near Fotoai. 
An extensive and fertile plain 

Totn-cacho, 432 (correctly Toco-cachi), 
a suburb of Cuzco, now tho parish 
of Kan Bias. o. 

Truxillo, 167. City founded by Pi- 
zarro in 1535. The bishopric 
erected iu, 1609. In 8° 6' 9"#J. lat., 
near tho shores of tho Pacific, u. 

Ttahuautin-suyu, 414. “Tho Four 
Provinces”. Tho gunorid namu for 
the empire «*f the Yncas. o. 

Tucupel in Chile, 110, 427, 630 

Tucuman, 274. A province south of 
Charcas, originally iu tho Vice- 
royalty of Peru, afterwards in that 
of Buenos Ayres, o. 

Tuinlxjz, 61. Tho most northern port 
in Peru, where Pizarro landed in 
1526. a. 

Tmnip.-i.inpn, 432. A province in tho 
south of the kingdom of Quito, o. 

Uros, 83. A tribe of Indians living 
among the reed bods in tho south- 
west of the lako of Titicaca, a. 

Valdivia, 192. A town in tho south 
of Chile. 

Vilcalutinha, 435. Thero am several 
places in Peru culled Vileabamba. 
The district of Vilcahamha, to which 
the Y ncas retired, is a mountainous 
tract north of Cuzco, bordering on 
the forests east of the Andes. 

Vilcahota, 156. A snowy peak on tho 
eastern cordillera, in 14° 28'30"S. 
lat.; 17,000 feet above the sea. It 
means “the House of the Bun" in 
the Col la language. Vilca, the sun ; 
and fhita, a house, o. 

Xauxa, 165, 272, 416. A f&wn in the 
fertile valley of the same name, in 

• 11°. 49' 38» S. lat., between the 
maritime Mid eastern cordilleras of 
the Andes ; properly Sausa. o. 
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Yea, 56, 150. A province on the 
coast of Peru, yielding cotton and 
wine. The town is in 14° 4' 33" S. 
lat. 

Yscaycingas, 427 


Yucay, 155, 165. A village, where 
tiicro were Ynca palaces and baths 
in the valley of the Vi lean my u (also 
called, in this part, the v alloy of 
Yucay), near Cuxco. o. 


III. 


QUICHUA WORDS IN ACOSTA. 


Acca, 230. Formonted liquor or Cldca. 

See G. dc la Veya, i, p. 208 
Aclla, 232. Chosen. AcUa-cana, Vir- 
gins of the Sun. G. dt la Veya, i, 
202 ; ii, 250 

Alco, a dog (canis Inga)), 272 
Alpaca, 277, 341 

Amaru, 435. A serpent. See G. de 
la Veya , ii, p. 352 
Anas, 50. A small fox. 

Apuchifca, 308, 300. Apuchcctu, the 
dative of the present participle of 
Apachini, 1 carry. See G. tic la 
Veya, i, 117. Muchani , 1 worship. 
A jiachecta muchani, “1 oiler up 
thanks by throwing a stone on a 
heap by the road side”, on the sum- 
mit of a pass. Two words used by 
the Indians on reaching the top of a 
pass. 

Apu, 373. Chief. 

Apu-ponaca, 332. Officer in charge of 
a convent. See also Ramos, cap. 9, 
and Ondcyardo, p. 165 
Arepas, 230 

Aimsca, 434, 435. Coarse cloth. 
Atuhualpa, 434, 435. For the deriva- 
tion see G. de la Veya , i, lib. ii, cap. 
23 

Ayamnrca, 376. Month of October. 
Ayllu, 429, 432. Lineage. See G. de 
la Vefra, i, 67 

Ayma, 377. A song. See Molina, p. 
89 

Aymuray, 373. April and May. Time 
of harvest. Ayrihuuy, Molina , 33, 
52 

Aucaycussqui Ynti-raymi, 374. June 
Coclii, 432. Salt (in Tococachi). 
Comae (from Camani, I create). In 
the word Pachacamac, which see. 
Camay, 37£. December. 

Caracfii, a disease in llamas, 291, 420. 

See G. de la Veya , ii, 378 
Catuchillny, 304. A Bffo worshipped* 
• by shepherds, near the milky way. 
Catuillo, 304. A name for thunder. 


I Cavi, 235. An edible root. 

Cayo, 375. Dancing. See Molina, p, 
89. A playing on drums and singing. 
Ccapac, rich. 420, 433 
Cuapac Kay mi, 354 (see Kaynii).^ 
Ccoiupi, 289, 340, 412, 417. Fine 
cloth. See G. dc la Veya , ii,«824 
Ccoya, 411. Queen. 

Ceoya Ray mi, 355. Tenth month 
Cliacana, a star, 305. Also Balboa , 58 
Chaera, 374. A farm. 

Chncu, 151, 273, ‘287. A hut. Soe 
also G. dc la Veya , ii, 109, 115 
Chahua huurqui, the qjghth month, 375 
Chnquira; Minute beads. Cieza- tie Leon, 
cap. xlvi. Also G. de la Veya, ii, 
338 

Cliarqui, 289. Dried meat ; whence 
jerked meat. 

Chasqui, 409, 423. A messenger. 
Chicho, 526. Misprint for Ychu. 
Chinchilla, 283 
Cliiriuiova, 251 

Cliunquinchincay, 305. A star. 
Cliuftu. Frozen potsito, 165, 233. G. 

de la Veya, ii, 17, 359 
Chuquilla. A name for thunder, 304, 
341, 373. Chuqui , a lance. Yllaui, 
1 shine. Yllapa, a thunder bolt, 
i Churi, 373. Son. 

Coca, 161, 189. Account of, 244, 245, 
216 

Cochuohu, 235. An edible root. 

Collca, 304. The Pleiades. See also 
G. de la Veya, ii, 237, and Balboa. 
Contesisca, 342. A sacrifice. 

Cun6lr, 279. Condor. 

Curaca, 375. A chief 
Cusi, 434. Joy. 

Cutec, from cutini, I overturn. See 
Pachacutec 

Cuy, 283, 340. A guinea pig. Q . de 
la Veya , ii, 118, 233, 384 
Guaras, 373. See Huaras. 

Honan, 71. Upper. 

Hatuu, 373. Great. o 
Hutuncuzqui, 373. Mtqr. 
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HomaraymiPunchaiqui8,376. Eleventh Oca, 235 (Oxah&'tubcruea). An edible 
month. root 


Huoca, 300, 308, 318, 323, 325, 340, 
355, 361, 373, 375, 412. Sacred. 
Huaccha, 420 

Huallavicsa, 349. Sacrifice. 

Hunlpa, 276, 434. A fowl (in Atahu- 
nlpa. 

Huaman, 436. Falcon (in the name 
Turco-huaman). 

Ilunnacu, 277, 341 

lluanani, 281. I warn — In the name. 

1 iuuahuuua ( J lunahuanac). 

Huanu, 281. Guano. See also O. dc 
la Vega, ii, p. 181 
Huara (Guaras) 373. Broeulioa. 
Huascar, 434. A chain. • 

Huasi, 332. A house. 

lluauque, 312, 323, 373. Brother. 

G. (jf la Vega, i, p. 314 
Iluayna, 198, 313, 433. Youth. 
Huayra, 195, 196, 209, 210. Wind. 
AW 

Hunu, 414. An officer over 10,000. 
Inti ray ini (see Ynti). 

Ituraymi, 376. (Ytu). 

Llallahuoa| 309. A kind of potato. 
Llama, 288 ct stiff. 420 
Llimpi, 215. A purple colour. See 
G. dc la Vet/a, ii, p. 473 
Lloque, 355, 436. Left-handed. 
L6cro, 234. A kind of potato. 
Machachuay, 305. Serpent. A con- 
stellation. G. de la Vega, ii, 240, 385 
Mama, mother (in mama-cocha, Pucha 
mama, etc.) 

Mama-cocha, 303. Tho sea. G. dc la 
Vega, i, p. 293, 300, 302 
Mama-cuna, 332, 355. Matrons of the 
VirginB. G.dcla Vega, i, 293, 300, 
302 

Mamana, a constellation, 305. Balboa, 
p. 58 

Mani, 235. An edible root. 
Miquiquiray, 305. A constellation, 
Balboa , p. 58. 

Mirco, 805. The Southern Cross. G. 
de la Vega , ii, p. 476, and Balboa . , 
p. 58 

Mitimaes, 418. Emigrants. G+dt la 
Vega, ii, p. 476 

Moroehi, 229. A kind of maize. G. 

de la Vega has Muruchu, ii, p. 355 
Mulli, 264. The molle tree (Schinus 
Mollt). Cieza de Leon, chap, exit 
See also G. de la Vega, L p. 187 ; 
ii, p. 364, 367 
Mull#, 340. A sheU. 

Mtitti, 230. Boiled maize. G. de la 
Vega, n, ^57 ( 


Opa-ouna, 362, 369. Baths. Corroctly 
Upa from Vpani, I wash. 

Otojo (see Usuta) 

Otoronco (see Uturuncu). 

Paccari, 71. Morning. Paccari-tampu 
and its legend are mentioned by (/. 
de la Vega, i, lib. i, cap. 15, 18. 
Fernandez, Pt. ii, lib. iii, cap. 5, p. 
125. Balboa, ( hid&jardo , 

Pacha. Earth, (in tho words Pacha* 
caraac, Paclmyachachiu, etc.) 
Pachttcaumc, 301, 325, 327 ; “ Creator 
of tho World”, G de la Vega , i, p. 
106 ; and ii, pp. 9, 38, 58 
Pachaciituc, tho Ynea, 430. 
PAcha-mama, 304. “ Mother earth”. 
Pacha yachachic,30],41 8,434.“ Teacher 
of the World”. Sec G. de la Vega , 
i, p. 109 ; ii, p. 56 
Palta, 250 

Pauaca. See Apu-Panaca. 

Pancuucu, 376. A torch. Sqp G. de 
la Vega, ii, p. 232 

Papa, 165, 235, 236, 308. Potatoo. 

a. dc la Vega , ii, p. 517, 213, 359 
Pima, 374. A granary. 

Pueara, 427. A fort. 

Puclla, 414. A sham fight. Warlike 
exercise. The word occurs iu one 
of the prayers given by Molina , p. 
31. From PucUuni, I play. 
Punchau, 326. Day ; Idol of tho Sun. 

See G. dc la yvga, i, p. 182 
1'inicu (pongo), 156. Door. G.dcla 
Vega, ii, p. 240, 312 
Pururaiictw, 432. Certain Idols. See 
» G. de la Vega, ii, p. 57 
Quinua, 198. ( Ghenojmlinm Quinoa), 
G. dc la. Vega, ii, 5, 7, 213, 357, 367 
(Juipu, 406, 407, 426 
Quipucamayoc, 71, 72, 406, 415. Soe 
U. dc la Vega, ii, p. 123 
Quirau, 429. A cradle, (jn Vica- 
ijuirau.) 

Quino, 342. An assembly of births for 
sacrifice. 

Raymi, 354, 372. Festival. 

Ray mi cantara rayquis, 376. Festival. 
Kuna, 281. Man. G. dc la Vega, \, 
p. 35; ii, 181 

Kuntu, 276. Egg. G. de la Vega , ii, 
p. 89, 481 

SapariscA, 342. Sacrifice. 

Sapay, 301. Sole. Only. (P. de la Vega, 
i, p. 95, 324 

Situa, 355, 315. Festival. 

Sora, 230. A strong liquor. G.deta 
Vega, i, p. 277 
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Sucanca, 395. Soldtitial pillars at 
Cuzco. 

Suclii, 151. Fish in lake Titicaca. 
O. de la Vega, ii, p. 402 

Suyu, 361. Province. 

Tampu, 287. Inn. 

Taqui, 445. Music. 

Tanga-tanga, 373. Idol at Chuqui- 
Hfica. See O. de In Vega , i, p. 120. 
Represented the Trinity. 

Tarco-huaman (See Huaman). 

Ttahuantin - Suyu, 414. The four 
provinces. The empire. 

Ti^i Viracochft, 307. Perhaps Tiyi, 
from A tie, conquering. See Quichua 
prayers, given l»y Molina. 

Titu, 38, 434. A proper name. 

Toco, 432. Window (in Toco-caclii). 

Tomahaui, 197. A cold wind. 

Topatorca, 305. A star. 

Ttanta, 228, 236. Bread. O. de la Vega, 
ii, p. 357 

Uehu, 237. Axi pepper. 

Uiscaclifi, 283 (Lagidi um Peruvianum). 
(}. de la Vega, ii, p. 384 

TJpa. See Opa. 

Ureu, 341 . Male. 

IJrin, 430. Lower. 

Urcuchilluy, 303. Tho star Vega. 
Balboa, p. 58 

Usacliun, 841. From Usacliuni, I ac- 
complish. 

Usapa, 801. (See Sapay) 

Usuta, 67, 424. Shoes. Seo O. de la 
Vega, i, p. 82 ; ii, p 4 171. 

Uturuucu, 274. Jaquar. U.dela Vega, 
ii, p. 385 

Vicuna, 132, 2S6. See O. de la Vega, 
ii, 117, 378, 383, 384 

Vilcaronca, 341. A sacrifice. 


Vilca. (In Vilcaronca), 341. Sacred. 
Sec O. de la Vega , ii, 255, 416. 
Molina, 63, 93, 107 
Villen, 368. A tree, the fruit of which 
is a purgative. (Mom.) The juice 
is mingled with Chicha. 

Viracocha, 301, 304, 307, 418, 428, 
434. 8. de la Vega , ii, 66 

Xiquimos, 235. An edible root? 
Yachaeliic. In Pachayachachic, 301, 
418, 428. O. de la Vega, i, 110. 
From Yachami, I teach. 

Yanlli, 342. A thorny tree. 

Yana. Black. 

Yanacauri. 

Yana-cunas, 368, 433. Indians bound 
to service. See Balboa , p. 120, for 
the origin of this servitude. Seo 
also 8. dc la Vega, ii, p. 411 
Yana-oca, 235. An edible root. J31uck 
( )ca. 

Yapaquis. 

Ycliu, 218, 526. (Stipa Ychif). G. 

de la Vega, i, p. 254. (See Cliieho) 
Ychuri, 361. Confejssion. '* 

Yllapa, 302, 304, 432. Thunder and 
lightning. Q. de la Vcgk, i, 105, 
182,275 * 

Ynca (passim) 

Ynti, 302, 373. Sun. 

Apu Ynti, chief sum 

Ohuri Ynti, son. * 

Ynti Huauque, brother. 

Yntip Raymi, 374 
Ytu, 376. Feast. 

Yuca, 232 (Jatropha Manihot). But 
tho proper Quichua word is Asipa, 
or Itumu. 

Yupauqui, 355, 356, 411. Virtuous. 


* lv - 

INDEX OF THE YNCAS MENTIONED BY ACOSTA. 


Amaru, see Tupac Amani 
Atahualpn, 313, 325, 425, 434, 529. 
Son of the great Ynca Iluayna 
Ocapac, by a Princess of Quito. He 
usurped the throne of the Yncas 
from his legitimate brother HuAscar. 
For an account of the sanguinary 
War of Succession, see G. de la Vega, 
ii, p. 505 to 529. See also Velasco, 
Historin de Quito, voL ii Balboa 
also gives a detailed account of the 
' war, which he received from the 


officers of Atahualpa at Quito. The 
modb authentic account of the arrest 
of Atahualpa at Coxamarca, and of 
his judicial murder, is in the narra* 
tive of Xeres, Pissarro's secretary. 
See Also my note at p. 102 *of my 
translation of Xeres. 

Caritopa, 432. Don Felipe, grand- 
child of Tupac Ynca Yupanqui. 
f Ocapac Yupanqui, 436. The fifth Ynca. 
His reign and death will be found . 
t described in G. de la J tga, i, p. 234 
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and 269. His lineage, called Am 
Mayta , at ii, P* 631. See also 

'“©SWSaWli 

■ is Acosta’s form of Challouohima. 
See 0. de la Vega, ii, p. 609. Xeres 
has Chilicuchima, p. 84 to 89. 

ter , sr«ns c xu 

mate son and successor of Huayna 
Ccttpac. See the account of tho 
birth, and of the rope of gold 
(Huasca) made to celebrate it, in 
(i. de la Vega, ii, p. 103 and 422. 
His accession and war with Ata- 
hualpa, ii, p. 505, et seq. 

HuaVha Ocapac, 313, 425, 438, 529. 
The twelfth Yi\ca. His name means 
“the rich youth”, or one who, from 
childhood, lias been rich in magnani- 
mous deeds. See O. de la Vega, ti, 
ii p. 345. His three marriages are 
given <*, ii, p. 351; his conquests, 
ii, p. 423 to* p. 444 ; his remark- 
able saying touching the Sun, n, 
p. 445 ; the division of the Umpire 
between his sons, ii, p. 450; m» 

• will and death, ii, p. 481; the dis- 
covery of his mummified hotly, i, 
p. 273 ; his lineage, ii, p. 532 
Hama Ocllo, 425, 434. The mother 
of Huayna Ccap«c. Sc a G. de la 

JfeSTc^S', 71, 42#. Thfl «™t 
Ynca. Aoosta says that, after tho 
deluge, he came out of the cave at 
Paocari-tampu. (-See Paccari-tumpu, 
in the index of Quichua words.) The 
various accounts of his origin are 
given byG.de la Vega, i, p. «3 to 85, 
<uid Molina , p. 8 and 74. 

Manco Ynca, 485, 436. Son of H uayna 
Ocapac. See G. de la Vega, u, pp. 
352, 523. He made an heroic re- 
nstahee against tho Spaniards, and 
besieged Hernando Pizarro in (Jizco, 
m. February 1536. See the second 
not of G . de la Vega, lib. ii, and 
Jferrara Dee. v, lib. viii, cap. 4. 
M*noo was murdered by a party of 
fugitive Spaniards, who had fled to 
him for refuge. G. de la Vega, pt. 
ii, lib. iv, cap. 7. He loft three 
son*, 

Marta Ocapac, 430. The fourth Ynca. 
*For hi* reign and conquests, sec G. 

4 1 


de la Vega, i, p. 173, 210, 288. For 
bin lineage, ii, p. 8*}. . „ 

Paehacuteo, 480. The mntb lnoa. 
The story related by Aoosta, re- 
specting his accession, should be 
told of his father, Viracocha. 
de la Vega describes his reign, u, 
201 to 205, and gives his wise say- 
ings, ii, 208, 247. 

Paullu Ynca, 435. A son of Huayna 
Coapac who was baptized, and ac- 
companied Amalgro on his Chilian 
expedition. Acosta knew Ins son 
Don Carlos. Paullu was personally 
known to Ciusa .le Wni. See 
Uiezn de Lem, p. 77 «nd 224 - , „ 
son Carlos was. a schoolfellow of U. 
de la Vega at Cusco. His grandson, 
Melchor Carlos Ynca, went to Spam 
in 1602, and became n knight ol 
Santiago. See G» de la Vega, n, p. 
110, 530. Balboa, v . 304. 

Qttizquiz, 434. A genera of Ata- 
hualpa. See G. de la Veqft, P- 
484 

Huvri Tupac, 435. Sou of Ynca 
Manco, and grandson of hunym 
Ccapoc. He was baptized m 15.»J, 
and died at Yucay in 1560, leaving 
a daughter named Ccoya Ueutnsr, 
the wife of Don Martin Garcia 
Jjovnla. Their daughter was Mar- 
chioness of Oropesa. There is a 
picture of the marriage ui the 

nt 


cathedral at Cuzco. 

Sinclii Ruccb, Ue second Ynca, is 
mentioned by Acosta, 436 
Tninbo, Don Juan, 436 
Tarco-huaman, 436. An Ynca not 
Lrivoii by other authors. Acosta 
makes him the son of Mayta 
Ccaiiac. . M , r 

Titu ; treasure of Tupac Ynca 
Yupanqui in power of, 433 
Tupac Amaru. AcosU o^its the 
first name, 435. He was the 
vounger son of Manco Ynca, f and 
was unjustly Iwheaded at Cuzco by 
the Viceroy Toledo in 1671, iv. Bee 
G. de la Vega, ii, pp- 264, 273 . 

Tupac Ynca Yujamqm, 425, 43»> 
Father of Huayna Ocapac. Eleventh 
Ynca. See ( i . de la Vega , u, 91, 
216, 304, 321, 344, 352. Hu» 
lineage, ii, 531. Discovery of his 
muuunified body, U, 273 
Viracocaha Ynca, 300, 307, 361, 418, 
4*28 429. 431. The eighth Ynca. 

9 His* history is given fully h gG'f. 
la Vega , i, p. 341, and u, 50, 05, 
# N 
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245, 483, 450. His sayings, ii, 94. 
His fondness for tho vale of Yucay, 
ii, 87. Discovery of liis body by 
Polo do Oudegardo, i, 273, and ii, 
p. 91. See also Cieza dc Leon , p. 
226, 308, 882, 338, 355, 363, and 
Molina, p. 12, 90, 92, 95. His 
lineage was oalled Socso Panaca. 
G. de la Vega, ii, p. 331. Acosta 
has Coco Panaca. 

Yahuar-liuaccac. Acosta spells, it 
Yaguarguaque, 429. The seventh 
Ynoa. See G. dc la Vega , i, p. 327, 
347, 349. He was dethroned for 
incapacity, ii, 62, 63. His lineage 
was called Ayllu panaca, ii, 531. 
Acosta spells it Ayllu-anaca. 

Yirca Kocca, 313, 429. Sixth Ynca. 


See G. tic la Vega, i, p. 226, 322, 
827, 332. His schools, i, p. 835. 
Also ii, 247, 248, 354. His lineage. 
531 

Yncoa : their origin, 71, 428 ; use 
of gold by, 191 ; use of coca by, 
246 ; their argument against the 
Sun being God, 311 ; only con- 
fessed to the Sun, • 361 ; feasts, 
372 ; divisions of their empire, 414 ; 
tlioir edifices, 415; bridges, 416; 
revenues, 418, 419 ; arts, 421 ; 
head-dress, 422 ; marriages, 424, 
425 ; lineage, 429 ; traditions, 
430, 431, 432 ; extent of their em- 
pire, 427 ; last Yncas, 435 ; suc- 
cession, 436 




YNCA SUCCESSION AND THE A YLLUS OR LINEAGES 
OF EACH YNCA. 


HANAN CUZCO. 

Tnciu. Lineage (Acotta). nf Li ** eonhfn 

Acosta. M * W* 1670. 


1 6. --Ynca Rocca 


7. — Y a hit a ii H114CCAC - 

8. — VlKAOOCHA 

\ Pachaciitko, or 
AU * j Ynca Yupanqui 

11. — Tupac Ynca Yupanqui 

12. — Huayna Ccapac - 


Vica-quirao - 429 (Vica-quirau) -* 
Ayllu-pauaca - 429 ( Ayllu-punaea) - 
Coco-panoca - 429 (Socso-panaca) - 

Ynaca* panaca - 432 (Ynca-panaca) - 

Ccapac sylla - 433 (Ccapac ayllu) - 
Tumi pampa - 433 (Tuinipampa) • 


50 

51 
79 

99 

18 

22 


tTRIN CUZCO. 

1. — Mango Ccapac 

2. — SiNciii Rocca 
4.— Ccapac Yupanqui 

f 3. — L 1 .OQUE YtTANQUT 
*5. — Mayta Ccapa’c 
Tarco Huaman 
Don Juan Tambo 


- 436 (Chiraa-panoca) - 40 

- 436 ( Ran rava- panaca) 74 

- 436 (Apu Mayta) - 53 

- 436 (Hahuarina-p&noca) 73 

- 336 (Usca Mayta) - 35 

• 436 

* - 436 

Q 


Descendants in the time of Garcilasso de la Vega 594 


' 1 These numbers show the succession, in one line, according to Garoillasso 
de » Vega. Acosta makes two lines spring from Manco Ccapac. 
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VI. 

MEXICAN NAMES IN ACOSTA. 


Acamapich, 436 

Acainapixtli, 468, 470. First king of 
Mexico. 

Acatzuitillan, A 62 
Acopilco, 460 
Atlaeuyavaya, 460 

Axayuca, seventh king of Mexico, 403, 
494 

Aut/ol, eighth king, 497 
Azcapuznlco, 482 
Clmlcas, 460, 517 
Chaleo, 489, 517 

Chapul tepee, 357, 459, 473. A charm- 
ing retreat near Mexico. 
Chictjpmecas, 449, 453, 454 
Chitnaljtopoca, thin l king of Mexico, 
472, 473, 475 

Cholifla, 321, 508, 517. A town in 
19° 4' N., twenty leagues cast of 
Mexico. « 

Coatepec, 459, in tjie district of 
Jalapa but there are several places 
of this name.* 

Copil, 459, 463 
Cuitlavaca, 486 

Culhuas, peopled Tezcuco, 452, 460 
Cblhuacan, king of, 461, 466, 476 
Cuyo^can, 353, 357, near Mexico. 
Hero Hernan Cortes founded a con- 
vent of Nuns, and here, according 
to his will, ho desired to be buried, 
483. Sorcerer at, 498 
Guatemala, 497 

Guatuloo, viii, 400. A port on the 
west coast of Mexico, at tho western 
end of the Gulf of Tehuantepec, in 
the Oaxaca province. Hero Sir 
Francis Drake lauded, viii, n. 

Izcoatl, king of Mexico, 371, 436, 476, 
482, 485 
Iztapalapa, 462 
Iztacal, 462 

Malinalco, 458, 459. A district in 
MecHoacan. 

Marina, Indian woman. Guide ftp the 
Spaniards, 514 

Mechoncan, 467, 465, 504. A province 
on the shores of the Pacific, for 
eighty leagues'. 

Mext 457 

Mexico, lakes, 153, 154 ; deities, 305 ; 
burial customs, 315, 316 ; idols, 318, 
319 ; gods, 321 ; sacrifices, 323 ; 
temples, 327 ; priests, 830 ; virgins, 
33S ; monkb^ 336 ; human sacrifices^ 


323 to 350 ; festivals, 350, 357, 377 
to 884 ; unction, 364 ; baptism, 
369 ; marriage, 37 0 ; writings, 402 ; 
picture writings, 403 ; records, 404 ; 
succession, 436 ; nobility, 438 ; 
warfare, 440 ; knighthood, 441 ; 
schools, 442 ; early inhabitants ; 
449, 450 ; migrations of the Mexi- 
cans, *456 ; foundation of the city, 
462 ; first king, 406 ; floating gar- 
dens, 469 ; death of first king, 470 ; 
second king, 471 ; third king, 473 ; 
power of kings, 474 ; murder of 
third king, 475 ; fourth king, 476 ; 
coronation, 468 ; 477 ; Mexico was 
founded, with the name of Teuoch- 
titlan, in 1327, on a lake in the 
midst of a valley forty leagues 
round. Cortes took the city on 13 
August 1521. Water brought to, 
499 ; entry of Cortes into, 618 ; 
insurrection at, 520 ; Spaniards 
retreat from, 521 ; return of Cortes 
to, 523 

Montezuma I, 487, 488, 493 
Montezuma II, 436 ; character, 500 ; 
household of, 503 ; coronation, 504 ; 
Government of, 605 ; signs and evil 
omens presaging fall of, 606 to 512 ; 
news of tho ^Spaniards, 518 ; em- 
bassy, 514 ; his terror, 516; stra- 
tegy, 517 ; submission to Cortes, 
518 ; and deuth, 520 
Nauincopa, 216 

Navatlucas. Invaders of Mexico, 451 
Quahuanuhuac, 453 
Quaxntatlau, 497 
Quetzal coatl, 384, 608, 514 
Suchimilcos, 452 
Tocubn, 491 • 

Tcnoxtitlau (name of Mexico), 478 
480 

TejKjaca, 504 

Tepanecas, 452, 460, 464, 468, 478, 
480, 481, 485 
Tepotzotlan, 446 
Teuculhuacan, 455 

Tezcatlipuca (Mexican God), 339, 377, 
378, 379, 517 

Tezcuco, 253, 437, 452, 466, 476, 487. 
A town fifteen miles* E.N.E. of . 
Mexico, at the foot of the hills in 
* 10° 31' 30" iN. Speech of king of, 
501, 502 
Ticocis, 493 
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T^aapan, 460 
Tlatellulco, 496 
Tocci, 461. An idol. 

Tozcoatl, 877 
Tlacael, 436 

Tlacaellol, 478, 479, 481, 484, 487 ; 

refuses the crown, 491 ; death, 494 
Tlascala, 604, 517, 519, 530 
Topilcin, 514 
Tula, 459 


Vitzilipuztli (Mexican god), 306, 356, 
455, 457, 460, 463, 469 ; festival of, 
357, 377, 491, 500 
Vitzilovitli, 471 

Zacatecas, 210. A province in the 
north of Mexico on tlio tropic of 
Cancer, 210 miles long by 177. Its 
tableland is 6,500 feet above the 
sea. 


VII. 

LIST OF SPANIARDS AND OTHER EUROPEANS 
MENTIONED BY ACOSTA. 


Acosta, Bernardo do, brother of the 
author, i ; in Mexico, ix 

Christo val do, i ; author of a 

work on the drugs of India, ii, n. 

'Joseph do, the AUTHOlt, liis 

birth, i ; becomes a Jesuit, ii ; sails 
for Peru, ii, 56 ; on the isthmus of 
Panama, ii, 263 ; observes the antics 
of monkeys, 285 ; crosses the line, 
iii, 90 ; arrival in Peru, iii ; crosses 
the Andes, his sufl'erings, 130, 131 ; 
cured of snow blindness, 288 ; goes 
to Lima, v ; at the Council of Lima, 
vii ; liis sermon, vii ; sailed for Mex- 
ico, viii, 127, 391, 400 ; his return 
to Spain, ix, 194, « -204, 226, 239, 
260, 271 ; had seen the part of the 
heavens unknown to the ancients, 
4 ; his views respecting the peopling 
of America, 46 ; believed that the 
Old and New World were joined, or 
approached near, 60; heard about 
% the Amazons from a Jesuit who 
had been with Ursua/ 82 ; saw the 
comet of 1677 in Peru, 122 ; saw 
camels in Peru, 272 ; knew a man 
who lost his toes by frost-bite, 133 ; 
conversations with Sarmiento’s 
pilots, 140 ; saw giants’ bones in 
Mexico, 454 ; his publication of the 
first two books of the Natural J Ilia - 
tory in Latin, ix, xi ; his religious 
works published at Rome, x ; his 
work, Dt ProniulgatUmt Evanyelif, 
xi ; his Natural Jlistoi'y published 
iu Spanish, xii ; editions and trans- 
lations, xiii ; the English transla- 
tion, xiv ; account of, by Autouio, 
xv, a. ; his death at Calamanco, x - 
Aguirre, Lopo do, the famous pirate 
who descended the river Amazon in 


1560. Acosta heard of the o won- 
derful voyage from a Jesuit who, 
when young, was in it, v, 83. lie 
hits Diego instead of Lope. 1 (See 
Search for El Dorado , Hakluyt So- 
ciety’s volume fey 1861.) 

Alcobaya, Diego de, his concession- 
aries in native languages, or 
Almagro, Diego de, alhision to his in- 
vasion of Chile, 133 
Alonzo, Hernando, pilot in tlio expe- 
dition of Sarmiento, his account of 
the Straits of Magellan, 143 • 

Alvarado, Pedro de, 521. In # com- 
mand at Mexico. lie was the chief 
lieutenant of Heman Cortes, and 
afterwards conquered Guatemala. 
Antonio, Dr. Narilo, an Italian phy- 
sician, alluded to as quoting from 
the w'ork of Dr. Francisoo Her- 
nandez, 261 

Arriaga, Pablb Jose de, his work on 
the extirpation of idolatry, v 
Avila, Dr. Francisco de, his work on 
the folk-lore of Huarochiri, v 
Balboa, Blasco Nunez de, discoverer 
of the South Sea, 135 
Bertouio, Ludovico, his Aymara dic- 
tionary, v 

Lletanzos, Fray Domingo de, a Domi- 
nican, 531. He was born at Leon, 
and studied at Salamanca, whence 
he went to Home to seek permis- 
sion from the Pope to .become » 
hermit. Having obtained the de- 
sired leave, he went to the Isle of 
Ponza and lived there as a hermit 
for five years. He then became a 
Dominican and, in 1514, he went to 
Hispaniola. In 1526 he was one of 
the first twelve Dominicans who 
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54 ? 

went to Mexico. Thence he re* was defeated by Gonzalo Pizarro in 

moved to Guatemala, and, after the battle of Huarina. He escaped 

labouring for many years, he re- and joined Gusca at Andahuaylna, 

turned to Spain, and died in the being present with him at the battle 

monastery of San Pedro at Valla- of Sucsuhuann. He had charge of the 

dolid. person of Gonzalo Pizarro until lua 

Cabrera, Amador de, possessor of a execution. Ceuteuo died in 1541). 
rich quicksilver mine at Huanca* He was a short fair man, with a red 
velico, which ho sold, 216 beard. 

Canete, Marquis of, 432, 435 Columbus Christopher. A nameless 

Carbajal, Gutierrez, Bishop of Pla* pilot said to have given the secret 

sencia. A ship of his passed of the discovery of America to, 54. 

through the Strait of Magellan, For a full discussion of tliis story, 

137. Bee my note in the first volume of 

Castro, Lope Garcia do, 215. Go* my translation of the Royal Coin- . 

vernor of Peru, under the title of mentarics of Garcilasso de la Veya, 

President of the Audience. He p. 24. 

succeeded the Viceroy, C'onde de Cortez, Hernando, Marques del Valle, 
Nieva, who was assassinated in 1562. conqueror of Mexico, 304, 353, 458, 

In his time the quicksilver mines of 408 ; his arrival 011 the coast of 

Huancuvelica were discovered. He Mexico, 514 ; march to Mexico, 517, 

colonised the island of Chiloe, 518 ; interview with Montezuma, 

founding the town of Castro. In 519 ; return to Mexico, 523 

1567 he despatched the expedition, Costilliis, Gcroniuio, lost liis toeH from 
under his young nephew Alvaro do frost bites in Chile, 133. *Ho was a 

Mendaha, whicn discovered the So- native of Zamora, of good family. 

lowo% Islands. In 1567 the Jesuits He dissuaded Alumgro from ex- 

arrived in i’eru. Castro was huc* ecutiug Hernando Pizarro, and fled 

cceded by the Viceroy Toledo in from Gonzulo Pizarro to Arcquipa 

1569. and Limn. Ho was afterwards uc- 

Cavcndish Thomas, his capture of a tively engaged in the campaign 

• prize near California, 141 n. against Giron. He hod a house at 

Centeno, Diego, a vein of silver ore at Cuzco. (Sec 17. dc la Veya, ii, p. 

Pbtosi named after him, 199. A 243.) 

man of good family, native of Ciu- Drake, Sir Francis, vi ; his passage of 
dad Rodrigo. At the age of twenty Magellan Strait, 137; his Portu* 

be came to Peru with Pedro de guesu pilots land in New Spuiu, 140 ; 

Alvarado in 1534. Ho fought on ut Guatulco, viii, v. 

the side of the Pizarros at the battle Ercilla, Alonzo de, 136 ; said to have 
of Las Salinas on April 26th, 1 538, written part of his Araucana on 

and under Vaca de Castro at Chu- plantain leaves, 244. For his life 

(sis. He received a rich estate at and writings, tee Ticknor’s S jianish 

La Plata (Chuquisaca), in the pro* Literature , ii, p. 426. • 

vine© of Choreas, where he was Garces, Henrique, a Portuguese, the 
Alcalde when the Viceroy Blnaco discoverer of the quicluiilver mine 

Nunez Vela published the new of Huancavelica, 215 

law*. At first he was opposed to Gasca, President, 429 
them, but he eventually rose against Grimston, Edward, English translator 
Francisco de Almcndras, whom Gon* of Acosta, account of, xiv 
zalo Pizarro had appointed his lieu- Henriquez, Don Martin, Viceroy of 
tenant in Charcas. He s«zed Al- Mexico from 1568 to 1580, and of 
mendros, who was a friend and Peru from 1581 to 1583. He, was 

almost a brother to him, and bad a younger sou of the Marouis of 

him beheaded at La Plata. Gon- Aleanicea. (See Hawkins’* Voyayes, 

zalo Pizarro sent Carbajal against p. 75, n.) Acosta conversed with 

Centano, who defeated him several him on the subject «of a southern 

times, and he was obliged to hide iu continent, vi, 139, 891, 428 ; his 

a cave near Arequipa. On the oj- death, vU. 

rival of Pedro de la Gasca iu Peru Hernandez; Dr. Francisco, 261. He 
Centen#again collected a force, but was bom at Toledo in 1514, and gra- 
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duated at Salamanca. In 1570, 
Philip II sent him to Mexico, with 
the cosmographer Francisco Do- 
minguez, to write the natural his- 
tory of that Viceroy alty. He re- 
turned in 1576, but died before he 
could publish the results of liis 
labours. He prepared sixteen MS. 
folio volumes, six describing the 
plants, animals, and minerals of New 
Spain, and ten of drawings. Fran - 
cisci Hernandez rerum medicai'um 
Novas Hispanic* Thesaurus scu 
plantar am, animalium, mincralium, 
fitcxicanorum llistaria, tom i, 1648 ; 
ii, 1651, folio. He also translated 
Pliny’s Natural History. ( See An- 
tonio, Bib. Script. Jlisp., i, p. 482 

Holguin, l)r. Gonzalo, liis Quichua 
grammar, v 

Ladrillero, Captain, his account of a 
voyage through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, 187 

Luncero, ,a soldier of Peru, cures 
wrought by, 525 

Loaysa, Dr. Don Geronimo de, first 
Archbishop of Liwu, 425 ; letter 
from Polo de Ondegardo on the rites 
of the Peruvians, 856. Loaysa was 
native of Truxillo iu Eatreimuhiru, 
a Dominican, made Bishop of Cur- 
thagona in 1537. In 1543 lie was 
translated to Lima, which was made 
an Archbishopric in 1548. He 
died at Lima iu 1575, and was 
buried in tho hospital of Santa 
Ana, which he had founded. 

Magellan, Fernando, his discovery of 
tho Strait, 136 

Mandana, Alvaro de, discovered the 
Solomon Islands in 1568, 46, 115 

Matienza, Judge, iv 

Mtlendez, the Adolantado Pedro, 
affirmed that there was a passage 
north of. Florida, 140 ; on whale 
fishing, 150 ; or Meneudez ? Pe- 
dro Menendez was a native of 
Avifee near Oviedo, of a very ancient 
Asturian family. He was a daring 
sea captain. In 1565 Philip II sent 
him with a fleet to conquer Florida. 
He returned, and died at Santander 
in 1574. His nephew Pedro, Mar- 
quis of Aviles, went out to Florida 
with his uncle the Adelantado. He 
was killed by the Indians. Menen- 
dez wrote a report on his examina- 
tion of ; the east coast ofjb’lorida. . 

Mendoza, Garcia de, Governor of Chile, 

Y sent a chip to explore towards the 


Strait of Magellan, 137. Garcia Hur- 
tado de Mendoza, son of the Marquis of 
Canete, was a young man of twenty- 
two when he came to govern Chile 
in 1577, sent by his father the Vice- 
roy of Peru. He made a successful 
war on tho Araucanians, and ex- 
plored tho orchipologo of Chiloe. 
He founded Mendoza on the east 
side of the Andes, and rebuilt An- 
gol pud other towns previously aban- 
doned. In 1561 he was superseded 
and returned to Spain. He came out 
s us Viceroy of Peru in 1590 until 
1599. Mis life by Christoval Suarez 
de Figueron was published in 1618. 
(See Hawkins’s Voyaycs, xxviii, <255, 
n, 338, 340. Hakluyt Society’s vo- 
lume for 1878.) 

Mogrovejo, Dr. Toribio, Arclibighop 
of Lima, vi ; lives of, viii, n. 

Monardes, Dr., on whale fishery, 150; 
on liquid amber, 259 ; on toMlcco, 
261 

Narvaez, Pumphilo, landing in Mexico, 
620 

Pixarro, Francisco, conqueror ti»f Peru, 
treasure seized by, 8*25, 432, 435, 
529 

Pizarro, Gouzalo, 429 * 

Polo de Ondegardo, iv, v, 304, 313, 
314, 356, 369, 391, 425, 432, 434* 
525, the licentiate, was borr^ at 
Salamanca, und in 1545 lie was in 
Peru, with the fame of a very 
learned and prudent man. He was 
a friend of Gonzalo Pizarro, yet 
Gusca made him corregidor of 
Potosi. Afterwards he was corre- 
gidor of Cuzco, when he discovered 
Boveral mummies of the Yncas, 
which were sent to Lima. He was 
tho adviser of the Viceroy Toledo, 
and died at Potosi in about 1575, 
very old and rich. His widow mar- 
ried Don Alonzo de Loaysa, a citizen 
of Potosi, and survived until 1603. 
His valuable Relation** ore ad- 
dressed to the Viceroys Marques de 
Cail^be and Conde de Nieva, 1561- 
71. They show him to have been 
a humane and good man. . They 
arc in MS. in the Escuriai. Another 
MS. of Ondegardo is in the Royal 
Library at Madrid. It is printed in 
the Hnkluyt Society’s volume for 
1872, p. 151. (See also Prescott's 

. Conquest of Peru , , i, p. 163.) 

Roa, Juan de, an Austin friar, and 
zealous preacher, 531 
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Salinas, Juan do, the Adelantado, his 
entry of the liver Amazons, 157 
Sanchez, Father Alonzo. On the 
trade winds, 123 ; Chinese writings, 
400 

Sarmiento, Pedro de Gamboa, vi, 137, 
138. Sarmiouto had studied the 
records and ancient traditions of 
the Yucas, one of winch told how 
the Ynca Tupac Yupunqui had 
visited the islands far to the west, 
called Ahuachumbi and Nina' 
chumbi. lie sailed in the fleet of 
Alvoro do Mendnna in 1567, with 
the object of reaching these islands. 
He is believed to hate written a 
Jlbtoria lie log Yncas. In 1570 he 
was sent with a fleet from Lima to 
explore the strait, of Magellan. His 
journal was published at Madrid in 
lfliS. Viaje al exlrccho de May al- 
lant* por el Cajtitan Pedro Sarmiento 
dctOamboa cn lots arm 1570 y 1580. 
There is on account of SannienUi 
and his surveys in Burney’s Voyages, 
ii t pp. 8 to 57 
Tobar, J«um de, ix, 391 
Toledo, Francisco do, second son of 
the Count of Oropesn. Viceroy of 
Porn from 1569 to 1581, iii, iv, 137, 
151, 204,216,231,256 
Torres, Rodrigo de. A miller who 
introduced the uso of yeltu grass 
for fuel, in mining, 21 8 
Tre^o, Tacomo de, of Milan. A worker 
in brass at Madrid. Tho way his 
workmen preserved themselves from 
the injurious effects of the fumes of 
quicksilver, 212 

Ursua, Pedro de, commander of the 
expedition down the Amazon in 
1560. (See Aguirre) 157, 171 
Vaca, Cabeza de, 525. In 1527 be 


went as treasurer in the expedition 
of Pamphilo de Narvaez to Florida. 
Narvaez was lost in a storm near 
the mouth of the Mississippi, And. 
Cabeza do Voca took oommand. Ho 
aud his followers were induced to 
tho necossity of cannibalism, and 
were afterwards made slaves by tho 
Indians. He escupod, and, after 
passing through a variotv of in- 
credible hardship, reached Mexico, 
He retired to Spain in 1587. Ho 
was afterwords Governor of Para* 
guay. 

Valdes, Diego Flores do. Tho officer 
sent, with Sarmiento, to fortify 
Magellan's straits (tee Sarmiento), 
139 ’ 

Valencia, Fray Martin de, 631. A 
zealous Franciscan preacher. He 
was u native of Vujoticia. lu 1523 

. ho was appointed te take out twelve 
Franciscans to Mexico, os their pro- 
vincial. Here he worked jealously 
for the conversion of the Indians. 
Ho die<l on a joumey from Mexico 
to Tehuantepec, oh August 31st, 
1534. Ho wrote interesting letters 
to Charles V and to the Popo 
Adrian VI, as well as to Friar 
Matthew Weiser, the General of his 
Order, describing tho spiritual con- 
quest of Mexico. He was also tho 
author of some historical docu- 
ments. 

Valera, Bias, tho Jesuit, v. 

Valle, Mail pi os del. ( See Cortes.) 

Vcliuco, Pedro Fematidez de, intro- 
duced tho refining of silver with 
mercury in 1571, 217 

Villarnel, the Spaniard whoso servant 
discovered the mines of Potosi, 203 
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